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CHAPTER XVI 
THE LOSS OF SINGAPORE 


7 ROM THE MIDDLE of December 1941 to the middle of 
PH yemsy following, the managers of British policy were divided 
7 between Washington and London. The War Cabinet and 
Defence Committee continued to meet under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Attlee, and the Chiefs of Staff Committee under that of Sir 
Alan Brooke, since 1st December C.I.G.S. designate and from 25th 
December C.I.G.S. in his own right. 

The immediate task of those at home was, however belatedly, to 
build up resistance to the Japanese. Apart from the new war in the 
Far East and its catastrophic opening, the situation had been changed 
from what it was in November by three main facts: the Russians had 
halted the German invasion and seemed safe until the spring; 
Rommel had been defeated in North Africa though his forces were 
still in being; above all, as the Prime Minister impressed on his 
deputy, we were ‘no longer single but married’, married to a power 
whose help was essential for the winning of the war and whose 
immense resources, as yet undeveloped, would in time ensure her a 
dominant voice in its direction. The Americans had recently con- 
firmed their fundamental and vital decision to regard Germany as 
the prime enemy, who must be defeated first, but plans for a coalition 
strategy had still to be worked out; such understandings as existed 
for co-operation with the British in the Far East had been upset by 
Pearl Harbor. 

The long-term strategy, therefore, aimed at containing the 
Japanese until a superior fleet could be built up in the Pacific; the 
immediate need was to hold the essential points in the East Indian 
island barrier and Malaya until reinforcements could arrive. Events 
were to show that this latter need could not be met, thanks to the 
government’s previous policy of deliberately starving the Far East, 
as a non-active front, in the belief, or at least the hope, that it would 
be soon enough to take the necessary steps when Japanese aggression 
became imminent. The Chiefs of Staff had warned the Prime Minis- 
ter in May 1941 that three months’ notice was required if reinforce- 
ments were to arrive in time. From July of that year, when the 
Japanese advanced into southern Indo-China, or at least from No- 
vember, when information as to their designs became known to the 
Americans, it should have been clear that aggression was intended ; 


1W. S. Churchill, The Second World War (henceforward cited as Churchill), ITI, 607. 
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but the government continued to believe that the war party in Tokyo 
might be restrained.! As it turned out, Japanese efficiency on land 
and in the air was grossly underestimated, and our weakly defended 
outposts fell far sooner than we had expected. As Wavell put it, “The 
Japanese were too quick for us’. It is true, of course, that we simply 
did not possess the resources to be strong at all the vital points, and 
this was due to the half-hearted rearmament policy in the nineteen- 
thirties for which governments, parliaments and people shared re- 
sponsibility. Hence all that could be done in the winter of 1941-2 
was to try to plug holes in the crumbling dykes to stay the advancing 
tide. 

“We have assumed responsibility’, the Prime Minister had said in a 
parting message to the Chiefs of Staff Committee in London, ‘for the 
defence of Malaya, Burma and India. Hitherto they have not been 
menaced, and we have not had the resources. Pray do all in your 
power to get men and materials moving into India, and reinforce 
with Air from the Middle East as soon as the battle in Libya is 
decided in our favour. An effort should be made to send armoured 
vehicles at the earliest moment after a Libyan decision’. 

Unfortunately it was still the case that we had not the resources. 
There was no general reserve, no central pool, either of men or of 
equipment or of ships. An attempted invasion of the United King- 
dom was still possible : it would take the Germans much less time to 
move air and land formations from Russia to the shores of the 
Channel and North Sea than for the British to recall forces sent 
round the Cape. For the despatch of such comparatively small 
trained forces as could be spared from the United Kingdom the 
necessary shipping did not exist. Besides, we had other commitments. 
It was of supreme importance to maintain Russia’s resistance and, 
though the decision to send ten squadrons of the Royal Air Force to 
support her southern flank had been rescinded on 9th December, we 
were still pledged to send her the hundreds of tanks and aircraft 
promised at the Moscow Conference in September. Of greater 
immediate force were the claims of the Middle East. ‘Crusader’ was 
in full blast, and it was still hoped that Auchinleck might push on to 
Tripoli and beyond to the frontier of Tunisia. The feeling at the 
meeting on the night of 11th December, before the Prime Minister 
left, had been against diverting large forces from the Middle East, 
but, as he said, the position there had been eased by the victories in 
Libya and in Russia, and we must take advantage of this fact to 
engage the Japanese. Our strategy for the present ‘would have to be 
directed to making the Japanese use large forces in their operations 
and thus provide vulnerable communications which we could attack’. 


1 See Chap. x above. 
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There remained the difficulty of shipping. In order to send two 
divisions from the United Kingdom to the Middle East the Prime 
Minister had had to beg transport from the President in September 
1941, and a system of periodical convoys had been worked out in the 
greatest detail so as to make the utmost use of our own shipping. 
Moreover, owing to the Japanese naval successes convoys in eastern 
waters must now be strongly escorted, and for this reason as few 
convoys as possible should be sailed. Our difficulties were further 
increased by the progress of the Japanese forces on land. Already on 
16th December, by occupying Victoria Point in the extreme south of 
Burma, an essential stage on the air route from India, they had 
ensured that air reinforcements—except heavy bombers, which could 
still be flown direct—could arrive only by sea.! Sea convoys must pass 
through either the Malacca Strait or the Sunda Strait between 
Sumatra and Java, and, as the Japanese advanced, their shore- 
based aircraft would soon be able to close both these passages, and 
eventually the port of Singapore itself, to our shipping. Even before 
the final catastrophe the passing of reinforcements to Malaya became 
a military operation in itself. 

On 12th December the Commanders-in-Chief in the East were 
told that our policy was now to send all reinforcements we could to 
the Far East and India, except that units or equipment then in 
the Middle East or Iraq should not be withdrawn. This proviso 
did not apply however to reinforcements actually on their way to 
these latter theatres. Seeing how meagre were the reinforcements 
available for the Far East their apportionment was no easy problem. 
The Japanese occupation of Siam now threatened Burma, which 
had hitherto been neglected and was almost bare of troops. To 
Sir Alan Brooke it already seemed that the essential thing was 
to make sure of Burma, but the Chiefs of Staff Committee put on 
record that, while we could not afford to use up elsewhere all the 
formations intended for the defence of Burma, yet it was of extreme 
importance to sustain as far as possible the defence of the Malay 
peninsula. 

On 19th December the Defence Committee approved with slight 
amendments a staff report on strategy in the Far East. The loss of 
Northern Malaya was now known, and also the serious damage done 
to the two battleships, Queen Elizabeth and Valiant, in Alexandria 
harbour. This disaster was a crippling blow to the Admiralty’s plan 
of building up a powerful capital-ship fleet in the Indian Ocean; 
pending its assembly, they said, we must rely mainly on aircraft- 
carriers. The battles of the Coral Sea and Midway later in the year 
showed the soundness of this judgement but we possessed at this time 


1See Map 8. 
28 
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only four modern carriers. Machinery for the unified direction and 
co-ordinated action of the Allies, said the report, was urgently 
needed and would, it was hoped, result from the discussions at 
Washington ; but there was ‘no one base which would be acceptable 
to both powers as affording sufficient protection to their interests, at 
which our own and American forces equal or superior to the Japanese 
can be assembled’. Nevetheless it was ‘very necessary that the United 
States forces should act offensively on sea, land and in the air and at 
once’. Such a suggestion, made within a fortnight of Pearl Harbor, 
was unreasonable; the authors of the report overestimated the 
American capacity to strike as much as our Allies usually over- 
estimated our own. In order to protect our vital interests, the report 
went on, and provide the means for a future offensive, we must hold 
Burma (particularly Rangoon and the Irrawaddy basin) and Ceylon ; 
Singapore Island and South Malaya; Sumatra and Java and Timor. 
All these ‘vital’ areas, except Ceylon, were in fact to be lost in the 
next few months; indeed the report itself envisaged the possible loss 
of Malaya. Even so we must hold ‘the other essential points in the 
East Indies, retention of which provides a barrier to the Indian Ocean 
and Australia’. 

Definite proposals for the dispatch of land and air reinforcements 
followed. It was noted that General Wavell had been instructed to 
send two brigade groups to the Far East, and that the first of these 
would leave for Malaya on 22nd December and the second, with a 
squadron of light tanks, very early in January. India should start to 
develop Rangoon as a base for a force which might ultimately reach 
four divisions and fifteen air squadrons. Wavell was shortly to visit 
Chiang Kai-shek, whose offer of help in the defence of Burma had 
been gratefully accepted. Twelve Blenheims from the Middle East 
had already started for Singapore and the first monthly instalment of 
fifty Hudsons would soon be available from home.? 

The representatives of the Navy and the Royal Air Force explained 
that certain points must be borne in mind. Admiral Sir Henry 
Moore, Vice-Chief of the Naval Staff, said that in the waters round 
Singapore we should have to rely for the time being on submarines 
and small craft. Sir Wilfred Freeman, Vice-Chief of the Air Staff, 
pointed out that recent naval losses in the eastern Mediterranean 
had made it necessary to increase our air strength in that region in 
compensation ; he reminded the Committee that air forces could not 
operate without ground staffs and equipment and were therefore, to 
that extent, not strategically mobile. The reinforcements proposed 
were the largest that could be moved in the shortest period of time. 


1 Formidable, Illustrious, Indomitable, Victorious; there were also the Furious, built in 1917 
and frequently used as a ferry, and the smaller Eagle and Hermes, built in 1924. 


2 Not all these aircraft actually arrived. 
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At a meeting on 27th December the Defence Committee approved 
a long signal from the Chiefs of Staff Committee to Washington 
representing their views on what could safely be sent to the Far East 
after taking into account the needs of the Middle East. The compre- 
hensive report on which it was based took account also of the fact 
that the Prime Minister and President were known to look with 
favour on the idea of an Allied move into North-West Africa, even 
without an invitation from the French, on the assumptions that it was 
essential to forestall the Germans in that region and that the British 
Libyan campaign achieved complete success. In this matter the 
report concluded that ‘Crusader’ should certainly be pressed to a 
successful end but ‘Acrobat’,! though most desirable, must not be 
allowed to stand in the way of Far East reinforcement. No major 
enemy offensive in the Middle East was likely in the first half of 1942 
and the forces which they suggested as immediately necessary for the 
security of essential points in the Far East could be provided without 
undue risk to the Middle East. Shipping for the moves proposed 
should be available, provided we could retain the six United States 
troopships lent to us, and could provide escorts.? 

After the necessary decisions had been taken in London and 
Washington, they were embodied in two signals of 1st January, 
1942. The first, addressed to the Commander-in-Chief, Far East, and 
stating the general strategic policy for operations in the Far East 
theatre, has already been quoted.’ 

The second telegram was addressed to the Commanders-in-Chief, 
Far East and Middle East, and others. It gave the reinforcement 
policy approved in principle by the British government and stated 
first the “governing considerations’. 

‘(a) Security of Singapore and of sea communications in the 
Indian Ocean is second only to the security of the United King- 
dom and the sea communications thereto. 

(b) The defeat of Germany must remain our primary object. 
Consequently for the present we should not divert more of our 
resources than are necessary to hold the Japanese. 

(c) ‘‘Crusader” should be exploited to the greatest possible 
extent, subject to the condition that it must not prevent the 
despatch of essential reinforcements to the Far East.’ 


The paragraphs following stated in detail the redistribution of 
forces required and the action already taken. Malaya was to receive 
two more divisions, one British and one Indian, and one armoured 
brigade of light tanks; its air-strength was to be brought up to eight 


1 Code-word for an advance into Tripolitania. 

2 Only two of the six were in fact lent to us, but shipping capacity proved elastic beyond 
all expectations. 

3 Page 380 above. 
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light bomber, eight fighter, and two. torpedo-bomber squadrons and 
a flight of general reconnaisance land-planes. Burma also was to 
receive two divisions, to be found from Indian or East African 
formations, and a light tank squadron, and was to be made up to six 
light bomber and six fighter squadrons. For the Netherlands East 
Indies the Australian government would be asked to transfer two 
divisions from the Middle East; any additional air forces must come 
from America.! ‘In principle’ all the army reinforcements would now 
be drawn from formations either already in the Middle East or in- 
tended to be sent to that theatre, or to Iraq, from India in 1942; the 
losses to the denuded theatres would be made good from the United 
Kingdom as soon as possible. 


Some of the intended moves were prevented by the rush of events, 
but the principles on which they were based came at once under 
severe criticism from the Australian government. Both in Australia 
and in New Zealand, as disaster followed disaster in the course of 
the war, anxiety had been growing as to their safety should Japan 
join our enemies, and with it a feeling that their point of view was not 
sufficiently appreciated in London. 

From November 1941 onwards a former Australian prime minister, 
Sir Earle Page, had as special envoy of the Australian government 
attended meetings of the Cabinet and Defence Committee when 
matters affecting his country were under discussion and he had ex- 
pressed particular concern as to the air defences of Singapore. His 
fears were now shown to be justified. The Australian civil represen- 
tative at Singapore cabled of ‘a landslide collapse’; only large- 
scale fighter reinforcements could save the situation. Divisions, not 
brigades, were wanted. 

The last chapter has referred to the stream of disgruntled telegrams 
which flowed from Canberra during Mr. Churchill’s absence in 
America. The President himself was embarrassed, then and later, by 
the apparent ‘strained relationship’ between the United Kingdom 
and Australia; while resolved to give Australia all possible help he 
preferred to deal direct with Mr. Churchill.? 

The unhappy controversy continued for some time. The Austra- 
lians, for instance, were by no means satisfied with the summary of 
the British Chiefs of Staff’s report on strategy in the Far East, as 
approved by the Defence Committee, which had been communicated 
to them on 23rd December. Their military advisers were particularly 


1 The two Australian divisions were 6th and 7th; their diversion was approved by their 
government. 


* R. E. Sherwood, The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins (1949; published in the 
U.S. as Roosevelt and Hopkins; henceforward cited as Sherwood), p. 513. 
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critical of the naval section of the report. They could not understand 
the failure to provide for prompt. offensive action by .a combined 
Anglo-American fleet in the Pacific or the statement that no single 
base was acceptable for the two fleets. Consequently they condemned 
the proposal to assemble a separate British capital-ship fleet in the 
Indian Ocean and in the meantime to rely mainly on aircraft- 
carriers. Their criticisms were considered by the Defence Committee 
on 31st December and the Chiefs of Staff were invited to send their 
comments to Sir Earle Page who was present at the meeting. 

On 3rd January, however, Mr, Churchill forwarded to Mr. Curtin 
a note by the First Sea Lord which explained that in view of our own 
and American naval losses there could be no question at the moment 
of providing a combined fleet capable of dealing with the main 
Japanese fleet. But the Australian Chiefs of Staff were wrong in 
thinking that even when a combined fleet had been achieved 
superior in numbers to the Japanese it would be quite easy to bring 
about fleet action with the enemy and that the Pacific problem would 
then be solved, It might be extremely difficult to bring on a fleet 
action except in areas where the Japanese had air superiority and 
where air attack might change the whole course of the fighting. It 
might therefore be greatly to our disadvantage to reinforce the 
American Pacific Fleet and leave the Indian Ocean insufficiently 
protected. It was not till 19th January that Mr. Churchill informed 
Mr. Curtin, as a ‘deadly secret’, of the loss that the Navy had sus- 
tained by the damage done to ‘the Queen Elizabeth and Valiant on 
19th December, as well as by the sinking earlier of the Barham on 
25th November. 

On the wider issue Mr. Curtin ¢ on 18th January restated the Austra- 
lian case, namely that for years the recognized needs of Malayan 
defence had been neglected and that gavernments in London had 
shown unjustified complacency as to the position in the Far East. 
Mr. Churchill replied next day that he had no responsibility for the 
neglect of our ‘defences and the policy of appeasement which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the war. But since he became prime minister 
‘the eastward flow of reinforcements and aircraft had been main- 
tained’ to the utmost limit of our shipping capacity and other means 
of moving aircraft and tanks. . tte, 


‘». . I deemed the Middle East a more urgent theatre than the — 
now christened A.B.D.A. area. We had also to keep our promises -': 
to Russia of munitions deliveries. No one ‘could tell what Japan . 

' would do, but I was sure that if she attacked us and you the | 
United States would enter the war and that the safety of Australia. 
and ultimate victory would be assured. 

. I am sure it would have been wrong to send forces needed 
to beat Rommel to reinforce the Malay Peninsyla while Japan. : 
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was still at peace. To try to be safe everywhere is to be strong no- 
where. .. . The blame for the frightful risks we have had to run, 
and will have to run, rests with all those who, in or out of office, 
failed to discern the Nazi menace and to crush it while it was 
weak, ...° 


To this Mr. Curtin replied : ‘Just as you foresaw events in Europe, 
so we feel that we saw the trend of the Pacific situation more clearly 
than was realized in London’—a claim which, Mr. Churchill com- 
mented, could ‘only be judged in relation to the war as a whole. It 
was their duty to study their own position with concentrated atten- 
tion. We had to try to think for all’. 

The fact was, of course, that, whereas even in 1939 we were most 
reluctant to add a war in the East to the war in which we were 
engaged in Europe, after the collapse of France and Italy’s entry into 
the war we were quite incapable of waging one successfully in Asia 
single-handed. 

There was another Power deeply concerned in the war in the Far 
East. ‘What about China?’ Mr. Churchill had asked the President. 
‘I suggest China is primarily your concern and that you will weave 
her in with the Combined Chiefs of Staff in Washington while 
keeping us constantly informed and will bring everything to final 
solution there’. 

“Weaving in’ China was no easy task, principally because of the 
widely different points of view of Chungking and the western capitals. 
As seen from Chungking, the intervention of the British Empire and 
the United States merely marked a new phase in a war against Japan 
which had been going on since July 1937. During these years China 
had been playing a lone hand, constantly disappointed by the 
Western Powers’ appeasement of Japan. But now, the Chinese 
Generalissimo assumed, a flow of munitions and other forms of help 
from the West would immediately begin, and he himself, as the head 
of the most populous country in the world and the hero of years of 
resistance, would play a leading part in directing the strategy of the 
war.? 

The Americans had long regarded themselves as China’s chief 
benefactors and natural protectors. They had granted her recently a 
large dollar credit, they had made Lend-Lease assistance available to 
her, and they had allowed United States citizens to form the 
American Volunteer Group to help her in the air. The Americans 
had also a vastly exaggerated notion of China’s military strength, 
as Mr, Churchill discovered to his surprise on arriving in Washington ; 
he warned Wavell that China bulked as large as Great Britain in 
1 Churchill, IV, 12-16. 
2 See H. Feis, The China Tangle (Princeton 1953), p. 4. 
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many American eyes. In fact, if he could epitomize in one word the 
lesson he had learnt in the United States, it was ‘China’. 

The British also were convinced of the importance of maintaining 
China’s resistance. Since January, 1941, they had had a military 
mission (No. 204, under Major-General L. E. Dennys) at Chungking 
and they too had granted China a credit, though much smaller than 
the American. But they held a far less favourable opinion of China’s 
effective military strength and they felt that such exiguous resources 
as they possessed could be more economically used elsewhere. They 
stood, however, in a special strategic relation to China, in that the 
only land-route by which supplies could reach her from outside was 
the Burma Road, which crossed the frontier mountains from Lashio 
in Burmese territory. Immediately on the outbreak of war Chiang 
Kai-shek assured the British and American liaison officers at 
Chungking that all Chinese resources would be placed unreservedly 
at the disposal of their countries for the prosecution of the war and 
that he was prepared to make any sacrifice for the common cause. He 
had ordered immediate preparations for an offensive to support 
Hong Kong—nothing came of this—and he would like to send troops 
to serve in Northern Burma if Burma could supply rations. General 
Dennys advised that the most valuable indirect help that China 
could give was by containing the greatest possible Japanese effort in 
China. He reported home that Chiang Kai-shek’s attitude was satis- 
factory and Chinese morale high, but the main problem was to get 
the Generalissimo’s orders translated into effective action on the part 
of the war-zone commanders. This difficulty always remained. 

On 15th December, when air losses in Malaya had become 
serious, Dennys and Major-General J. Magruder, his American 
opposite number, told Chiang Kai-shek that we needed all possible 
help from China to weather the present crisis. He replied that he 
regarded the defence of Burma as the defence of China and would 
send an army-corps of 50,000 men tomorrow, but he could not give 
an immediate answer to our request for the diversion to Burma of 
some Lend-Lease material recently arrived at Rangoon. He evidently 
felt sore, Dennys reported, that ‘he had never been taken into our 
confidence for fighting this war’. 

President Roosevelt had in fact on 14th December suggested that 
Chiang Kai-shek should summon a conference of the interested 
Powers at Chungking.! The Russians did not attend, but Wavell and 
the American General Brett were present at a secret meeting on the 
23rd. It was agreed that the first essential was to make Rangoon and 


1See M. Matloff and E. M. Snell, Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare 1941-42 
(Washington 1953: henceforward cited as Matloff). The President at the same time 
suggested to Stalin to hold a similar conference, his idea being ‘to avoid any hurt feelings 
or groundless suspicions in Chungking or Moscow’. 
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Burma secure and to continue supplies through them to China. 
Chinese forces would in the meantime continue to contain the 
Japanese armies on Chinese soil. Besides this the Generalissimo 
offered two Chinese armies—Chinese armies were roughly equivalent 
in strength to British divisions—for the defence of Burma, but only on 
condition that they were not mixed up with non-Chinese formations 
and had their own lines of communication. Wavell, however, was for 
the present only prepared to accept two divisions of the Fifth Chinese 
Army in Burma, preferring to hold the Sixth Army in reserve in the 
Kunming area. Wavell’s motives were mainly but not entirely 
administrative. ‘It was obviously better’, he signalled, ‘to defend 
Burma with Imperial troops than with Chinese, and Governor [of 
Burma] particularly asked me not to accept more Chinese for Burma 
than was absolutely necessary.’ Nevertheless in spite of Wavell’s 
denials the story persisted that he had ‘refused Chinese help’, and it 
was unfortunate that Chiang Kai-shek should have met with this 
rebuff at their first interview. Perhaps a more articulate or less forth- 
right man than Wavell could have avoided it. 

Some further misunderstanding and ill-will were caused at about 
the same time by an incident at Rangoon, where the British were 
unreasonably accused of having deliberately held up and converted 
to their own use some Lend-Lease material intended for China.? 

The Generalissimo was no doubt piqued by his failure to obtain 
the place he thought his due in the councils of the Allies, and he was 
inclined to magnify anything he could regard as a slight on his 
country or himself. He accepted however the A.B.D.A. scheme and, 
as we have seen, it was in order to convince him of the Allies’ deter- 
mination to maintain the supply route to China that Burma, contrary 
to British strategic opinion, was included in the A.B.D.A. area.® 


In the meantime news from Malaya was going from bad to worse.‘ 
After the abandonment of Kedah and Penang there was no prolonged 
resistance to the Japanese advancing rapidly down the west coast and 
also threatening the right flank of the 3rd Indian Corps by a moun- 
tain road from the east coast. “The object of our defence’ had been 
defined by the Chiefs of Staff in 1937 as ‘to prevent any Japanese 
action which would deny the base facilities of Singapore to our fleet 
on arrival’. They had recognized in the new circumstances of 1940 
that the protection of the Naval Base required also the defence of air 


1 This may have been due to rationing difficulties. 


*See S. W. Kirby and others, The War against Japan vp M.S.O. 1958, henceforward 
cited as Kirby), IT, 17-21. 


3 See p. 376 above. 
4 See Chap. xm above, Map g and Kirby, I, Chap. x1v. 
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bases in the north. The use of these had now been lost to ourselves, but 
it was still thought essential to deny to the enemy the airfields in 
Central Malaya ‘from which they could threaten the arrival of 
convoys’. Accordingly; in order to hold the enemy as far north as 
possible General Percival, after a visit to the front on 18th December, 
ordered 3rd Corps to stand west of the Perak river, withdrawing 
across it only when forced to do so; this strategy was endorsed on the 
same day at a conference at Singapore summoned at President Roose- 
velt’s suggestion and attended by British, United States, Dutch, 
Australian and New Zealand representatives with Mr. Duff Cooper 
in the Chair.} 

The Prime Minister, however, had been disquieted by the losses 
incurred without visible result in the early fighting in Malaya and he 
had signalled on 16th December warning the Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee that, since nothing compared in importance with the ‘fortress’ 
of Singapore, troops must be available for its ‘prolonged defence’. 
But Singapore was not a fortress. It was an island the size of the Isle of 
Wight, separated from the mainland by a narrow strait in which lay 
the Naval Base. The Naval Base was the point of real strategic 
importance, but its fixed defences were planned only against attack 
from the sea; air-attack from the north could render it valueless. 
The city of Singapore, moreover, had a civil population of nearly a 
million, whose maintenance must render prolonged defence of the 
island impossible. Mr. Churchill’s strategic flair was at its weakest 
when he lacked first-hand acquaintance with the theatre of opera- 
tions, 

Sir Alan Brooke was inclined to agree that the correct strategy 
was to concentrate on the defence of a line in North Johore covering 
Singapore, but considered that this was a matter for Brooke-Popham, 
the Commander-in-Chief, to whom he signalled: . . . ‘It 1s impossible 
to judge the conduct of the campaign from this distance. But it would 
appear vitally important to conserve your military resources suffi- 
ciently to continue opposition to Japanese on mainland and to en- 
sure at least the defence of a line in Northern Johore long enough to 
enable reinforcements to arrive.’ Mr. Churchill, however, insisted 
that it was for the government to assign his task to the Commander- 
in-Chief: in view of our incapacity to prevent Japanese landings in 
the peninsula, he should be told to confine himself to the defence of 
Johore, but this should not preclude his employing delaying tactics 
and demolitions on the way south and making an orderly retreat. 

Brooke-Popham in answer to the C.I.G.S. stated his plan of defence 
as follows: 


1 This conference was called in connexion with the President’s idea of inter-Allied 
conferences at Chungking and Moscow. 
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‘Object is to ensure security of Singapore naval base. Naval 
forces sufficient only for local operations, convoys and some 
interference on sea routes. Air forces back on southern bases able 
to give little support except reconnaissance... Broad policy is to 
continue opposition to the enemy on the mainland to cover the 
arrival of our reinforcements. Singapore and Johore are liable to 
heavy scale of sea-borne attack so long as enemy has command 
of the sea. Fortress troops and A.I.F.! have therefore not been 
drawn upon. ... Plan is to delay southward move, not to give 
ground unless forced to, subject to condition that 11th Division 
must remain in being as a fighting formation. Large amount of 
material in Kuala Lumpur area requires the enemy to be held off 
from this area as long as possible. . . . The approaches towards 
south and west, from Kelantan and Kuantan [on east coast] have 
still to be blocked. .. .’ 


The C.1.G.S. replied on 22nd December that the government fully 
agreed that the vital issue was to secure the Singapore Naval Base. 
No other considerations must compete with this. They approved the 
Commander-in-Chief’s plan to employ delaying tactics and his 
policy of continuing opposition on the mainland in order to cover the 
arrival of reinforcements and the execution of all possible demolitions. 
It was for him to judge when and to what line he must fall back, 
having regard to the danger of suffering too heavy losses, before the 
arrival of reinforcements. ‘A scorched earth policy must be rigidly 
applied and no arms, foodstocks or other valuable material must be 
left intact for the enemy.’ 

Thus the C.I.G.S. maintained his principle that it was for the 
Commander-in-Chief to fix the times and stages of retirement while 
stating Mr. Churchill’s objection to the frittering away of our forces. 
Later, on gth January, the Prime Minister told Wavell that he 
highly approved the manner in which the rearguard operation had 
been conducted so as to inflict the greatest loss and delay upon the 
enemy. 

In point of fact the matter was settled by the Japanese ; the impetus 
of their victorious advance against our dispirited and exhausted 
troops, lacking as these were in air or armoured support, was so over- 
whelming that nothing more than delaying actions was in any case 
practical until the Japanese came in contact with the fresh Australian 
brigades on the northern Johore line on 15th January. 

In spite of Percival’s hope to hold the Japanese for some time west 
of the Perak River they were allowed to cross that important obstacle 
unopposed on 24th and 25th December, and our defeats which 
followed at Kampar and Slim River involved the loss of Central 
Malaya. The enemy entered Kuala Lumpur on 11th January, 


1 Australian Imperial Force. 
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capturing much valuable material which there had been no time to 
remove or destroy.} 

Malaya was now part of the A.B.D.A. area under the supreme 
command of General Wavell. General Pownall, who had arrived at 
Singapore on 23rd December, took over from Brooke-Popham on the 
27th but only held his command for a few days before it was absorbed 
in Wavell’s. Duff Cooper’s mission ended at the same time. Brooke- 
Popham before leaving thought it only just to the commanders in 
Malaya to remind Whitehall that, although the integrity of Singapore 
had long been classified by the Chiefs of Staff as vital, the estimate by 
G.O.C., Malaya, of the necessary land forces, with which both he 
himself and the Chiefs of Staff had agreed, had not been attained; 
and that, when the Japanese attacked, our aircraft, including re- 
serves, were some 370 short of agreed requirements. He pointed out 
also that the enemy’s probable plan had been correctly judged by 
those on the spot. 

General Pownall on 27th December, after a two-days visit to the 
forward area, reported that his impression was not so much that the 
morale of the troops engaged was bad as that young troops had found 
the first shock of war very trying and lost confidence for the time 
being. But Wavell, visiting Malaya a few days later on the way to 
take up his new command in Java, reported on 8th January, the 
morrow of the Slim River disaster, that in the opinion of their com- 
manders the formations and units of 9th and 11th Divisions, with 
very few exceptions, were no longer fit to withstand attack, and the 
position had become ‘somewhat critical’. Next day, after discussion 
with Percival and Major-General Gordon Bennett, the Australian 
commander, he signalled his plan for fighting ‘a decisive battle’ on 
the north-west frontier of Johore, making use of the as yet uncom- 
mitted Australian troops. He hoped that these would succeed in 
delaying the enemy until the collection of reserves enabled us to 
deliver a counterstroke, though this could not be before mid- 
February. It would be a ‘time problem’ between the rate of the 
Japanese advance and the arrival of our reinforcements. On 12th Janu- 
ary he was hoping to have three Australian divisions along with the 
British 18th Division for the defence of Malaya and to use Indian 
troops from Malaya and India to garrison the Netherlands East 
Indies. He realized however that the enemy had the initiative, and 
we might be forced to use reinforcements, as they arrived, at the point 
of greatest danger. And that is what occurred.” With few exceptions, 

1 See Kirby, I, Chap. xvn. 

* First to arrive were 45th Indian Brigade on 3rd January, followed by 53rd British 
Brigade on 13th January, 44th Indian Brigade with 7,000 Indian reinforcements on 
22nd January, an Australian machine-gun battalion with 1,900 untrained infantry 


reinforcements on 24th January, and the remainder of 18th British Division (54th and 55th 
Brigades) on 29th January. 
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none of the troops which arrived in January were in. fit condition to 
oppose an enemy of the Japanese calibre, and they had in fact to be 
thrown into the battle piecemeal. Great difficulties also attended the 
dispatch of air reinforcements: ‘the air forces in the Far East con- 
tinued to be a wasting asset and air superiority could not be gained’.! 

On 16th January, the day after he had officially assumed command 
of A.B.D.A., Wavell signalled that the Japanese advance had been 
much more rapid than he had hoped, and the Prime Minister on his 
return from the United States was horrified to learn from him that 
‘until quite recently’ nothing had been done to construct defences on 
the north side of Singapore Island to prevent the enemy crossing the 
Johore strait. In fact, according to Sir John Kennedy, then Director 
of Military Operations, ‘the island had never been considered defen- 
sible from close attack—the channel was narrow, mangrove swamps 
impeded the fire of the defences; and the aerodromes, water-supply 
and other vital installations were within artillery range from the 
mainland’.? On the 19th Wavell reported that schemes were now 
being prepared for the defence of the northern part of the island. ‘I 
must warn you, however’, he continued, ‘that I doubt whether 
island can be held for long once Johore is lost . . . Singapore defences 
were constructed entirely to meet seaward. attack.’ Part of the 
garrison had already been sent forward to Johore and many of the 
troops remaining were of doubtful value. Nevertheless he still hoped 
that Johore might be held until the next convoy arrived. 

‘The Commander-in-Chief’s depressing signals, from 19th January 
onwards, clearly called for a review of our strategy at the highest 
level. Hitherto it had been assumed, though indéed the C.I.G.S. had 
been far from confident, that Singapore would hold for some months 
and would provide a base for a counter-offensive.* Now it seemed 
that the lynch-pin of our Far Eastern strategy might break in the 
near future, and the question arose whether this disastrous possibility 
should affect our reinforcement plans. 

‘21st January was a day of meetings in London. The Chiefs of Staff 
had before them in the morning a minute from the Prime Minister 
noting that Wavell’s signal gave little hope of a prolonged defence of 
the Island. The fall of Singapore would be a terrible shock to India, 
but if it could only hold for a few. weeks it was not worth while 
losing all our reinforcements and aircraft. On the other hand ‘the 
loss of Burma would be very grievous’. By ‘muddling things and 
hesitating to take an ugly decision’ we might lose both Singapore and 
the Burma Road.‘ At a further meeting, in the evening, Mr. Churchill 


1 Kirby, I, 262. 

* The Business of War (1957), p. 196. 

* Sir A. Bryant, The Turn of the Tide (1957, heticeiaeward cited as Bevan; p. 285. 
* Churchill, IV, 50. 
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said he was in favour of sending reinforcements to Singapore if there 
was a reasonable chance of holding the fortress; if not, we should 
not shrink from the necessity of sending them to Burma. The C.I.G.S. 
insisted that it must be left to Wavell, in the light of his estimate of 
the length of possible resistance and of the reinforcements he knew 
to be on the way,.to decide whether or not Singapore should be 
written off; he also stressed the importance of Sumatra as a link in 
the barrier-chain of Dutch islands. In the meantime Commander-in- 
Chief, India, was asked to send to Burma from India three British 
battalions, to be replaced in due course. 

The Defence Committee, meeting later that night, came to no 
decision as to the diversion of reinforcements. The Prime Minister’s 
mind was turning to the importance of Burma. Taking the widest 
view, he is recorded as saying, Burma was more important than 
Singapore. It was the terminus of our communications with China 
which it was essential to keep open. The Americans had laid the 
greatest stress on the importance of keeping China fighting on our 
side. It might be that some of the reinforcements destined for Malaya 
ought rather to be sent to Burma. ‘We did not wish to throw good 
money after bad.’ But the Committee decided to wait before opening 
the matter with Wavell; as an immediate issue the battle of Johore 
and the defence of Singapore should receive the highest ‘priority. 

In the event no action was taken and the two brigades of the 18th 
Division which had not yet arrived at Singapore followed the earlier 
brigade to their common doom. The choice before the Defence 
Committee was a difficult one. Nobody expected that the defence of 
Johore and the Island would collapse as quickly as it did, and the 
unfit condition of this Territorial division after its months of sea- 
voyage and lack of appropriate training was not realized. Neverthe- 
less, as the Prime Minister has since confessed, ‘There is no doubt 
what a purely military decision should have been’; but the thought 
of the loss of prestige if we had abandoned this ‘renowned key-point’ 
proved too strong. What the sentimental reaction in the Common- 
wealth might have been was indicated by a message from Mr. 
Curtin.} 

The Australian government were anxious about the threat to Port 
Moresby and northern Australia represented by the recent Japanese 
capture of Rabaul in the Bismarck Archipelago, and desired British 
support for their request for American naval and air assistance. 
Moreover, they said, the Australian people, having volunteered for 
service overseas in large numbers, found it difficult to understand 
why they must wait so long for an improvement in the situation. But 


1 See Churchill, IV, 51-52. Wavell seems to have been determined to use 18th Division 
in Malaya: See Kirby, I, 319. 
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the sting of the message was with reference to Malaya. Sir Earle 
Page, who had been present at the meeting on the 21st, had reported 
that the Defence Committee had been considering the evacuation of 
Malaya and Singapore. After all the assurances given in the past, 
this would be regarded, not in Australia alone, as ‘an inexcusable 
betrayal’. Even in an emergency, reinforcements should be diverted 
not to Burma but to the Netherlands East Indies. 

This signal was considered by the British Cabinet on 26th January. 
The Prime Minister regretted that the Australians had not been in- 
formed by their representative of the Defence Committee’s decision 
to give the highest priority to the defence of Johore and of Singapore 
Island. In any case no decision could have been taken on so grave a 
matter as the diversion of reinforcements without full consultation 
with the Dominions. It went without saying that Australian forces 
serving overseas must move homewards to the defence of their own 
country now that danger threatened it. But all the available shipping 
was at present mortgaged for essential military movements. 

By this time it was clear that the battle for Johore had been lost. 
The Japanese, exploiting their command of the sea to make further 
landings, proved irresistible to the opposing troops. On 28th January 
Percival, as he had been authorized to do by Wavell, ordered that our 
forces should be withdrawn to the Island by the 31st. This move was 
carried out and the causeway connecting it with the mainland was 
demolished that morning. It was also decided, with Wavell’s appro- 
val, to move all but two token flights of fighters from Singapore to 
Sumatra, since three of the four airfields on the Island were now 
exposed to artillery fire from across the strait. The bombers had 
already departed to Sumatra. 

Wavell, who visited Singapore on the 31st, reported with charac- 
teristic understatement that we had a ‘rather anxious period ahead’. 
As late as 3rd February he still reported that there was ‘every inten- 
tion and hope’ of holding Singapore. In the last few days considerable 
reinforcements had arrived ; their convoys were fortunate in getting 
through, only the last suffering appreciably from enemy air-attack. 
But none of these fresh troops, with the exception of an Australian 
machine-gun battalion, were fit for battle against a first-class enemy 
force. 

On the night of 8th/gth February, the Japanese effected a crossing 
of the 800-yard Johore strait. Their tactics and drive were too much 
for the defending forces and after less than a week, on 15th February, 
when the immense population of the city were short of water, the 
British force surrendered. Some 80,000 men from the United King- 
dom, India and Australia went into captivity. 
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The causes of the British defeat have been fully discussed elsewhere 
and only a brief summary is possible here.? 

Two days before the capitulation General Percival signalled home 
his assessment of the Japanese army as a warning of what might be 
expected in other campaigns in the Far East. Its success was due, he 
said, primarily to superior training, previous war experience, disci- 
pline and morale. ‘Other factors, notably air superiority and posses- 
sion of tanks, contributed to this success, but were not determining 
factors.’® 

Other weaknesses on the British side apart from the purely military 
must of course be taken into account, some of long standing which 
could not be remedied by efforts made in the last few months. In a 
country of so mixed a population as Malaya no spirit of national 
resistance could be expected against an Asian invader. Not all the 
area was under direct British rule, and the interests of the native 
rulers could not be disregarded. The relaxing climate was inimical to 
sustained exertion, and the need of maintaining production in a 
region of such economic importance hindered the recruitment of 
labour for purposes of defence. Worst of all, perhaps, no single 
authority existed to co-ordinate military and civilian effort. 

Wavell gave his opinion two days after the surrender that if we 
could have held out long enough in Malaya and Singapore to make 
it possible to build up a strong air force in the Netherlands East 
Indies we could have kept the Japanese ships and convoys from ap- 
proaching the island barrier and gradually pushed the enemy back. 
We appeared to have lost the race against time by a month, through 
the failure of Malaya and Singapore to hold out that much longer; 
but the Malayan front seemed to ‘crumble’ in his hands. 


“The trouble goes a long way back; climate, the atmosphere of the 
country (the whole of Malaya has been asleep for at least two 
hundred years), lack of vigour in our peacetime training, the 
cumbersomeness of our tactics and equipment, and the real 
difficulty of finding an answer to the very skilful and bold tactics 
of the Japanese in this jungle fighting. 

‘But the real trouble is that for the time being we have lost a 
good deal of our hardness and fighting spirit .. .”8 


Several weeks later, after reading reports which had come out of 


1 Kirby, I, Chap. xxvm (Retrospect). General Percival’s appreciation is given in 
Part IV of his dispatch of 25th April, 1946, Operations of Malaya Command, from 8th December, 
1941 to 15th February, 1942, Supplement to London Gazette of 26th February, 1948; and from 
a wider point of view in The War in Malaya (1949). 

* Writing later after a study of all the evidence available to him General Percival has 
stated as his considered opinion that the Japanese air and sea superiority, and the fact that 
they had tanks and we had none, were decisive factors. 

* To the C.I.G.S., 17th February; quoted from Kennedy op. cit., pp. 197-8; Kirby, I, 
468. 
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Singapore, Wavell said that ‘the main effect of this mass of statements’ 
was that ‘our system of government, our military training and our 
whole life in the east were suffering from complacency and under- 
estimate of the Japanese menace and never recovered from the first 
rude shock’. 

Praiseworthy efforts had been made since General Percival’s 
arrival to improve the situation, but the fact remains that the 
Japanese troops had been trained to a point of physical and moral 
toughness which their opponents could not equal. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that conditions in Malaya only reflected, if in greater 
degree, the unreadiness of the whole British people for war. British 
governments in the ’thirties, by failing to provide for the contingen- 
cies of war against Japan as well as Germany and Italy, had gambled 
with the safety of the countries in the Far East for which they were 
responsible. After the French collapse had upset calculations in the 
Mediterranean and south-east Asia, the bluff was called. When at 
length in the summer of 1940 the strategic necessity of holding the 
whole of Malaya was accepted in London and the decision taken to 
entrust the main responsibility for its defence to the Air, the forces 
required could not be found. 

Thus, to quote General Percival’s Dispatch, ‘the policy of relying 
primarily on air-power was in fact never implemented. In conse- 
quence of the above policy the Army dispositions were designed 
primarily to afford protection to the bases from which the air forces 
when available would operate. In the event the Army had to bear 
practically the whole weight of the Japanese attack with little air or 
naval support. This was the main cause of defeat.”? 

From the moment when the Japanese obtained control of airfields 
in Indo-China the fate of Malaya was sealed. The naval disasters of 
the Allies in December 1941 gave Japan the well-known advantages of 
maritime supremacy. In the Malayan campaign the land forces of the 
Commonwealth, some of them but newly arrived, many short of 
experienced officers and nearly all inadequately trained, if trained at 
all, in jungle fighting, were outfought by the picked Japanese troops 
trained and conditioned in country and climate not unlike Malaya.’ 
Even more important, the Japanese were inspired by a fanatical 
patriotism and determined on victory at all costs. Even the best 
troops in the world, however, under the most inspiring leadership, 
could not have held out indefinitely when sea and air were controlled 
by the enemy. 


* Paras. 598, 599. 
® Some troops, notably the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders and the Australians, who 
had spent some time in reserve areas, made good use of their jungle training. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE HOME FRONT, 
January-May 1942 


HEN THE Prime Minister returned to England on 

W 17th January he had much to report to the House of 

Commons and also much criticism to meet. The cessation 
of the blitz and the postponement, if only that, of a renewed threat of 
invasion had caused a relaxation of tension in the country and a 
decline from the heroic mood of the previous year. It was clear that 
on land and in the air the German enemy was principally concerned 
with his eastern front. The danger of an immediate collapse of Russia 
had been averted, and even the Battle of the Atlantic was going much 
better for the British than in the spring. It was natural that criticism 
unexpressed in the months of supreme peril and effectively dealt 
with in the debates of May and June 1941! should break out again 
when new but more distant disasters might suggest that the higher 
direction of the war was at fault. 

Since the summer there had been a good deal of grumbling in 
Parliament from Members claiming to represent opinion in their 
constituencies. They spoke of a ferment and a sense of frustration. It 
was said that production was not being efficiently handled ; that there 
was still much waste of effort and that potential reserves of enthusiasm 
and energy were being neglected. There were demands for a Ministry 
of Production. Another common complaint was that not enough was 
being done to help Russia. The stubborn defence by her armies, so 
unexpected by the experts, aroused profound, even passionate 
admiration, especially in Labour quarters. Could not more spec- 
tacular assistance be rendered her than the dispatch of munitions 
and raw materials and the bombing of Germany and the diversion of 
German aircraft from the Eastern front? Even before Stalin on 18th 
July appealed to Mr. Churchill to establish a front against Hitler in 
the north of France or in the Arctic, Mr. Aneurin Bevan had declared 
in the House that ‘to try to effect a second land front is an urgent 
necessity’ .? 

Before the outbreak of war with Japan little if any anxiety was 





1 See Vol. II, 459, 515. 

® Correspondence between the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and the 
President of the U.S.A. and the Prime Minister of Great Britain during the Great Patriotic War of 
1941-45 (Moscow, 1957; henceforward referred to as Soviet Correspondence), 1, 12: House of 
Commons Debates, 5th Series, Vol. 372. 
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expressed with regard to the security of the Far East, but the early 
calamities in that region inevitably provoked complaints of the 
strategy which had lost us two great ships and had starved Malaya 
of aircraft. Sympathy was expressed with the Australians whose 
homeland now lay open, it might seem, to invasion, and it was asked 
whether the Dominions had been, and whether they were now being, 
adequately consulted as to matters which concerned them so closely. 
By the end of January not only had the Japanese overrun most of the 
Malay peninsula but there was disappointment in Libya also. So far 
was Rommel from having been destroyed or even bundled out of 
Cyrenaica that he was actually counter-attacking and driving our 
forces before him. 

There was also growing criticism of the composition of the govern- 
ment, on grounds of both personality and principle. In the Prime 
Minister himself there was hardly any lack of confidence; gratitude 
and admiration for his leadership in 1940 were still too strong. But 
Members of the Left kept up the cry for ousting the ‘men of Munich’, 
whose political record was held to debar them from playing a proper 
part in a war in which Soviet Russia was our ally. There was a good 
deal of feeling too on other grounds that some members of the 
government were not pulling their weight. And even the Prime 
Minister was criticized for taking too much on himself; while de- 
mands were fairly common for a War Cabinet consisting solely of 
members without departmental responsibilities or for one selected 
solely on grounds of merit and not of the need to maintain a balance 
of parties. 

These various criticisms and many others were most strongly 
expressed in a three-day debate at the end of January, when Mr. 
Churchill asked the House of Commons for a Vote of Confidence, 
himself opening and closing the discussion.? He had considered such 
a declaration of continued support necessary, he said, because irre- 
sponsible criticism, if unchallenged, might give rise to misleading 
impressions outside. The world should know what backing these 
criticisms had, and the government itself should know how it stood. 

While admitting that he felt the weight of the war even more 
heavily than in ‘the tremendous summer days of 1940’, he claimed 
that the Middle East showed a vast improvement over the position 
three or four months ago when the Nile Valley was menaced at the 
same time from west and north—the latter ‘a more remote but in 
some ways more deadly attack’. Now the Caucasus and Baku and the 
Persian oilfields were denied to the enemy. The decision to send to 
Russia raw materials and munitions for which our troops had for 


1 See next Chapter. 
2H. of C. Debates, Vol. 377, 27th, 28th, 29th January. 
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long been ‘waiting thirstily’ was ‘a decision of major strategy and 
policy’ for which he felt no regrets. On the other hand to have 
yielded to the clamour for a ‘Second Front Now’ would have meant 
another and far more disastrous Dunkirk. The real point at issue was 
whether the government had acted rightly in giving priority to 
Russia, Libya and the Levant-Caspian area over the Far East. With 
Germany and Italy on our hands we had never been in a position to 
provide effectively for the Far East. It had therefore been the policy 
of the government ‘at almost all costs to avoid embroilment with 
Japan’ until we were sure that the United States would also be 
engaged. It had seemed unlikely that after refraining from attacking 
us in 1940 at our weakest moment the Japanese would do so in the 
last six months of 1941, when the United States fleet at Hawaii 
would threaten their rear. He took full personal responsibility for all 
that had happened, and he foresaw much more trouble ‘rolling 
towards us, like waves in a storm’. 

Mr. Churchill went on to describe the inter-Allied organization 
recently created in agreement with the Americans. The vanguard of 
the American forces was already in the United Kingdom and their 
navy was linked in the most intimate union with the Admiralty both 
in the Atlantic and in the Pacific; we should plan our-naval moves 
together ‘as if we were literally one people’. 

This last claim must in the light of present knowledge be regarded 
as an aspiration rather than a statement of fact. The naval catastro- 
phes which the two powers had recently suffered had dislocated their 
inchoate plans for common action in eastern waters and except in the 
East Indies intimate union was regrettably lacking. 

In his reply on the third day the Prime Minister again defended the 
policy which had not sent earlier reinforcements to the Far East. It 
was right to send to Russia munitions from the want of which Malaya 
suffered. It was right to launch the offensive in the Western Desert 
since it was necessary to repel the German threat to Egypt in order to 
set free forces and transport to meet what seemed an impending 
attack from the Caucasus ; Libya was the only region where we could 
open a second front and draw off German air-strength from Russia ; 
moreover, because his reinforcement route by sea was so vulnerable, 
the campaign in the Middle East was fought on terms most costly to 
the enemy, ‘Should we have been right,’ he asked, ‘to sacrifice all this 
and stand idly on the defensive in the Western Desert and send all our 
available forces to garrison Malaya and guard against a war with 
Japan which nevertheless might not have taken place, and which, I 
believe, did take place only through the civil government being over- 
whelmed by a military coup d’état ?’ 


1 H, of C. Debates, Vol. 377, column 1013. 
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In any case Mr. Churchill was entirely unrepentant as to the 
general policy; he defended the dispatch of the Prince of Wales and 
Repulse to Malaya as intended to deter Japan, if possible, from going 
to war, or, failing that, from sending troop convoys into the Gulf of 
Siam while the United States Pacific Fleet was at Hawaii.! 


The government’s triumph in the division that followed (464-1) 
showed that there was no desire—at least none that dared express 
itself{—for a change in the leadership, but the Prime Minister could 
not be unaware that the House was not equally content with all his 
colleagues and that the demand for a Ministry of Production was 
still vocal. He had himself in a debate on 29th July, 1941, stated his 
reasons forcibly against such a change.? The present system, he had 
then said, provided ‘a single co-ordinating plan for the programmes 
of the three Services based upon our strategic needs’. He himself, as 
Minister for Defence, had prepared a general scheme, a war supply 
budget, which had been finally approved by the Cabinet on 31st 
March. The execution of the plan was confided to the three Supply 
departments—the Controller in the Admiralty, the Minister of 
Supply, and the Minister of Aircraft Production. The allocation of 
raw materials, when there was competition, was satisfactorily dealt 
with by the Production Executive under the chairmanship of the 
Minister of Labour. The creation of a Minister of Production would 
merely insert an unnecessary piece of machinery between himself and 
his advisers ; it would duplicate his own functions. 

Such had remained his opinion until his recent visit to America, 
but he was now converted to the need for a change. Now that dis- 
cussions with both Russia and the United States about the allocation 
of munitions had become necessary, it was desirable that they should 
be conducted on the British side ‘through a single channel and, if 
possible, by a minister capable of representing the interests of British 
war production as a whole’.® More particularly, as Mr. Churchill 
told the House on roth February,‘ the appointment of Mr. Donald 
Nelson as chairman of the United States War Production Board 
had called for the appointment of a British equivalent, and he had 
decided to offer the post of Minister of War Production to Lord 
Beaverbrook. The three existing Supply departments would retain 
their separate identities under their respective chiefs, the new 
Minister, who would be a member of the Cabinet, ‘exercising general 


1 Mr. Churchill stated the government case in fuller detail in the Secret Session of 
23rd April, when he gave particulars of our naval losses. 


2 H. of C. Debates, Vol. 373, columns 1274 ff. 
* See M. M. Postan, British War Production (1952), p. 251. 
“H. of C Debates, Vol. 377, columns 1402 ff. 
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supervision’, concerting and co-ordinating their actions. He would 
carry out all the duties hitherto exercised by the Production Execu- 
tive, excepting only those concerned with manpower and labour, 
which would remain under the control of the Minister of Labour and 
National Service. 

A White Paper was issued setting forth the position. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s contacts with the United States and the Rus- 
sians—of whose claims for assistance of every kind he had become an 
uncompromising advocate—as well as his dynamic energies, had 
marked him out as the obvious choice for the new office; but it had 
not been found easy to define his powers in a way that he would 
accept, and after holding it for only a fortnight he resigned on 
grounds of health. He was able, however, to render useful service as 
head of a Supply Mission in the United States. The Prime Minister 
announced on 12th March that his successor as Minister of Produc- 
tion would be Captain Oliver Lyttelton, formerly President of the 
Board of Trade and at the time Minister of State in the Middle East. 
The meticulous White Paper was withdrawn, but Captain Lyttelton’s 
functions would be the same as Lord Beaverbrook’s: he was ‘charged 
with chief responsibility, on behalf of the War Cabinet’, of which he 
was a member, ‘for the business of war production as a whole, subject 
of course to the policy of the Minister of Defence and of the War 
Cabinet itself’, but no new ministry incorporating the existing 
Supply departments would be set up.? 

On 24th March, opening a debate on Production, the new Minister 
told the House that, having actual control of the three ingredients of 
war production—raw materials, machine tools and, in co-operation 
with the Minister of Labour and National Service, of labour—he was 
satisfied that his powers were both adequate and precise. In order 
to relate production ‘closely and continuously’ to strategical require- 
ments, he was setting up with the Cabinet’s approval a general staff 
of War Production, to include his Chief Adviser on Programmes and 
Planning, Sir Walter Layton, and the Assistant Chiefs of Staff of the 
three Services, together with the highest technical officers of the three 
Production ministries; this staff would serve the Defence Com- 
mittee, of which he would himself be a member. He would continue 
to keep in close touch with Lord Beaverbrook in America. 

Captain Lyttelton remained as Minister of Production till the end 
of the war. His Joint War Production Staff, which held its first 
meeting on 30th March, came to take over, to a large extent, the 
functions of the Defence Committee (Supply),? while he himself, 


1 Cmd. 6377. 

2 See Churchill, IV, 66-8, 74, H. of C. Debates, Vol. 378, column 1205. 

® The D.C.(S) held only seven meetings in 1942, and none between 17th July and 
14th December. 
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leaving the responsibilities of the three Supply ministries unimpaired, 
acquired as a co-ordinator, by virtue of his membership of the War 
Cabinet, an authority which they lacked. In the course of the year he 
paid two visits to the United States which achieved important 
results,? 

Other changes followed. On 24th February the Prime Minister 
announced to the House of Commons ‘a major reconstruction of the 
Government’.? ‘After nearly two years of strain and struggle it was 
right and necessary that a government called into being in the crisis 
of the Battle of France should undergo both change and reinvigora- 
tion’. He was sure that we had now ‘achieved a more tensely-braced 
and compact administration’. The changes affected both the War 
Cabinet and other Ministers of Cabinet rank. 

The War Cabinet would now consist of seven members instead of 
eight, Sir Stafford Cripps, our late ambassador in Russia, coming in in 
place of Mr. Greenwood and Sir Kingsley Wood, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Mr. Churchill had never accepted the view that it 
should consist wholly of Ministers free of departmental duties. Besides 
himself, who would continue to combine the office of Minister of 
Defence with the premiership, there would be three Ministers with 
departments: Mr. Attlee, the leader of the Labour Party, who would 
now, as well as being recognized as Deputy Prime Minister, take over 
the Dominions office, thus ensuring the representation of Dominion 
views at the highest level ; Mr. Eden, the Foreign Secretary ; and Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, the Minister of Labour and National Service. The 
three other members would have no departmental duties: Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who as Lord Privy Seal would relieve the Prime 
Minister of the arduous responsibilities of the leadership of the House 
of Commons; Sir John Anderson, Lord President of the Council, who, 
as Mr. Churchill put it, presided over what was ‘in certain respects 
almost a parallel Cabinet concerned with home affairs’ ; and Captain 
Oliver Lyttelton, the new Minister of Production.® 

Changes outside the War Cabinet included the appointment of 
Lord Cranborne to succeed Lord Moyne as Secretary for the Colonies 
and Leader of the House of Lords. Sir James Grigg, Permanent 
Under-Secretary at the War Office, replaced Captain Margesson as 
Secretary of State—a constitutional innovation which several 
Members, without disputing the new Minister’s ability, thought un- 
desirable as a precedent. Colonel Llewellin became Minister of Air- 
craft Production in succession to Colonel Moore-Brabazon, his place 


1See below, Chap. xxm. A full description of the powers and development of the 
Ministry of Production is given in Postan, British War Production. 


2H. of C. Debates, Vol. 378, column 36. 


* Technically Captain Lyttelton had been a member of the War Cabinet while Minister 
of State at Cairo, and his successor, Mr. R. G. Casey, was to hold the same rank. 
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as President of the Board of Trade being filled by Dr. Dalton, 
who was succeeded at the Ministry of Economic Warfare by Lord 
Selborne. 

The changes on the whole were well received; they met much of 
the criticism recently expressed in Parliament and the Press. Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s appointment was welcome, not by any means only 
in Labour quarters, both for his own high qualities and as affording 
relief to the Prime Minister, who in the opinion of many was still 
Carrying too much weight. As the tide of our disasters mounted in the 
course of the year, the view was strongly expressed in both Houses 
that in the interests of efficiency he should divest himself also of the 
office of Minister of Defence. He was himself however resolute that it 
was essential that he should retain it. ‘It is most important,’ he has 
written, ‘that at the summit there should be one mind playing over 
the whole field, faithfully aided and corrected, but not divided in its 
integrity. I should not of course have remained Prime Minister for an 
hour if I had been deprived of the office of Minister of Defence’.? 

In the debate of 24th February he explained ‘the method by which 
the war has been and will be conducted’. He insisted that there was 
nothing which he did or had done as Minister of Defence which he 
could not do as Prime Minister. ‘As Prime Minister I am able to deal 
easily and smoothly with the three Service Departments, without 
prejudice to the constitutional responsibilities of the Secretaries of 
War and Air and First Lord of the Admiralty’. . . There is of course 
no Ministry of Defence and the three Service Departments remain 
autonomous .. .* ‘For the purpose of maintaining general supervision 
over the conduct of the war,’ he said, ‘which I do under the authority 
of the War Cabinet and the Defence Committee, I have at my dis- 
posal a small staff, headed by Major-General Ismay, which works 
under the long-established procedure and machinery of the pre-war 
Committee of Imperial Defence and forms a part of the War Cabinet 
secretariat.’ While he took constitutional responsibility for all that 
was done or not done, he did not, of course, conduct the war from day 
to day himself; it was conducted from day to day, and plans were 
prepared, by the Chiefs of Staff in Committee. These three officers, 
who sat together every day and often twice a day, gave executive 
orders and directions to the Commanders-in-Chief in the various 
theatres. “They advise me, they advise the Defence Committee and 
the War Cabinet on large questions of war strategy and supply. I am 
represented on the Chiefs of Staff Committee by Major-General 
Ismay, who is responsible for keeping the War Cabinet and myself 
informed on all matters requiring higher decision.” The Chiefs of 


1 Churchill, IV, 80. 
3 H. of C. Debates, Vol. 378, columns 40 ff. 
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Staff were relieved of a great mass of secondary questions by the 
Vice-Chiefs’ Committee, and both had at their disposal the three- 
Service Joint Planning Staff and Joint Intelligence Staff.1 Besides 
this the three staffs of the Army, Navy and Air Force were in constant 
collaboration at all levels where combined operations were involved. 

Each of the three Chiefs of Staff had the professional executive 
control of his own Service.? Mr. Churchill’s practice, he said, was to 
leave them to do their own work, subject to his ‘general supervision, 
suggestion and guidance’. Out of 462 meetings of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee in 1941, most of them lasting over two hours, he had 
presided at only 44 himself. In addition, there were the meetings of 
the Defence Committee, at which the Service Ministers were present 
as well as other ministerial members, and there were the Cabinet 
meetings at which the Chiefs of Staff were present when military 
matters were discussed. 

Such was the machinery which, as Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence, he had ‘partly elaborated and partly brought into existence’. 
He was satisfied that it was the best that could be devised to meet the 
present difficulties and dangers, and he had no intention of making 
any serious or fundamental change in it.® 

But criticism was not silenced. Our continuing failures in the Far 
East, coupled with the escape of the Gneisenau and Scharnhorst‘ and 
the disappointments in Libya, caused a fairly widespread feeling that 
something was wrong at the top. Changes in the machinery for the 
central direction of the war were again pressed for by members of 
both Houses of Parliament, including some who had lately held high 
office and others with recent Service experience. Prominent among 
the first were Lord Hankey, a member of the government till only a 
few weeks previously, and Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield, 
Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence in the Chamberlain War 
Cabinet.® 

It was asserted in the Lords that the existing staff structure, with 
its apex in the Chiefs of Staff Committee, failed in respect of precision 
and provision for the future. With an efficient system, would it not 
have been foreseen that after the defection of France in 1940 Indo- 
China could no longer be relied on to bar Japanese aggression against 
Malaya? In respect of operations too a failure in team-work between 
the Services was apparent: Lord Cork could speak from personal 
experience of the lack of such co-operation in Norway, and did not 


1 Usually the Chiefs met in the morning and the Vice-Chiefs in the afternoon, but the 
meetings of both were numbered in a single series. 

3 The First Sea Lord exerted an operational control which his colleagues did not. 

* H. of C. Debates, Vol. 378, columns 41-43. 

* See below, p. 500. 

5 See House of Lords Debates of 24th, 25th February, 25th March, 22nd April, 5th May: 
House of Commons Debates of 24th, 25th February, 19th, zoth May. ) 
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our inability to stop the German ships in the Channel prove the 
absence of a common plan? 

Lord Swinton, who had played a distinguished part before the war 
in the organization of the Air Ministry, put forward a plea for a Great 
General Staff—an inter-service body ‘permanently in session’ and 
‘working as a single unit to prepare joint plans... on the prevision of 
the great strategical operations which will be necessary to meet any 
emergency’. The notion of a Great or Combined General Staff found 
considerable support, but its supporters were not all thinking of the 
same thing, and the expression was therefore not perhaps a happy 
one. Lord Chatfield had received the impression that what was 
intended was ‘a great machine run by the Services which was go- 
ing to dominate our strategy and ensure that no more bad decisions 
were made .. . something like the German Great General Staff 
or the Japanese Great General Staff which run the war for their 
respective countries’. Anything of that sort, he said, was incon- 
ceivable in a country where civil control was accepted, and where 
‘the military machine is not an executive machine but an advisory 
machine’. 

Lord Swinton, however, said that he had ‘always insisted that the 
Great General Staff must be responsible to the Chiefs of Staff in their 
corporate capacity’. He had always ‘flatly refused to accept any 
divorce between planning and responsibility for action’. But this 
principle apparently did not exclude ‘a great Combined General 
Staff, devoting itself entirely to strategy, with its economic conse- 
quences, and adequately served in personnel’. On a later occasion, 
however, he said that he was ‘in full agreement with those who hold 
that the Great General Staff must be the Chiefs of Staff in their 
corporate capacity’. 

By then the government had presented a White Paper? setting out 
at length the organization of the War Cabinet and Chiefs of Staff 
with their sub-committees, with separate provision for Strategical, 
Executive and Future Operational Planning. These three sub-com- 
mittees all reported to the Joint Planning Committee, consisting of 
the Directors of Plans of the three Services, who in turn reported to 
the Chiefs of Staff. There were some critics who would have liked the 
Joint Planners to live and work in a separate building so as to acquire 
a corporate spirit uncontaminated by departmental prejudices, but 
in the official view it was essential for a realistic approach that they 
should remain in the closest touch with their departments. The 
existing organization did therefore to a considerable degree meet the 
wishes of those who desired a Combined Staff; but the Chiefs of Staff 

1H. of L. Debates, Vol. 122, columns 32, 853, 127, 439, 825. 

2 Cmd. 6351 of 22nd April. 
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could not be only a planning body, they were forced to concern 
themselves with many matters besides strategy. Nor did the system 
provide for direct representation of the economic, the technical or the 
scientific point of view among the military advisers of the govern- 
ment, though of course these were represented on other bodies 
included in the organization of the War Cabinet and served by the 
secretariat under Sir Edward Bridges. 

Professor A. V. Hill insisted in the Commons debate of 24th Feb- 
ruary that 


‘the fundamental axiom in modern war is that an exact know- 
ledge of weapons and equipment is necessary at the highest level 
of all as the essential basis, not only of strategy and tactics, but 
even, one may say, of policy itself... Nor can the sort of technical 
knowledge which is necessary for those who have to guide our 
strategy now be acquired as a part-time job by an elder statesman 
whose historical outlook inevitably leads him to think in terms of 
earlier wars.! It requires the full-time attention of a technical sec- 
tion of a combined General Staff, composed for the main part of 
young and able officers of all arms who have grown up with 
modern weapons and equipment. No such joint technical section 
exists at present to guide the councils of the Minister of Defence. . . 
It seems to many of us, therefore, to be essential that a great 
General Staff should be instituted, not merely a collection of 
advisory committees, but a body with executive functions, of 
which the technical section of which I have spoken should be a 
part, to deal with the general strategy of the war. This cannot be 
done piecemeal by the Chiefs of Staff of the three Services, 
briefed by their separate staffs, even meeting daily to sort the 
matter out. A full-time staff is required with no other functions 
and with executive power, to consider strategical problems as a 
whole. Since the policy and supply and manpower are necessarily 
involved in strategy and tactics on the world scale, it would seem 
essential that a Deputy Minister of Defence should be appointed 
to sit in the War Cabinet to represent the combined staffs and to 
present their conclusions to the Cabinet as a whole’.? 


Lord Swinton, who had done much to associate leading physicists 
with the operational and strategic plans of the Air Ministry, expressed 
similar views, though without such concrete suggestions. It appeared 
that the government scheme did not provide for such an integration 
of Chiefs of Staff, Directors of Production and scientists in a single 
body as had existed under the Committee of Imperial Defence and he 
asked how the need was met now. Lord Hankey, also, urged that the 


1 Was this an allusion to Lord Hankey’s Scientific Advisory Committee (See Vol. IT, 
354) who reported to the Lord President of the Council ? 
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services of scientists should be used ‘in the central control of the war’, 
as well as in the Departments and Commands. 

The need for the representation of economics, technology and 
science at the levels where strategy was decided could also be used to 
support the widely expressed desire for an independent chairman of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee. It was argued that it was wrong in 
principle that the executive head and spokesman of one Service 
should also act as chairman, and as such convey and interpret the 
views of his colleagues as well as his own to the government, especially 
when their views conflicted. This could be done better by a fourth 
member who, having no Service axe to grind, would be better able 
to bring about agreement and in any case to report the Service views 
impartially. It was also argued that an independent chairman, free 
from the burden of exacting departmental duties, would have the 
time for looking ahead and for bringing to the notice of his colleagues 
the various interests, strategic, economic, scientific etc., for which a 
combined general staff was advocated. 

Sir Edward Grigg, recently an Under-Secretary in the War Office, 
summed up his ideal chairman’s position as threefold : he should be a 
watchdog, from the professional side, to see that nothing was over- 
looked ; a co-ordinator, to ‘make sure that, in production policy and 
also in the allocation of strength, a proper balance between the Ser- 
vices is observed’ ; and thirdly, ‘a filter and sifter of plans’ for the War 
Cabinet. He should be ‘a cold, analytical, professional man, working 
without any political colour, to put up, in the first instance, for ulti- 
mate decision by the War Cabinet, absolutely unprejudiced and un- 
coloured professional advice’. Lord Hankey saw the chairman’s 
duties as ‘to take charge of the whole Staff organization, drive it 
along and see that it is functioning’. He was sure that ‘these duties are 
beyond the possibilities of either the Prime Minister or the C.I.G.S., 
both of whom have such overwhelming responsibilities to fulfil’.* 

But obvious difficulties appeared if one tried to envisage this 
functionary more closely. Was he to be a Service man or a civilian? 
Was he to be a Super-Chief of Staff, or merely a co-ordinator? In 
any case it would be hard to find a man possessed of all the necessary 
qualities, and no name was mentioned in these debates, though later 
on, in July, that of Wavell was suggested. 

The objections were perhaps most forcibly stated by Colonel 
Oliver Stanley, who after acting as Secretary of State for War under 
Chamberlain in 1940 had served for eighteen months as a member of 
the Future Operations Planning sub-committee. A civilian chairman, 
he said, would import political considerations at a stage where only 


1H. of L. Debates, Vol. 122, columns 890, 838. | 
* H. of C. Debates, Vol. 380, column 98; H. of L. Debates, Vol. 122, column 837. 
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military were in place. A Service super-chief could not express to the 
Cabinet the views of one of the three Chiefs of Staff—should he dissent 
from his two colleagues—as well as that officer himself; while a mere 
chairman, having no executive control, could never be equal in 
authority to the heads of the Services. But while he saw no good in an 
‘independent chairman’, he thought the committee would profit by 
the inclusion of a ‘swinger’—an additional member free from depart- 
mental duties who could be ‘put on to some particular job’, of which 
he suggested instances, or act as ‘a follow-up-man’; Lord Louis 
Mountbatten was now, as Chief of Combined Operations, a member 
of the Committee, but he had his own responsibilities and could not, 
said Colonel Stanley, be charged with more general duties. 
Obviously, however, the higher direction of the war could not be 
discussed without reference to the position of the Prime Minister 
and Minister of Defence, or rather of Mr. Churchill. The desire was 
almost universal to help and not to displace him but many doubted 
whether his way of working with the Chiefs of Staff gave the best 
results. Did he not press them too hard, both in using his tremendous 
force of personality to compel their assent, and in wearing down their 
minds and bodies by keeping them arguing until the small hours? 
‘Nobody is at his best,’ said Lord Chatfield, ‘in the middle watch.”* 
Was it desirable that they should always have his representative, 
even so tactful and personally acceptable a one as General Ismay, 
sitting with them and reporting their discussions? And was it not 
wrong in principle that the opinion of the Chiefs of Staff should 
come to the Defence Committee or Cabinet not as purely military 
advice, but as advice already influenced by the Prime Minister’s 
ideas? This last point was made, without naming names, by Colonel 
Stanley as an argument against a civilian chairman. It was suggested 
that Mr. Churchill had interposed himself between the Chiefs of 
Staff and the War Cabinet in such away astomake independent judge- 
ment by the latter difficult and to reduce their authority, while his 
prominence as Minister of Defence lowered the status of the Service 
Ministers, members though they were of the Defence Committee. 
But further, it was asked, apart from saving the time of those of the 
War Cabinet who were not members of it, what purpose did the 
Defence Committee serve? Both Lord Hankey and Colonel Stanley— 
who regarded Ismay’s unobtrusive presence at the Chiefs of Staff 
meetings as wholly beneficial—considered it an unnecessary wheel in 
the machine. Mr. Churchill in fact made much less use of the De- 
fence Committee in 1942 than in the previous year; he preferred the 
less formal ‘staff conferences’ to which he could summon anyone 


1H. of C. Debates, Vol. 380, columns 112 ff; for Mountbatten’s position, see p. 514 
ow. 
* H. of L. Debates, Vol. 122, column 466. 
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whose presence he thought desirable. Meetings of the Defence 
Committee seem to have been reserved for special occasions when 
other than military views needed to be heard. 

But for the most part these parliamentary discussions are of 1 interest 
only as evidence of contemporary informed opinion. Mr. Churchill 
had made his own views clear and was not likely to change them. His 
knowledge of war—if not of the latest techniques—from both study 
and experience far exceeded that of any of his critics. He was widely 
read in military history and he had seen active service as a cavalry 
subaltern and in command of a battalion. Except for the Foreign 
Office he had held all the great civil offices concerned with the waging 
of war: he had been First Lord of the Admiralty, Secretary of State 
for War, for the Air and for the Colonies, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Home Secretary, President of the Board of Trade and 
Minister of Munitions. He was no ordinary civilian Minister ; indeed 
he was no ordinary man. Parliament and the country had the good 
sense to recognize this, and no alternative to him was ever seriously 
suggested. It was true that, as he said, there was nothing that he did 
as Minister of Defence which he could not do as Prime Minister. But 
the additional title pointed the fact that he regarded the conduct of 
the war on its military side as his particular province and that to sit 
in close and constant consultation with the Chiefs of Staff was a 
natural part of his duties. 

Diaries and memoirs published since the war have emphasized the 
strain thrown on his advisers by Mr. Churchill’s temperament and by 
what they considered wasteful diversions of the planners’ time and 
energies to the study of unpromising schemes. But all have testified to 
the greatness of his leadership. Lord Ismay, who stood in a very 
special relationship to him and to the Chiefs of Staff, has loyally 
insisted that hard as he pressed his professional advisers he never 
adopted a purely military decision against their firm and final 
opinion.” It was fortunate that in Sir Alan Brooke, whom the Prime 
Minister appointed chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee in 
succession to Sir Dudley Pound from gth March, they had a spokes- 
man of iron nerve who could prove as tough and obstinate in dis- 
cussion as Mr. Churchill himself when a professional question was 
involved. The strain was severe and often exasperating. Lord Ismay 
admits that his chief was inconsiderate, but denies that, in view of the 
greatness of the cause and of the man, his subordinates had any just 
grievance. Lord Hankey, while often critical of Mr. Churchill and 
inclined to prefer the Lloyd George system to which he himself had 
contributed so much, declared that all his own suggestions were 


1 Seventy-five meetings of the Defence Committee (Operations) were held in 1941; 
only twenty in 1942, of which only seven were held after April, and none in May or June. 
3 The Memoirs of Lord Ismay (1960), pp. 164, 173-6 and Chap. xi generally. 
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‘subordinated to one overriding principle, and that is that the Prime 
Minister of the day, who has so tremendous a responsibility, must 
have a machine and methods that suit him’.! Sir Alan Brooke, though 
often chafing at his chief’s way of doing business, had no doubts that, 
the Prime Minister being the man he was, there could be no inter- 
mediary between him and the Chiefs of Staff.? 


Matters were not so easily settled with regard to the Dominions, 
now asserting their status as independent nations. Members at 
Westminster, as was said above, besides expressing sympathy with 
Australia and New Zealand in their exposed position, wanted to 
know whether their views were properly represented in the decision 
of policy, and Mr. Churchill had referred briefly to the subject in the 
January debate.? In fact the problem how to ensure that the Domin- 
ions had their due say in the conduct of the war was found to present 
peculiar difficulties. The Anglo-American decision to defeat Germany 
first had been originally taken in the early months of 1941 and re- 
newed in December without Dominion participation. In London the 
rightness of this decision might seem axiomatic, but in the Pacific 
lands it was otherwise, and the Prime Minister was perhaps too 
ready to assume that the policy which commended itself to him and 
the President should be acceptable to the Dominions. 

In the case of Canada, whose recent splendid contribution of a 
billion Canadian dollars had been gratefully welcomed, the difficulty 
never became acute, both for geographical reasons and because of 
her closer personal contacts with the United Kingdom and the 
United States. In the case of South Africa Mr. Churchill’s long 
friendship with General Smuts and their similarity of outlook en- 
sured easy relations. The Australian and New Zealand governments, 
however, were critical of United Kingdom policy not only with re- 
gard to the dispatch of reinforcements. Now that the war had spread 
to their own quarter of the globe they felt entitled to a larger share 
in its general direction.‘ The attempt, not wholly successful, to meet 
their wishes is illustrated in the story of the Pacific Council. We had 
always been ready, the Prime Minister told the Commons on 
27th January,® to form an Imperial War Cabinet containing the 
Prime Ministers of the four Dominions. Whenever any of them had 
come to London they had taken their seats at our table as a matter of 


1 H. of L. Debates, Vol. 122, column 444. 

2 See Bryant, The Turn of the Tide, p. 307. 

3H. of C. Debates, Vol. 377, column 613. 

See P. N. S. Mansergh, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs (O.U.P. 1958), pp. 
110-15, 132 ff. 

® H. of C. Debates, Vol. 377, columns 613-15, 27th January, 1942. 
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course. Unfortunately, it had not been possible to get them all 
together at the same time, whereas the presence of Dominion repre- 
sentatives of lesser status who had no power to take decisions was not 
quite the same thing and raised ‘some serious problems’. 

On igth January, Mr. Churchill, as has been said,! after long 
discussion at Washington, proceeded to offer to Australia and New 
Zealand, as a means of securing that they, along with the Dutch, 
should be continuously associated with the whole conduct of the war 
against Japan, a ‘Far Eastern Council on the ministerial plane’ 
meeting in London, over which he would himself preside. It would 
be served by a group of Dominion liaison officers in consultation with 
the United Kingdom Joint Planners, and would focus and formulate 
the views of the represented Powers to the President. Mr. Churchill’s 
proposal was anything but acceptable to the governments of the two 
Dominions, To them it seemed obvious that in the higher direction 
of the war in the Pacific the preponderant voice would be that of 
America and the major decisions would be taken at Washington. As 
Mr. Fraser put it, the suggested scheme made no provision for ‘direct 
and continuous access to the power which, under the arrangement so 
far proposed, is solely responsible for the conduct of naval operations 
in that portion of the world which includes New Zealand’. The 
Australian government, supported by a unanimous decision of their 
Advisory War Council in which all parties were represented, took a 
similar view. They desired not only that an accredited representative 
of Australia should have the right to be heard in the British War 
Cabinet in the formulation and direction of policy but also that a 
Pacific War Council should be established at Washington comprising 
representatives of the United Kingdom, the United States, Australia, 
China, the Netherlands and New Zealand. “This body would be a 
Council of Action for the higher direction of the war in the Pacific 
and would have associated with it the Joint Staff already established 
on which the members of the Pacific Council would also have 
representatives of their Services if they so desired.’ 

The first request was granted at once, and the privilege was of 
course made available to the other Dominions. But with regard to 
the matter of a War Council it took some time to come to an arrange- 
ment which the two Dominions would, if somewhat reluctantly, 
accept. | 

On the one hand Mr. Churchill was convinced that the Dominions 
would be better served by the scheme on which he and the President 
had agreed. The Far Eastern Council in London, so far from being 
an advisory body, would be the centre at which the views of the 
United Kingdom, the Australian, the New Zealandand the Netherlands 


1 See p. 374, above. 
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governments were focused and formulated on the staff as well as on 
the ministerial plane and effective decisions reached, and no decision 
could be taken either in Washington or in London which did not take 
full account of the views of those four governments. If the orders of 
the A.B.D.A. Powers to the Supreme Commander were to be 
framed by a body in Washington representing all those Powers, the 
representatives of the governments concerned, other than of the 
United States, would be less favourably placed for expressing the 
views of their governments. 

On the other hand the Dominion governments felt strongly on the 
matter, and the Prime Minister was told that the King was anxious 
about the bitterness which might develop in those countries if the 
United Kingdom did not go some way to meet them. The Prime 
Minister in his reply to the Palace remarked that ‘Access to the 
supreme power is exceptionally difficult’, but ‘It is always good to let 
people do what they like and then see whether they like what they 
do’. He agreed on reflexion that there was a good deal of logic in the 
Dominions’ point of view, and after a few days the matter was passed 
to the President. 

Mr. Roosevelt replied that, in his view and that of his advisers, all 
political matters concerning Australia, New Zealand and the 
Netherlands East Indies should continue to be handled in London, 
while military matters should be resolved at Washington ; but to have 
all these countries represented each by three men on the Joint Staff 
considering A.B.D.A. problems would result in an altogether un- 
wieldy body; their representatives should however be called in to 
discuss matters involving ‘their national interest and collaboration’. 
But when immediate decision was required these officers must be 
ready to give their individual advice without waiting for their 
governments’ formal assent.} 

Mr. Churchill approved of these proposals, but said to the President 
that he assumed that the Far East Council would make recommenda- 
tions to Washington on military as well as political matters. 


“The purely military would go from our Chiefs of Staff Committee 
in London to the Combined Chiefs of Staff Committee in 
Washington. The political aspects would be dealt with either 
through the Foreign Office and State Department or, when 
necessary, between you and me... When the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff in Washington were dealing with something affecting the 
A.B.D.A. or the Anzac area, or even larger matters, it would be 
natural for them to invite representatives of the Military Missions 
of Australia, New Zealand and Holland to attend the discussion.’ 


1 Harry Hopkins some weeks earlier had remarked that ‘everybody and his grand- 
mother’ had wanted to be on the ‘appropriate joint body’ then under discussion. Sherwood, 
p. 481. 
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The President’s views were passed on to the Dominion Prime 
Ministers, who felt bound to acquiesce though they were not satisfied, 
and the first meeting of the Pacific War Council, as it was to be called, 
was held in London on roth February. Mr. Churchill, Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Eden represented the United Kingdom; Mr. Amery, India and 
Burma ; there were representatives also of the Netherlands, Australia 
and New Zealand, besides the three British Chiefs of Staff and 
General Ismay.? 

The Council held four meetings in February and four in March, 
but it cannot be said to have played any important part in the 
direction of the war. This, on the British side, was now substantially 
in the hands of Mr. Churchill and the Chiefs of Staff, with occasional 
reference to the Defence Committee and Cabinet, and it was out of 
the question that they should share their responsibility and authority. 
The Dominions, however, attained their desire soon afterwards in the 
establishment of a parallel Pacific War Council in Washington, which 
met for the first time on 1st April with the President in the Chair.? 
Here the Dominion representatives came into direct personal contact 
with the supreme American authority. But the Council did not itself 
direct policy. The American Chiefs of Staff not only disliked the idea 
of duplicate councils in London and Washington but represented that 
their own attendance as advisers to such a body in Washington 
would not be in accordance with United States constitutional pro- 
cedure, under which they reported to the President direct. Neither 
they nor their British colleagues in fact attended, nor had they any 
link with the Pacific Council except in the person of the President. 
What the Council did was to give its members the opportunity of 
obtaining information and stating their views. ‘Such an opportunity’, 
as Professor Mansergh says, ‘was a psychological necessity for the 
Pacific dominions, abruptly confronted with the actual danger of 
invasion and sensitive, especially in the case of Australia, lest their 
peril be overlooked in the making of global strategy.’® 


1 A representative of China was present at the fourth and later meetings. 

2? The Canadian government at the end of March claimed the right for Canada to be 
represented on the Pacific Council wherever it sat, and Mr. Mackenzie King attended 
a meeting in Washington on 15th April (C. P. Stacey, Six Years of War (Ottawa, 1955), 
P- 320). 

3p. N.S. Mansergh, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, p. 139. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


ROMMEL’S RIPOSTE: 
THE THREAT TO MALTA 


ETWEEN THE Prime Minister’s return from America and 
B: debate in the House of Commons prospects in the Middle 
East had changed greatly for the worse. 

‘Crusader’ had achieved important successes. It had _ relieved 
Tobruk. It had regained Cyrenaica with its airfields and the port of 
Benghazi. But it had also suffered a succession of disappointments. 
The enemy had not succumbed to the first rush of Auchinleck’s 
November offensive, but had opposed to it an aggressive resistance 
which caused a change of command in Eighth Army. Next, Rommel 
had succeeded in extricating his battered and exhausted force and 
establishing it in a strong position forward of El Agheila, beyond 
which the Italians had been driven nearly a year before. And now he 
was to upset our calculations again. 

Auchinleck had thought it possible that ‘Rommel might stage a 
counter-offensive with the object of throwing us back and possibly 
recapturing Benghazi’, but he did not think this likely, or likely to 
succeed, and on 12th January he told the Prime Minister that he was 
convinced that we should press forward with ‘Acrobat’, to Tripoli ; 
at least we must capture the Agheila position.? But a few days later, 
on the 15th, he had to accept General Ritchie’s opinion that owing 
to maintenance difficulties we should not be able to resume the 
offensive until 11th-15th February, and he so informed the C.I.G:S. ; 
in the meantime all our efforts would be directed to building up 
supplies at Benghazi. 

But before the end of January Benghazi was again in enemy hands. 
Rommel, reinforced by some fifty tanks and supplies newly arrived 
from Tripoli and confident of the weakness of his enemy’s forward 
troops, counter-attacked on the morning of the 21st. The British were 
in no position to fight a defensive battle against a determined 
assailant. One of the lessons of the war in Western Cyrenaica was that 
only at the south-western and south-eastern corners of the Benghazi 
bulge could a secure halting-place be found. But the British Com- 
mand, set on a further advance and underrating Rommel’s resilience 
and further hampered by difficulties of supply, had accepted the risk 


1 See Map 6. 
* See above, p. 243. 
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of leaving their scattered forces in exposed positions. Just as in the 
spring of 1941, General Playfair points out, ‘the British dispositions 
had again been such as to invite attack without possessing the neces- 
sary strength to meet it’.4 Rommel was not the man to refuse such an 
invitation or fail to exploit it. 

On 7th February, when our troops were back at Gazala some forty 
miles west of Tobruk, the three Commanders-in-Chief in the Middle 
East assured the Chiefs of Staff that our object was still to destroy 
the enemy forces, especially the German, in Cyrenaica and then 
occupy Tripolitania, and therefore to resume the offensive as soon as 
possible. But the date when we could do so depended on the relative 
rates at which we and the enemy could build up armoured formations 
and on ‘our ability to maintain a sufficiently superior force forward 1h 
Western Cyrenaica’ should the enemy decide, as was likely, to await 
our offensive. Owing to our inferiority in tank performance we must 
enjoy at least 50 per cent numerical superiority in tanks if we were to 
have a reasonable chance of beating the enemy’s armour on ground 
of his own choosing. 

For the present, Ritchie had been instructed to hold a line covering 
Tobruk, which was essential as a supply base for the resumption of 
the offensive, but Auchinleck warned him: 


‘If, for any reason, we should be forced to withdraw from our 
present forward positions, every effort will still be made to prevent 
Tobruk being lost to the enemy; but it is not my intention to 
continue to hold it once the enemy is in a position to invest it 
effectively. Should this appear inevitable, the place will be 
evacuated, and the maximum amount of destruction carried out 
in it, so as to make it useless to the enemy as a supply base.’ 


Ritchie was therefore instructed to avoid his forces ‘being invested in 
Tobruk in the event of our having to withdraw to the east of that 
place’. The Commander-in-Chief’s decision was approved by his 
colleagues—the Navy were strongly disinclined to repeat the costly 
effort of maintaining a beleaguered garrison—and it was duly re- 
ported to London. Whether or not, however, it was communicated 
to the Prime Minister, he did not realize its importance, and he may 
have been misled by Auchinleck’s assurance of 27th February that 
the ‘real value’ of the new position was that it ‘provides security for 
Tobruk and therefore forms admirable base for future offensive’. 
This was certainly how the offensively minded Commander-in-Chief 
regarded it.” 


1See I. S. O. Playfair and others, The Mediterranean and Middle East (H.M.S.O. 1960, 
henceforward cited as Playfair), III, 142-3; see also John Connell, Auchinleck (1959, 
henceforward cited as Connell), pp. 422-7. 

3 Playfair III, 197-8; Cunningham, A Sailor's Odyssey, p. 464; Kennedy, The Business 
of War, p. 243. 
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While Rommel was still retreating, Auchinleck, in an urgent 
personal appeal to the C.I.G.S., had declared that experience now 
proved that our tanks were inferior in hitting power and in mechani- 
cal reliability to the German Marks IIT and IV; this was the view of 
all the commanders who had recently been in battle. It was essential 
to produce remedies for the known defects in our tanks and to arm 
them with 6-pdr. guns in place of our 2-pdr. guns which were 
outranged by the enemy. 

Complaints of the defects of our tanks, and of the inferiority of our 
2-pdr. anti-tanks guns to the German 50-mm. gun—not to mention 
the 88-mm. dual-purpose gun—were a perpetual feature of the 
campaign at this time; comparisons of mere numbers seemed irrele- 
vant and provocative.! Moreover much petrol, when its supply might 
be vital, was wasted through the defects of the British containers. 
When the situation in Libya. was considered by the Defence Com- 
mittee on 2nd March, Captain Lyttelton told them that the troops’ 
loss of faith in their equipment had had its effect on tactics. Com- 
manders felt that they could not rely on the efficiency of the striking- 
force which must guard the desert flank. The Committee asked Mr. 
Attlee to inquire into the matter; the upshot of his long report of 
and June was that the Crusader tank was pressed into production 
before the pilot model had been adequately tested and before defects 
had been detected and rectified. There had been need of haste, and 
speedy production had been obtained at the cost of mechanical 
reliability and fighting efficiency. It was a sad story. It was unfortu- 
nate in the circumstances that the Prime Minister, in his desire to 
encourage the House of Commons, had assured them on 27th 
January that our men had met the enemy for the first time on the 
whole with equal weapons. His assertion had not gone unques- 
tioned, though other Members defended it.? 

It could not be fairly alleged, however, that our defeats were wholly 
due to the inferiority of our weapons. We were outclassed in tactics 
too. The handling of our 25-pdr. field-guns was effective, but 
artillery, infantry and tanks had not yet learnt to work together. 
What, however, a German general considered the fundamental 
weakness of the British—as was indeed recognized by them—was the 
tendency to disperse their armour in small packets instead of massing 
it at the point of decision.® In the hope of remedying this defect 
Auchinleck accepted the C.I.G.S.’s suggestion that Major-General 
R. McCreery should go out as his adviser in matters concerning the 
armoured forces. The fact was that warfare in-the desert, with its 


+ For a full discussion see Playfair, III, Appendix 8. 
2H. of C. Debates, Vol. 377, column 597. 
2 General F. Bayerlein, Rommel Papers (ed. B. H. Liddell-Hart, 1953)» P. 184. 


‘ Bryant, p. 339; Connell, pp. 474-6, 684. 
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problems of navigation, communications and maintenance, was 
something quite novel, and our commanders, lacking a sound 
tactical doctrine, were slower in learning its lessons than the Ger- 
mans. Moreover, as General Playfair points out, they had had little, 
if any, experience of manceuvring large forces even in familiar 
country. On the other hand, said Auchinleck, the support rendered 
by Air Vice-Marshal Coningham’s Desert Air Force had been 
‘magnificent’. The Navy too had done wonders in their efforts to put 
supplies into Tobruk and Benghazi. 

The pause in the desert afforded an opportunity for reconsidering 
the command of Eighth Army. The appointment of a staff officer 
without experience of high command had been made at a crisis in the 
battle, and after the recent set-back London probably did not expect 
it to be permanent. However when the C.I.G.S. suggested a change 
Auchinleck made it clear that he wished to retain Ritchie. 


From the British point of view the failure to carry the advance past 
the Agheila defile into Tripolitania was disappointing. But much 
more serious was the loss of the advanced airfields in the Benghazi- 
Derna bulge. Their possession by the enemy would make it a very 
expensive affair to run convoys to Malta from Egypt, and running 
them from Gibraltar was ruled out for the present by our recent 
losses of capital ships. Malta was very short both of aircraft and of 
food and other supplies and was no longer usable as a base for surface 
ships. So long as Malta was in such straits the enemy would be able 
to pass to Africa, by the short sea-route from Italy, the supplies and 
reinforcements which Rommel needed to deny the British the vital 
airfields and in due course to advance towards Egypt. The loss of 
Malta would also mean that it would no longer be possible to use the 
island as a staging point for bombers bound for the Middle East. 

Thus the pattern was an intricate one. Without Malta we could not 
prevent the passage of supplies to Rommel; so long as Rommel was 
well supplied he could deny us the Benghazi airfields; without the 
Benghazi, or at least the Derna and Martuba airfields, we could not 
pass a convoy to Malta; and unless we could supply Malta it could 
not hold out for more than a few months. The situation had changed 
completely from November when Raeder complained to Hitler that 
‘today the enemy has complete naval and air supremacy in the area 
of the German transport routes’. Since September U-boats had been 
moving into the Mediterranean from the Atlantic, and by 12th 
December no less than thirty-six, according to Raeder, were either 
already there or on the way. But yet more troublesome to us were the 


1 Connell, p. 476. 
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activities of the Luftwaffe, formidably strengthened by the arrival of 
Field-Marshal Kesselring in Sicily at the end of the year with power- 
ful reinforcements withdrawn from the Russian front. This was an 
event of crucial importance; it threatened Malta with the fate of 
Crete, and the island now bulked large in the strategy of both sides. 

Rommel’s counterstroke formed no part of the Axis grand strategy ; 
it was a brilliant improvisation, executed without the authority or 
even the knowledge of either the Italian or the German high com- 
mand.” An 0.K.W. Intelligence report of 16th January, five days before 
he attacked, took it for granted that the British were no longer threa- 
tened on either flank. It was true that, apart from possible attempts to 
capture Tripolitania or to land in Crete and possibly also in Greece, 
they would scarcely be able to do more than protect their possessions 
in the Middle East, even in 1942. But for this purpose their forces 
were adequate, even if they were threatened simultaneously from the 
Caucasus and Libya, a contingency which seemed unlikely to occur 
in 1942. Mussolini’s pessimism went further : he doubted if it would be 
possible to hold even the present line in Libya.* Even after Rommel 
launched his attack his Italian superiors did all they could to restrain 
him, and as late as 1st February the Duce insisted that his principal 
duty was to defend Tripolitania. 

German naval opinion, on the other hand, was pressing more than 
ever for a more active strategy in the Mediterranean. Reporting to 
Hitler on 13th February, Raeder urged that now was a golden 
opportunity for launching an attack on Egypt and the Suez Canal. 
Not a single heavy British ship in the Mediterranean, he said truly, 
was fully seaworthy. “The Axis rules both the sea and the air in the 
Central Mediterranean.’ The recent change of government in 
Egypt, he added, might well affect the internal situation in a country 
where the British had to depend on 40,000 Egyptians to defend their 
communications.‘ ‘Except for Singapore, the British position 1s at 
present weakest in the North Africa-Suez area.’ On 25th February 
the Naval Staff argued that ‘a successful operation in the near future 
against the main artery of the British Empire . . . would prove of vital 
importance to the war as a whole. Sea-communications would be 
established with Japan and Anglo-American operations dealt a 
serious blow.’ Again on 12th March they urged that the present 
favourable situation might never occur again. Preparations for an 


1 See Fuehrer’s Naval Conferences (henceforward quoted as F.N.C.; printed in Brassey’s 
Naval Annual 1948), 13th November, 1941; Playfair, III, 21, 108. 


2 Rommel Papers, p. 181. 
* The Ciano Diaries (ed. H. G. Gibson; New York, 1945), 20th January. 


‘The British government had insisted on the appointment of Nahas Pasha as Prime 
Minister on 4th February, after the resignation of Sirry Pasha. 
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offensive aimed at the Suez Canal should be ordered now and trans- 
ports prepared. It was also important, for the success of the opera- 
tion, to occupy Malta or at least neutralize it by a continuance of 
air-attacks. The Italian High Command was likewise strongly in 
favour of the capture of Malta, which would so greatly ease the 
supply position in North Africa, and hoped to complete preparations 
by the end of July. A number of plans had been considered, including 
one received from the Japanese after the capture of Singapore. But 
the German Army Staff took a different view of operations in the 
Mediterranean. According to Admiral Weichold, the German naval 
representative in Rome, General Halder did not favour an offensive 
against Egypt; it could only succeed if supported by an advance 
from the Caucasus, which was out of the question for 1942. In any 
case Malta would have to be captured first. 

Hitler himself, after the failure to deal the intended knock-out 
blow to Russia in 1941 on which his far-reaching plans for the future 
had depended, was still mainly occupied with the Eastern Front, in 
halting the Russian winter offensive and preparing for a spring 
campaign to secure the oilfields of the Caucasus. But he was also 
seriously concerned with the possibility of an Allied invasion in the 
north or west of Europe. He was not greatly interested in the Mediter- 
ranean, which he continued to regard as primarily an Italian theatre, 
though, as was usual with Italian ventures, it needed some German 
support. Even when, as in March 1942, in accordance with the 
Navy’s representations he was ‘inclined to undertake an offensive 
against the Suez Canal’, he made it a condition that the Luftwaffe 
must remain intact in the Mediterranean. If it had to be used else- 
where (in Russia or in the West) the offensive could not be carried 
out. The early capture of Malta would be most helpful, but he was 
afraid the Italians would again postpone it. He would discuss the 
matter with Mussolini at their next meeting. 

For the next six weeks until the meeting of the Dictators at Salzburg 
at the end of April, the fluctuations in the Axis plans for operations 
in the Mediterranean are somewhat bewildering, now Malta and now 
Libya taking priority. There were hesitations too as to the method in 
either case. The problem of Malta was ‘Sea Lion’ in miniature; 
could the island be reduced by bombing alone, such as it was sub- 
jected to for most of this period, or was a landing necessary ? 

With regard to Libya, it came to be accepted that the initial 
offensive should not be pushed farther than Tobruk and the frontier 
of Egypt, leaving the advance on the Delta to a later stage. This was 
Rommel’s own opinion after a meeting with Mussolini on 18th 
March, and he is further reported by Cavallero, the Italian Chief of 


1 FLN.C., 12th March. 
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- Staff, to have considered at this time that the attack on Tobruk 
could not take place till after the summer. This squared with Hitler’s 
decision that the operation to capture Malta should precede the 
assault on Tobruk, as Kesselring told Cavallero on 21st March, anda 
modicum of German help including parachute troops was promised. 
Raeder too, on 13th April, urged on Hitler that it was ‘imperative to 
take Malta as soon as possible’ and again pressed him to launch the 
offensive against the Suez Canal not later than 1942. The Italians 
had in mind a coup de main, but no date for it was fixed and Rommel 
was now anxious to anticipate a British offensive in the Desert. On 
24th April he expressed his intention to attack at the end of May or 
beginning of June. Hitler had come round to the same opinion and 
informed Mussolini at their meeting on the goth that such was his 
decision. A directive followed on 4th May, by which the attack on 
Malta (Operation “Herkules’) was postponed till mid-July, or mid- 
August at latest, in order not to clash with Rommel’s move against 
Tobruk, which was to be completed by 2oth June. Later in May 
Hitler is reported to have ‘again expressed very sceptical opinions 
about the Italian plan’ so long as the Wehrmacht was tied down in. 
Russia. It was a question of not only capturing the island but holding 
it, and supplying it would be ‘a perpetual bloodletting’. If Tobruk 
were taken it would be possible to drop Malta, since the link with the 
army could then be maintained from Crete. But ‘Herkules’ should be 
‘borne in mind’,! though he doubted if it could be successfully 
carried out. 

These changes of emphasis are not surprising. In Hitler’s mind the 
Mediterranean remained secondary. Russia and the West must have 
the first call on German forces. He was still nervous about an Allied 
attack in the west or far north and unwilling to lock up too large a 
part of the Luftwaffe too long in the Mediterranean area. The re- 
duction of Egypt in 1942 was not essential, and Malta was not pre- 
venting supplies from reaching Africa. Repeated air-attacks in April 
had already eliminated the island as a naval base and its airfields had 
been heavily damaged ; even though the scale of attack would now 
lessen, harassing raids would suffice to prevent their repair. Moreover 
the Pyrrhic victory of Crete had shown how expensive an opposed 
landing might prove; and could the Italians be trusted not to bungle 
It? 

To turn back to the British side, the unhindered passage of an 
Italian convoy to Tripoli on 4th and 5th January had forced Admiral 
Cunningham to recognize that our existing surface forces were now 
powerless to intervene in face of the enemy’s superior strength, while 
such of our air forces as were trained for maritime operations could 


10.K.W. War Diary, 20, 21st May. The expression used is ‘geistig vorzubereiten’. 
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not maintain adequate reconnaissance, let alone provide an adequate 
striking-force. Unless some naval, and strong air, reinforcements were 
shortly forthcoming, he could not see how Malta could be main- 
tained, far less the enemy’s supplies to Tripoli stopped. Nor could a 
sea-borne attack on Malta be ruled out. 

At the same time the Chiefs of Staff, enclosing a summary of an 
Intelligence appreciation of 3rd January, warned Malta that it 
appeared ‘next on the list’. The air-attack on the island had already 
begun, said the report, but the difficulty of a combined operation 
would probably postpone it until it was seen whether Malta could be 
neutralized by air alone. Owing to the increasing scale of air-attack 
on Malta, its reserves of ammunition and stores would be heavily 
reduced, while reinforcement would become progressively difficult. 

So true was this that, whereas in January when the ‘Bulge’ of 
Cyrenaica was in British hands three out of four ships carrying 
general supplies, and two with oil, had discharged their cargoes at 
Malta, none had arrived in February, when the army was back at 
Gazala. As things then stood the island had supplies till the end of 
June, except for some kinds of oil, while certain sorts of stores were 
running low. In the meantime it was subjected to the intensive 
attacks, culminating in April, of the reinforced Luftwaffe; these 
failed to reduce the island but were effective enough to make possible 
the passage of supply ships to Rommel, with unhappy results for 
Eighth Army. 


While there were thus the strongest reasons for resuming the 
offensive in Libya at the earliest possible moment, Auchinleck was 
bound to bear in mind his responsibilities for his northern flank, or 
front. It is possible that he allowed them to weigh on him too heavily.? 

The Defence Committee, on the advice of the Chiefs of Staff, had 
decided on 31st December that the land-forces in Iraq and Persia 
should be transferred to Auchinleck’s command from India, and the 
change took effect on 12th January.? These regions were already 
included in Air Marshal Tedder’s command, and the C.1.G.S. argued 
that since Middle East might be attacked from Libya, from Turkey 
or from the Caucasus it was necessary that all these fronts should be 
controlled by one commander who could transfer his reserves as the 
situation demanded. From the aspect of grand strategy the northern 
front was of the highest importance as constituting the only sound 
line of defence for the oilfields of the Persian Gulf, now all the more 


1 See Map 7. 


2 Brooke had been in favour of the transfer as early as 1oth December, and Auchinleck 
had not dissented; Connell, pp. 415-16. 
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essential to our war effort in view of the probable loss of the Nether- 
lands East Indies and Burma. It was possible, moreover, at this time 
that the Germans might overwhelm the Russians in the spring and 
cross the Caucasus barrier in time to make the threat to the oilfields 
actual. Had they done so any forces that we could oppose to them 
must have been quite ineffective to stop them. But it was highly 
unlikely that the Germans could force their way through South 
Russia and Turkey simultaneously, and as the year wore on the 
chances of their crossing the Caucasus early enough to cause any 
serious threat to the oilfields diminished. The possibility of a sudden 
Russian collapse, however, remained, and no one could envy the 
position of a commander in Egypt burdened with an exposed and 
indefensible northern flank. Nevertheless, while the Russian front 
held, the immediate danger was in the west, and it was only after 
disposing of Rommel that our forces could hope to play an effective 
part east of Suez. Certainly in the light of present knowledge we can 
see that Cairo’s apprehensions as regards the north were unjustified. 

German plans of June 1941 for operations to follow the successful 
conclusion of the Russian campaign had envisaged a concentric 
attack on the British position in the Mediterranean and Near East 
from Libya through Egypt, from Bulgaria through Turkey, and if 
necessary from Transcaucasia through Persia; an operation against 
Tobruk should be prepared for November 1941. But plans drawn up 
in October of that year were less ambitious. It was hoped that an 
offensive launched in the spring of 1942 would first lead to the seizure 
of the Caucasus oilfields, then open the passes from Iran to Iraq, 
and finally permit the capture of the Iraq oilfields in the autumn of 
1942, when the weather favoured the commitment of large ground 
forces. The essential pre-requisite for such far-reaching operations 
was the seizure of the west bank of the lower Volga from Stalingrad 
to Astrakhan.! Hitler agreed that the capture of the oilfields in Asia 
must be put off till the spring; he spoke of the Caucasus as the first 
objective in 1942, the aim being to reach the southern frontier of 
Russia in March or April.? In fact, owing to the success of the 
Russian winter counter-offensive and the need to refit and replenish 
the exhausted German armies the German preliminary operations in 
South Russia did not start till May, and the main spring offensive not 
till 28th June. 

While Rommel’s army was still in retreat in January, the Middle 
East Defence Committee warned the government of the effect on the 
northern front of withdrawing from it the formations ordered to be 


1 Fuesver Directive 32 (draft as revised 30.6.41). See the U.S. Army pamphlet The 
German Campaign in Russia, Planning and Operations (1940-42), pp. 110-12. 


2 The War Journal of Franz Halder (Halder Diary), 7th, 19th November, 1941. 
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diverted to the Far East. They pressed that these should be replaced 
at least one month before the date when the enemy might be expected 
to attack on the northern front, which they had hitherto been taking 
as st April.* They regarded the matter as urgent for three reasons. 
First there was the probable effect on the Turks when they learnt 
that considerable British forces were being withdrawn from the 
Middle East, especially as their attitude to us was already lukewarm. 
Secondly there was the extreme importance of the Persian and Iraq 
oilfields in view of what was happening in the Far East; and thirdly 
there was the necessity of keeping open the Persian supply route to 
Russia. 

On 2oth February, on being told by the War Office of further 
possible diversions from their theatre, the Middle East Defence 
Committee again called attention to the deficiencies which these 
would entail for the northern front. They pointed out that, excluding 
armoured divisions, the minimum number of infantry divisions for 
holding the line Kazvin-Hamadan in Persia as well as Iraq and 
Syria and the Libyan front had been accepted by the Chiefs of Staff 
as seventeen, to which five brigade groups should be added for in- 
ternal security. This figure of seventeen could be reduced to twelve 
if we did not attempt to defend Persia or Mosul or Syria north of the 
line Damascus-Lebanese Tripoli. But with the proposed allocation 
of only eight infantry divisions and five brigade groups it was clear 
that ‘we cannot maintain our position in the Middle East in the face 
of an attack from the north, and that we are, in fact, relying on this 
attack not taking place’. They realized that the enemy would have 
‘large distances to cover and great supply problems to solve’, but one 
must ‘prepare for possible eventualities’. This signal was evidently 
drafted in a somewhat despondent mood, for its authors were ‘forced 
to conclude that, although we hope to be able for some months to 
hold our present positions in Libya, and possibly even to gain ground 
in Cyrenaica, we will be unable to do more than cause some delay to 
an enemy advance through Iraq and Syria on the Persian Gulf and 
the Suez Canal’. Accordingly they urged that shipping should be 
made available for the dispatch to the Middle East at once of at least 
four infantry divisions. 


1 The Middle East Defence Committee consisted of the Minister of State and the three 
Commanders-in-Chief. Later on (on 13th May) the Prime Minister reminded Cairo that 
this body ‘was set up by the late Minister of State [Lyttelton] as a convenient means of 
bringing all parties on the spot into harmonious consultation with himself, but it is not 
recognized as an entity having executive responsibility in operational questions’. He had 
been annoyed at receiving signals as from the Committee instead of from Auchinleck in his 
own name (Connell, p. 503). 


*On 15th January Middle East estimated 1st April as first date when enemy could 


attack in W. Anatolia, and 21st May as a ‘reasonable target date for an attack on Trans- 
caucasia from general line Baku-Batum’. 
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General Auchinleck was much more confident about holding our 
present positions in Libya than this signal suggested. He was in fact 
preparing a strong position in front of Tobruk, some 36 miles square, 
from Gazala near the sea to Bir el Hacheim. But the weak northern 
front continued to harass and distract him. When the burden in the 
Middle East was eased in the autumn by the creation of a separate 
P.A.I.C. command it was not to benefit Auchinleck ; even as in July 
1941 the creation of a Minister of State to relieve the Commander-in- 
Chief of political and economic worries came too late to benefit 
Wavell. 

It was just at this time, as it happens, that Captain Oliver Lyttel- 
ton, the first holder of the post in Cairo, was recalled to London to 
become Minister of Production. His performance of his duties had 
given such satisfaction and assistance to the Commanders-in-Chief 
that they petitioned the Minister of Defence that a successor should 
be appointed who, like Captain Lyttelton, had the confidence of the 
Minister at home and who was a member of the War Cabinet, and 
that he should be served by an adequate staff. Captain Lyttelton was 
eventually succeeded by Mr. R. G. Casey, the Australian Minister in 
Washington, but for the next critical weeks Sir Walter Monckton took 
his place. 

In a signal of 17th February the C.I.G.S. had shown himself 
sympathetic to the increased difficulties caused to Auchinleck by the 
loss of three of four divisions. ‘I realize,’ he said, ‘that your plans for 
regaining Cyrenaica may have to be abandoned in favour of a 
defence of the Egyptian frontier and that you will be on little more 
than an internal security basis, on your Northern Front. The weaken- 
ing of Middle East does not mean that we are now discounting the 
potential threat to both your Western and Northern Fronts during 
1942. It is a question of reinforcing where we are most immediately 
threatened.”! But the Prime Minister viewed the situation otherwise. 
He was expecting to hear plans of a renewal of “Crusader’ and he 
signalled on the 26th: ‘I have not troubled you much in these difficult 
days, but I must now ask what are your intentions. According to our 
figures you have substantial superiority in the air, in armour and in 
other forces over the enemy. There seems to be danger that he may 
gain reinforcements as fast as, or even faster, than you. The supply of 
Malta is causing us increasing anxiety, and anyone can see the mag- 
nitude of our disasters in the Far East. Pray let me hear from you. 
All good wishes.’ 

This inquiry crossed with a long signal of the 27th from Auchinleck 
which raised a storm in Downing Street; the waters were not calm 
again until the end of March. After giving details of how he intended 


1 Quoted by Connell, p. 454. 
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to hold the new Gazala-Bir Hacheim position and of the estimated 
strength of the enemy compared with his own he said that he fully 
realized the critical condition of Malta and the need to recover the 
advanced landing grounds, but that in view of the enemy’s probable 
resources in armour he might not feel justified in attacking before 
June 1st; ‘to launch major offensive before then would be to risk 
defeat in detail and possibly endanger safety of Egypt’. He proposed 
in the meantime to build up an armoured striking-force and reserves 
of supplies as fast as possible ; in certain circumstances he might try to 
advance 60 or 70 miles to Derna. 

This signal in its turn crossed with one from the Chiefs of Staff 
of the same day replying to the gloomy Middle East telegram of 
20th February. ‘We agree,’ they said, ‘that prevention of enemy 
reinforcements for Libya and probably also ultimate fate of Malta 
depends on recapture of air bases in Western Cyrenaica. We appre- 
ciate that the timing of another offensive will depend on building up 
adequate tank superiority, and that its launching may necessitate 
taking considerable risks in other parts of Middle East Command. 
Nevertheless, we feel that we must aim to be so placed in Cyrenaica 
by April dark period that we can pass substantial convoy to Malta.’ 
In the meanwhile they suggested to Middle East that a further attempt 
should be made to pass a convoy to Malta in the March dark period. 
At the same time they recommended to the Defence Committee in 
London the C.I.G.S.’s proposal that Malta should be included in 
Middle East command, in order to emphasize the interdependence 
of the two and ensure co-ordination; the consequent instructions 
were sent out on 3rd March, to take effect on the 11th. 

There was thus a clear difference of view ; the Chiefs of Staff urging 
that the West Cyrenaican airfields must be in our possession by mid- 
March or April at latest, Auchinleck not proposing a major offensive 
before June. 

The Prime Minister was ‘deeply grieved’ at the proposed delay; 
he had thought Auchinleck would strike in March at latest, and he 
was ‘looking to the Eighth Army to repair the shame of Singapore’. 
Mr. Attlee likewise thought that if we were to accept ‘an indefinite 
stalemate’ in Libya we must reconsider our whole strategy. 

The new situation was discussed on 2nd March by the Chiefs of 
Staff and the Defence Committee, to whom Captain Lyttelton, lately 
returned from Cairo, described the defects in our armour and the 
effectiveness of the German tactics. In place of a stinging message to 
Auchinleck which the Prime Minister had drafted in his anger, a 
milder one was sent as from the Chiefs of Staff. 


“We are greatly disturbed by your review of the situation. The 


1 Bryant, p. 338; Kennedy, op. cit., p. 205. 
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dominant factor in the Mediterranean and Middle East situation 
at the present time is Malta. It may not have been known to you 
when you wrote your review that, if we do not succeed in running 
a substantial convoy into Malta by May, the position there will 
be critical. The loss of Malta or even its effective neutralization 
will mean that the Axis will be able to reinforce Libya almost 
without hindrance and at any rate much faster than we can. 
Supplies of aircraft to the Middle East will also be seriously 
affected. A convoy can only be run into Malta if we can use the 
landing grounds in Western Cyrenaica. Hence the recapture of 
these in the near future is vital to your whole situation.’ 


Auchinleck’s review seemed to them ‘heavily biased in favour of 
the enemy’ in its comparison of tank strengths and to ignore our 
present but transient superiority in the air. “We consider that an 
attempt to drive the Germans out of Cyrenaica in the next few 
weeks is not only imperative for the safety of Malta, on which so 
much depends, but holds out the only hope of fighting a battle while 
the enemy is still comparatively weak and short of resources of all 
kinds.’ The Levant-Caspian front was also affected, denuded as it 
was ‘by the unavoidable calls of the Far East’. Its prospects in the 
summer were poor if we had ‘meanwhile allowed the enemy to build 
up in Africa a force which will pin down our remaining strength to 
the defence of Egypt’s western flank. Viewing the war situation as a 
whole, we cannot afford to stand idle at a time when the Russians are 
straining every nerve to give the enemy no rest and when it is so 
important to increase by every possible means the drain on the 
German armed forces’. 

Auchinleck was pained by this rebuke. It seemed to him, he said in 
a private message to the C.I.G.S., ‘to fail so signally either to appre- 
ciate facts as presented from here or to realize that we are fully aware 
of the situation as regards Malta in particular or Middle East in 
general ... You know that many other factors besides mere issue of 
tanks to units govern readiness of formations for battle and I will be 
grateful if you will explain this to Chiefs of Staff and Defence 
Minister. This applies particularly when new types of tanks are 
received such as General Grants with more powerful weapons 
necessitating change in tactical procedure. .. .’ 

He found it hard to reconcile the censure in this signal with the 
sympathetic understanding conveyed by the C.I.G.S.’s earlier 
message of 17th February. Sir Alan Brooke replied that the situation 
had changed. The danger to Malta was now more clearly seen, 
whereas the Middle East had been allowed to retain two of the 
divisions then under consideration for withdrawal. 


1 Above, p. 249 
2 See Connell, pp. 462-3. 
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Along with this private protest from Auchinleck came an official 
reply from Cairo to the Chiefs of Staff’s signal of 27th February 
urging an offensive timed to cover the passing of a convoy to Malta in 
April. This, said the Commanders-in-Chief, would require the re- 
capture of Benghazi; but, whereas from the naval and air points of 
view the early resumption of a major offensive was ‘possible and de- 
sirable’, from that of the Army to make the attempt before the April 
dark period was likely to lead to failure; it might well not be possible 
before late June or early July. However, the situation was being 
closely watched and an offensive would be launched as soon as it was 
justified. 

This was followed up next day by an official reply from Cairo to the 
signal of 3rd March authorized by the Defence Committee. The 
point at issue, the Commanders-in-Chief claimed, was not confined 
to the question whether or not we could save Malta. It was a question 
whether or not in the effort to save the island we were to jeopardize 
our whole position in the Middle East and the security of Egypt, as 
was quite possible if our new armoured force were destroyed in a 
premature offensive. At present we could only continue to run 
convoys in the hope of getting some of the ships through, and it was 
proposed to make use of the March and April moonless periods. 

Finding the Commander-in-Chief immovable at long range, the 
Prime Minister on 8th March invited him to come home for a few 
days for consultation. Unwisely he refused, and remained unshaken 
by the unanimous advice of the Chiefs of Staff and General Ismay 
that he should do so. Remembering the pressure put on him in 
London in August 1941 he shrank from the drain on his energy which 
renewed discussion would involve without, he was sure, any balanc- 
ing advantage; in the present ‘fluid’ state of affairs he felt that his 
duty was to remain on the spot.! The Prime Minister would not 
accept Auchinleck’s suggestion that the C.I.G.S. and Chief of the 
Air Staff should come out to the Middle East for a conference, but 
seriously considered replacing him, suggesting various names. 
Brooke, explaining why they were unsuitable, gave his own opinion 
that if a change was to be made the best solution was to effect a 
return swap between Auchinleck and Wavell; but Mr. Churchill 
minuted, ‘I could not do this’. 

Matters, however, had not yet come to a head. The Prime Minister 
was persuaded by the Chiefs of Staff not to press his request to 
Auchinleck to return—the General might have some early minor 
offensive in mind—and was content to repeat to him the ‘deepest 
anxiety’ felt by the Chiefs of Staff and Defence Committee as the 
result of his signal of 27th February: the delay he proposed would 


1 Connell, pp. 266-8, 464-6, 472-4; Churchill, IV, 262. 
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endanger Malta; there was no certainty that the enemy could not 
reinforce faster than he; his tank estimates were unacceptable; if he 
could beat the enemy’s armour to the extent of an advance to Derna, 
which he seemed to think possible, why should he not press his 
advantage and go farther? It would give the Prime Minister ‘the 
greatest pain to feel that mutual understanding had ceased’, and in 
order to avoid this he proposed that Sir Stafford Cripps, the Lord 
Privy Seal, en route for India on his historic mission, and Lieut.- 
General Sir Archibald Nye, the V.C.I.G.S., should confer with him 
in Cairo. For this purpose General Nye was armed with a formidable 
list of twenty questions to be put to the Middle East authorities.! 

To the Prime Minister’s annoyance his two emissaries proved to be 
Balaams; sent out to curse they could only bless. In a signal of 2oth 
March, which had the approval of Auchinleck, of Air Marshal 
Tedder, of the senior naval officer present, and of Sir Walter 
Monckton, acting Minister of State, Cripps stated that at the present 
time our strength neither in tanks nor in the air was such as to give 
any reasonable chance of a successful offensive.2 He agreed with 
Auchinleck that to attempt to make an attack before mid-May would 
be to take an unwarrantable risk. An attack then might hope to 
seize Derna, but it might well be two months before Benghazi could 
be reached. What Auchinleck feared was that an attack should de- 
velop in Syria, in the north via the Caucasus or Turkey, or upon 
Cyprus, in which case it would be necessary to withdraw a consider- 
able proportion of the air forces from the Western Desert and 
surrender air superiority. The signal urged the immediate dispatch 
of heavy bombers capable of reaching Tripoli; Cripps was confident 
that they could be used in the Middle East to better purpose than 
against Germany. 

In a following message to the Prime Minister Cripps said he had 
‘no doubt as to Auchinleck’s offensive determination’, but thought 
‘his Scottish caution and desire not to mislead by optimism’ caused 
him to over-stress in statement the difficulties and uncertainties of the 
situation.* The answers to the Prime Minister’s twenty questions, as 
received from General Nye, went into great detail, especially in the 
matter of tanks—the relative strength likely to be available to both 
sides and the training of armoured formations. Nye agreed with 
Cripps in finding that the Commander-in-Chief ‘is well aware of 
every detail touching on the problem [of making tanks available], 
and no one could be more determined to expedite readiness of forma- 
tions for battle’. But the idea of an offensive aimed at Derna only had 
been abandoned ; since, as now appeared, the enemy had the whole 


1 Churchill, IV, 262-3. 

* The temporary loss of air superiority was ‘due largely to heavy diversions to East’. 
* Quoted, Connell, p. 469. 
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of his armour forward, a limited offensive was likely to demand the 
same superiority in tanks as one designed to win the whole of Cy- 
renaica and had therefore nothing to recommend it except that from 
the administrative point of view it might be feasible earlier. The 
answers also brought out the enormous discrepancies which must 
exist between the number of tanks on the strength of the army in 
Egypt and the number of ‘runners’ in the hands of forward units and 
available for an offensive. Apart from those under repair or being 
reconditioned, several weeks were needed to enable crews to work 
their tanks efficiently, especially when these were of new types. ‘As a 
general rule’ it could be taken that all formations required ‘at least 
one month’s training after being re-equipped if they are to do them- 
selves and their equipment full justice in continuous offensive opera- 
tions.’ 

The Defence Committee, with these telegrams before them, 
reluctantly accepted 15th May as the earliest date by which an 
offensive could be expected; the Commanders-in-Chief hastened to 
reply that this must not be regarded as a firm date. 

And so the matter stood for a month. A détente had been reached. 


Meanwhile the dangerous isolation of Malta was demonstrated by 
the fate of the convoy which left Alexandria on 20th March. Despite 
Admiral Vian’s brilliant action in the Second Battle of Sirte, where his 
light cruisers and destroyers defeated a vastly superior Italian force, 
only two ships of the convoy reached Valletta and these were bombed 
in harbour ; only a fifth part of the precious cargo could be landed. It 
had been intended to run convoys in April and May also, but recent 
experience showed that it was essential first to strengthen the air 
defence of the island. Before the end of June more than 170 Spitfires 
were flown in to Malta off carriers escorted from Gibraltar ; for two 
ferrying trips (on 2oth April and 9th May) President Roosevelt 
kindly placed U.S.S. Wasp under British orders. Nevertheless the 
island was so critically short of ammunition and food that when 
the Defence Committee discussed its needs on 22nd April it seemed 
unlikely that it would be able to hold out beyond the end of June at 
latest. 

Possibilities of relieving Malta were debated at length. It was 
agreed that a convoy from either west or east required an escort of 
capital ships and carriers. This ruled out a convoy in May, and there 
need therefore be no interference either with the Madagascar opera- 
tion! or the proposed May convoy to Russia. But every effort must be 
made to run ships to Malta from Alexandria in June, though this 





1 See Chap. xx. 
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would be cutting it fine, and the Prime Minister suggested that 
Admiral Somerville, with the Warsprte and three carriers from the 
Eastern Fleet, should ‘make a dart into the Mediterranean and see 
the convoy through in style’. They should have time for this excur- 
sion between the Madagascar operation and the projected concentra- 
tion of the Eastern Fleet, with reinforcing battleships from the 
Home Fleet, in the Indian Ocean at the end of June. The Prime 
Minister’s proposals were approved in principle, though the Ad- 
miralty made reservations with regard to the risk to shipping off the 
east coast of Africa if left unprotected. But the First Sea Lord, who 
was away in Washington, convinced the Chiefs of Staff on his return 
that it would be ‘absolutely wrong’ to use carriers in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and this proposal was dropped. 

The Defence Committee further decided on 22nd April that, great 
as had been General Dobbie’s services as Governor of Malta, he was 
now a tired man and the time had come when he should be relieved. 
In his stead Lord Gort should be transferred from his command at 
Gibraltar ; with his reputation for dogged courage he seemed exactly 
the man for the stubborn endurance required. His title was ‘Supreme 
Commander of the Fighting Services and Civil Administration in 
Malta’, but he would in general be guided by the policy laid down by 
the Middle East Defence Committee. 


The danger to the northern front was not forgotten in London. On 
31st March the Chiefs of Staff approved the final form of a report on 
strategy in the Middle East and Mediterranean. The present was a 
critica] year, it said, since the Persian and Iraq oil supplies were 
essential if we were to continue the war in the eastern theatre; they 
were important for Australia too owing to the.shortage of tankers 
which might supply her from America. Germany’s first major 
offensive was bound to be directed against Russia, and if she secured 
the Caucasian oilfields the defeat of Russta might well follow, with 
grave danger to our own oil supplies in the Persian Gulf. The report 
estimated that if the South Russian armies collapsed the Germans 
might reach Baku in August and the Hamadan-Kermanshah line 
by October-November with three to five divisions and 200-300 
aircraft. The Persian oilfields would be in danger of bombing from 
September. | | -_ 

The calls of the Far East and shortage of shipping might prevent us, 
in the worst case of a Russian collapse and Turkish acquiescence in 
German demands, from ensuring the security of the Middle East. It 
was therefore of the utmost importance to maintain Russia’s 
resistance and put all possible pressure on the Axis in order to relieve 
her. This called for an early offensive in Libya and for building up a 
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powerful air force in the Middle East, where our naval strength had 
been so much reduced. Aircraft in bulk could come only from 
America ; we needed from her especially fighters and light bombers. 
A summary of the report was accordingly telegraphed to Washington 
as well as to Cairo, , 

The Foreign Office were always fearful lest our failure to meet 
Turkey’s requirements for material aid might weaken her resistance 
to Axis pressure. The course of events during the winter in Libya, in 
the Far East and on the confines of India had made our offers of the 
previous summer less and less realistic.1 But it had also become clear 
that even had the divisions and squadrons been available the 
inadequacy of communications from Syria into Anatolia and of the 
Anatolian airfields would make their dispatch impossible; this was 
largely due to the reluctance of the Turks, out of fear of Germany, to 
allow the entry of British reconnaissance and construction parties. 
On oth January Ankara had been told that all we could send as a 
first instalment was the twenty-six Royal Air Force squadrons with 
four brigade groups for their protection, but this must depend on the 
improvement of communications and the prior installations of base 
facilities in Anatolia. M. Inonu, the Turkish President, was greatly 
disappointed at the delay which must elapse before the British forma- 
tions could arrive, especially since the Turks intended to fight in 
strength in Thrace against a German attack.? He asked if we could 
not send tanks and aircraft without British personnel in order to save 
time, but this suggestion the Chiefs of Staff could not approve, by 
reason of our own needs and the shortage of shipping. There was also 
a difference as to strategy. The Turks very naturally did not wish to 
surrender Istanbul and the European shores of the Straits without 
fighting, whereas the British thought that the Germans could best be 
stopped in the highlands of Anatolia ; what mattered for our purposes 
was to hold the Taurus barrier. The Turks might be excused for 
supposing that this was all the British cared about. 

Informed British and American® opinion in Ankara was to the 
effect that the Turks would fight if attacked, but the Foreign Office 
continued anxious. On 4th April Mr. Eden asked the Chiefs of Staff 
how matters stood as regards our commitments to Turkey. They 
replied on the 21st that there had been no recent alteration of policy. 
But our air and anti-aircraft strength in the Mediterranean would 
not at present allow us to send twenty-six Royal Air Force squadrons 
with proper anti-aircraft protection to Turkey, and we should not 
send the four brigade groups except to accompany the squadrons. 


1 See Chap. vu above. 

3 The J.1.C. said on 26th April that the Turks had g0 divisions sited for the defence of 
the Straits. 

* Sherwood, p. 557. 
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The Middle East Command were strongly opposed to the dispatch 
of a small air force, since anything that we could offer at that time 
would mean ‘a useless and unjustifiable sacrifice’, except that our 
promise stood to make four fighter squadrons immediately available 
if Turkey were attacked. We did not intend to withdraw any more 
land formations from the Middle East if we could possibly avoid it. 
Thus if an emergency arose in the near future we might be pressed 
for political reasons to send more than the military situation justified. 
In the meantime all we could do was to continue and if possible in- 
crease the trickle of specialized equipment we were sending ; as part. 
of it we could offer 3,000 bombards, a new type of anti-tank weapon, 

in May and June. 

The amount of help we could supply was disappointing, and it was 
difficult to blame the Turks for accepting a tempting German offer 
at this time to sell them a large quantity of war material. A Turkish 
delegation went to Berlin in May and signed an agreement whereby 
delivery of about 170 tanks would begin in July. As the Foreign 
Office put it, ‘in 1939 we and the French granted the Turkish 
Government an armaments credit of £25 million. Today, three years 
later, no more than half of this has been used. If, therefore, the 
Germans fulfil their promises, they will be supplying Turkey in a 
sixth of the time with three times as much equipment as we have 
done’. Nevertheless the Turks assured us that the transaction con- 
tained no military or political commitments, and in fact the Germans 
had provided no tanks by the end of August. 

In June the Foreign Office drafted for the Prime Minister a message 
to President Roosevelt suggesting that their two countries should 
make a joint offer to the Turks, operative after November, of 1,000 
tanks and 1,000 anti-aircraft guns. The Chiefs of Staff, however, were 
alarmed. Our own requirements of tanks and anti-aircraft guns, they 
said, would continue to outstrip stocks and new supplies by a large 
margin for some time to come. ‘We consider that with the existing 
uncertainty of the situation in the Middle East it would be quite 
wrong to become committed to a large supply programme to 
Turkey which we might bitterly regret later on, particularly as there 
1s no guarantee that an offer, even of the quantities suggested, would 
tip the scales in our favour.’ : 


15th May was still the accepted date for the launching of 
the offensive in the Western Desert when a signal of the 6th from 


1 According to the U.S. Army pamphlet, The German Campaign in Russia—Planning and 
Operations (1940-42), p. 126, Hitler offered the Turks 150 million marks’ worth of military 
equipment, but the deal was not consummated because Turkey refused to allow German 
submarines, etc., to pass the Straits into the Black Sea. 
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Auchinleck, giving his up-to-date appreciation, raised another storm. 
After estimating the number of tanks which each side would have at 
its disposal by the beginning and by the middle of June he went on to 
say that, whereas the Middle East Command had hitherto considered 
that for adequate superiority for an offensive they needed two cruiser 
tanks for every one German and parity with Italians, they had now 
revised their opinion. In view of the American General Grant tanks 
and the 6-pdr. anti-tank guns now becoming available, of our 
superior reserves, of the use which could be made of infantry tanks, 
and of the fact that our tank formations were now, it was hoped, 
trained on sounder lines, he was prepared to accept a 3-2 superiority 
over the German tanks. Nevertheless he now proposed to postpone 
his offensive until 15th June. To start earlier would incur the risk of 
tank losses and only partial success, and might in the worst case lead 
to a serious-reverse with extremely dangerous consequences. Should 
the fresh Italian Littorio armoured division arrive in the battle zone 
by 15th June our offensive would have to be postponed till August ; 
while, if we had to divert air forces to aid Turkey or to the northern 
front, we should be unable, unless the enemy’s fighter strength were 
correspondingly reduced, to launch an offensive at all. 

This was a most unwise signal, if only because it seemed to ignore 
the predicament of Malta. It also seemed to ignore a personal signal 
of the previous day from the Prime Minister ending up—‘we feel that 
the greatest help you could give to the whole war at this juncture 
would be to engage and defeat the enemy on your Western Front. 
All our directions upon this subject remain unaltered in their purpose 
and validity, and we trust you will find it possible to give full effect 
to them about the date which you mentioned to the Lord Privy Seal’ 
[viz. 15th May]. 

The Prime Minister’s signal had been occasioned by one from the 
Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East, of 3rd May suggesting, in view 
of the danger to India in the event of a westward Japanese advance 
as forecast in a summary of a recent Chiefs of Staff appreciation, that 
the right policy might be to send to India all the land-forces we could 
spare, standing on the defensive in the Middle East and abandoning 
the idea of an offensive in Libya in the summer of 1942.1 The sugges- 
tion was coolly received by the Prime Minister, who replied that the 
Chiefs of Staff paper had been ‘prepared on the British principle of 
facing the worst, which, when applied in the House of Commons in 
Secret Session,? had a most exhilarating and heartening effect’. The 

1 See below pp. 483-4, for the Appreciation; the summary contained the paragraph: 
‘If Japanese press boldly westwards . . . Indian Empire is in grave danger. Eventual 
security of Middle East and its essential supply lines will be threatened.’ For a full state- 
ment of Auchinleck’s views see Connell, pp. 486-93; his ee career had given him a 


special interest in India. 
2On 23rd April. 
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Japanese could not do everything at once and we had no reason to 
suppose that a heavy invasion of India was imminent or certain. 

It is not therefore surprising that Auchinleck’s signal of 6th May, 
proposing to postpone his offensive until mid-June at earliest, came 
as an unpleasant shock in London and greatly angered Mr. Churchill. 
Meetings were held on the 8th of the Chiefs of Staff and the War 
Cabinet, including Sir Stafford Cripps and Captain Lyttelton, at 
which the Service Ministers were present. After Ministers had given 
their opinions individually the Cabinet accepted the view of the 
Chiefs of Staff that Auchinleck seemed to have paid insufficient 
attention to the desperate position of Malta, or to the indications of 
an early German offensive, but that he should not be ordered to 
attack at the earlier date. Accordingly he was told that the Chiefs of 
Staff, the Defence Committee and the War Cabinet were agreed 
that he would be right to attack the enemy and fight a major battle if 
possible during May, and the sooner the better; they were prepared 
to take full responsibility. 

But the Middle East Defence Committee came back next day with 
a reasoned rejoinder, asking that consideration should be given to 
certain points.’ First, the fall of Malta, which in its present neutra- 
lized state had little influence on the enemy’s maintenance in North 
Africa, would not necessarily be fatal to the security of Egypt; 
secondly, even if we launched an offensive in May, it would probably, 
for supply reasons, be at least another two months before we could 
operate aircraft from landing grounds near Benghazi; thirdly, ‘to 
launch an offensive with inadequate armoured forces’ might ‘very 
well result in the almost complete destruction of those troops’, and 
so endanger the defence of Egypt; fourthly, it might well be to our 
advantage if the enemy attacked us in our present positions, giving us 
the opportunity for a decisive counter-offensive. 

But this was too much for London. The Chiefs of Staff concluded 
that ‘the best course would be for the Middle East to be given dis- 
cretion to postpone their attack until mid-June on the understanding 
that it would then be synchronized with the Malta convoy’. But it 
was generally agreed by the Cabinet that Malta was of supreme 
importance and that a battle should be fought to save it. A signal was 
accordingly sent to Auchinleck to the effect that the Chiefs of Staff, 
Defence Committee, and War Cabinet accepted the risks to Egypt as 
definitely less grave than such a disaster as the loss of Malta, and that 
the very latest date for engaging the enemy which they could approve 
was one which provided a distraction in time to help the passage of 
the June dark-period convoy. 

Mr. Churchill thought it possible that this ultimatum might bring 


1 Mr. Casey presided for the first time on 6th May. 
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the Commander-in-Chief’s resignation, but Auchinleck acquiesced, 
while pointing out that the two considerations of distraction for the 
Malta convoy and of readiness in the attacking forces might prove 
conflicting. In view of the narrowness of our superiority both on land 
and in the air the success of a major offensive could not be regarded 
as certain. | 

The Prime Minister in a heartening message replied that of course 
the government realized that success could not be guaranteed. 
‘There are no safe battles.’ But they had full confidence, so he said, in 
the Commander-in-Chief and his glorious army. Mr. Churchill 
himself would feel even greater confidence if he would take com- 
mand personally in Libya, as he had done for a time in November. 
But Auchinleck felt it would be wrong for him to become immersed 
in tactical problems in Libya when the claims of the northern front 
might at any time demand attention. He gave reasons too for not 
recalling to Egypt the New Zealand Division, then in Syria, as the 
Prime Minister had also suggested.! 

The last three months had seen an unhappy developnient in the 
relations between the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, and the 
Minister of Defence. The situation was all too reminiscent of that 
which had led to Wavell’s dismissal. 

In the hope of making Auchinleck’s path easier, Sir John Dill, 
then C.I.G.S., had written him a letter of advice in June 1941 when 
he was about to assume the command. It dealt with ‘pressure from 
Whitehall’. This pressure, Dill said, often came from very broad 
political considerations ; these were sometimes so powerful as to make 
it necessary to take risks which from the purely military point of view 
might seem inadvisable. The main point was that Auchinleck should 
make it quite clear what these risks were. He might even find it 
necessary to dissociate himself from the consequences. Moreover he 
should look ahead and in good time should put clearly before the 
government how he viewed the situation and what action he proposed 
to take. He should point clearly to the risks involved, and explain 
which he was, and which he was not, prepared to accept. He should 
also state the resources he considered necessary, and what he could 
do, and what he could not do, if he did not receive them. Auchinleck 
had replied that the pressure had already begun, but that Dill might 
be quite sure that he would give his opinion firmly and without 
reservation and that if he thought a risk unjustifiable he would say 
so.? Auchinleck also had a good friend at court in General Ismay 


who tried to explain to him how the Prime Minister should be 
handled.? 


4 See Churchill, IV, 275-7. 
* See Grand Strategy, II, p. 530, Kennedy, op. cit., p. 135, Connell, p. 248. 
* See letters of 28th August, 1941, 3rd April, 1942, Connell, pp. 295, 472. 
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Mr. Churchill hoped great things of his new Commander-in- 
Chief, and Auchinleck wrote him several long letters in accordance 
with Dill’s and Ismay’s advice. But, warned by Wavell’s fate, he was 
not going to risk another ‘Battleaxe’ after the débdcle of January 
1942. He knew how formidable Rommel could be in battle against 
inexperienced commanders and unreliable tanks. He was also 
genuinely worried about the northern front, our Achilles’ heel, as 
Brooke referred to it.1 Nor can one disregard the support his opinion 
received from two such able men as Cripps the civilian and Nye the 
soldier—and a soldier in whose judgement the Prime Minister had 
great confidence.. But unquestionably Auchinleck made a great 
mistake in refusing, against weighty advice, the Prime Minister’s 
request that he should come to London for consultation. There could 
be no comparable need for his presence in Iraq at that time. His 
refusal, in this matter as in several others, especially with regard to 
personal appointments, could only give to both Churchill and 
Brooke an impression of unreasonable obstinacy. 

The C.I.G.S. was in a difficult position. Determined to be loyal to 
his chief and his subordinate both, he regretted the Prime Minister’s 
constant proddings of the Commander-in-Chief, but he was gradually 
losing confidence in Auchinleck. He found him too little sensitive 
to the importance of Malta, too much impressed by calculations of 
tank strengths, and above all unwise in his choice of men. Auchinleck 
himself, whom Mr. Churchill would have liked to see in direct com- 
mand of Eighth Army, was unequal to the triple task of supervising 
Ritchie, corresponding with the Prime Minister and providing against 
the threat to the northern front. Besides less suitable names the Prime 
Minister is said to have suggested Sir Harold Alexander to command 
in the Middle East, but his time was not yet come, and when it 
came he was relieved of responsibility for the Persia and Iraq front.? 

Nevertheless, despite such doubts and questionings, a better under- 
standing between London and Cairo had been achieved when, on 
the night of 26th May, the enemy attacked. In November, when the 
two armies were both poised for battle, Auchinleck had struck first. 
Now it was Rommel’s turn. 


1 Letter of 16th May, Connell, p. 502. 
2 See Bryant, p. 339, Connell, p. 471. Kennedy, The Business of War, p. 225. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE LOSS OF BURMA: THE 
REVISION OF STRATEGIC AREAS 


HE LOSS OF Malaya and Singapore was from every point 
of view catastrophic. Once again, as at Hong Kong, the 


British Empire had failed to preserve from invasion and 
enemy occupation a people to whom it owed protection. On the 
economic side we were deprived of valuable resources of rice and 
rubber and tin. On the naval side the Japanese had acquired a 
strategic base from which their fleet could dominate the Indian 
Ocean and threaten its coasts. Besides two capital ships, one of them 
brand new, we had lost four infantry divisions.! But perhaps worst of 
all was the manner of the loss. This had been, at least on land, no 
epic resistance against great odds, no long-protracted siege. After the 
sinking in a few minutes of the two great ships a few days after their 
much publicized arrival, the world had learnt of a large British army 
being hustled from point to point down the Malay peninsula in a few 
weeks by an Asian force not numerically superior and after less than a 
week’s confused fighting on the Island capitulating in ignominious 
defeat. It was learnt afterwards that the Japanese had achieved in 
seventy days what they had only hoped to achieve in a hundred. Mr. 
Churchill spoke of the fall of Singapore as the ‘greatest disaster to 
British arms which our history records’.? Professor Mansergh com- 
ments that, whether or not this was true from the military point of 
view, ‘It is not to be doubted that politically, whatever the outcome 
of the war, the inglorious surrender of this island base set a term to the 
British Empire in Asia. The Japanese,’ he points out, ‘had achieved 
something more than a military, they had won a psychological 
victory.’® 

A review of Allied strategy was clearly called for, the immediate 
need being to decide whether it was more important to attempt to 
hold the Netherlands East Indies or Burma.* Wavell’s commission 
had in fact been a hopeless one. When he left India on 6th January 


1 The total battle casualties of the British and Commonwealth forces during the ten 
weeks campaign were 138,708, of whom over 130,000 were prisoners of war. The Japanese 
battle casualties, as given in their official records, were under 10,000. 

2 Sherwood, The Whitehouse Papers, p. 506. 

* Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, p. 143. 

* See Map 8. 
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the Japanese had already occupied Manila in Luzon and Davao in 
the extreme south of the Philippines as well as British North Borneo 
and Sarawak. When he opened his A.B.D.A. headquarters on 
15th January, he reported, in a general appreciation of the situation 
in the southwest Pacific, that with his present-resources he saw no 
possibility of affording General MacArthur the support he seemed to 
expect in the Philippines. Wavell apprehended no immediate threat 
to Sumatra or Java, but troops and anti-aircraft equipment were 
needed at once, while the establishment of further Japanese air bases 
in South Borneo and Celebes, where the Allied advanced air bases 
had already fallen, would bring the naval base at Sourabaya and 
other objectives in Java within effective bomber range. He expected 
the Japanese to try to cut the vital supply route between Australia 
and the Netherlands East Indies by seizing Amboina and Timor, 
which latter island was within bombing distance of Darwin. On the 
24th he repeated that Java was very inadequately defended, but he 
believed that the land defence of both Java and South Sumatra 
should be comparatively secure after the arrival of the two Australian 
divisions from the Middle East. 

The threat to Burma was more recent than that to the Dutch 
islands, but since the Prime Minister returned home from America 
the needs of Burma had become insistent. Hitherto Burma had ranked 
low on every priority list and there had been no consistent policy as 
to its defence. It had been tossed, as Lord Slim had put it, from one 
command to another: 


“The basic error was that not only did few people in Burma, and 
no one outside it, expect that it would be attacked, but there was no 
clear or continuous decision as to who would be responsible for 
defence preparations or for the actual defence if it were at- 
tacked. . . . In the space of about sixteen vital months there had 
been five separate superior headquarters in turn responsible for 
the defence of Burma, and for practically the whole of that time 
administrative had been separated from operational control... . 
Added to this was the usual chronic shortage of troops, and of 
equipment for even the troops we had.”! 


Wavell in his dispatch speaks of the ‘cardinal mistake’ in putting 
Burma under Far Eastern Command in November 1940, and not 
under India, for which it was ‘a vital bulwark’. This decision had 
been belatedly reversed, on Sir Alan Brooke’s proposal, soon after 
the outbreak of war with Japan, but in spite of protests from Wavell 
and from London it had been included a few weeks later in A.B.D.A. 
command. “The American Chiefs of Staff,’ the Prime Minister told 
Wavell, ‘insisted on Burma being in your command for the sole 


1 Defeat into Victory (1956), pp. 10, 11. 
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reason that they considered your giving your left hand to China and 
the opening of the Burma Road indispensable to world victory.’ 

On 21st December Wavell, while still Commander-in-Chief, India, 
flew to Rangoon and next day he sent in his appreciation. Burma, he 
said, was at present very far from secure; its great weakness from the 
strategic aspect was its dependence on Rangoon as its only port of 
entry. He stated its requirements as two bomber and two modern 
fighter squadrons, urgently needed, anda divisional headquarters 
and two brigade groups, besides warning apparatus and anti-aircraft 
guns for the defence of Rangoon and the airfields. He arranged for 
Major-General T. J. Hutton, his Chief of the General Staff in India, 
to take over the command of the land forces in Burma. On Ist January 
the Chiefs of Staff informed Wavell of the reinforcements which 
they proposed to send to Burma eventually. In fact two partially 
trained Indian brigade groups, with Headquarters 17th Indian 
Division, arrived during January, but even so the Army in Burma 
was unfit for war with a major military power, and the country was 
unprepared to face invasion. 

The Japanese had bombed Rangoon and occupied Victoria Point 
in December, but they had not been expected to embark on a serious 
invasion of Burma while still occupied in Malaya. Yet Hutton had 
warned Wavell on 20th January that the Japanese might ‘launch at 
any time an attack greater than we can withstand with troops and 
air forces now available. There are signs that this may have already 
started and I cannot guarantee safety of Burma with forces now 
available.’ In fact that very day the Japanese crossed the frontier in 
force from Siam with the obvious intention of capturing Moulmein 
on the east bank of the broad Salween River; within a few days all 
the three airfields on the Tenasserim coast from which fighters could 
escort bombing operations against Rangoon were in Japanese hands. 
As we saw in a previous chapter,’ the needs of Burma were considered 
at the meetings held in London on 21st January, the Prime Minister 
expressing the opinion that, as a strategic object, it was more impor- 
tant to keep the Burma Road open than to retain Singapore, and 
India was asked to send three British battalions to Burma as soon as 
possible. The idea of diverting to Rangoon two brigades of the 18th 
Division was discussed but no decision was taken. 

The British strategic plan was to concentrate the British (including 
the Indian and Burmese) formations in South Burma, in order to con- 
tain the advancing Japanese 15th Army of two divisions, while the 


1 See Map 9. 

2 See above, p. 405. On 27th December, 1941, there was in Burma only 1st Burma 
Division of two Indian and two Burma brigades, besides the Rangoon Garrison. Kirby, 
II, 439, 13- 

* Chap. xvi, p. 416. 
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two promised Chinese armies would guard the hill country to the 
north on both sides of the upper Salween. It was again, as in Malaya, 
a question of holding the enemy until reinforcements could arrive, but 
again the skill and speed of the well-trained enemy proved too much 
for our troops. Wavell however was optimistic. On 26th January, 
after a visit to Rangoon, he did not consider the situation in Burma 
immediately serious, provided that the promised land and air rein- 
forcements arrived in time and that a naval flotilla could keep clear 
the approaches to the port. On 6th February, after visiting the 
Salween front—the Japanese had occupied Moulmein on 31st January 
—he proposed the diversion of 7th Armoured Brigade (from Middle 
East) to Burma, where it would be invaluable during the dry 
weather, rather than to Java. “This should make Rangoon and 
Burma safe during critical next few months before monsoon, and may 
enable offensive to be taken and heavy defeat inflicted on enemy.’ 
Such a diversion would involve some risks to Java but the danger and 
the opportunity to defeat the enemy were both much less there than 
in Burma. 

Wavell confessed afterwards to a serious error of judgement in 
underestimating the danger to Burma and also the weakness of 
our troops. The vast extent of his command prevented him, for all 
his energy and mobility, from paying more than short sporadic 
visits to its various sectors, and as in Malaya so in Burma his failure 
to recognize the degree of superiority of the Japanese forces led 
him into unjustified optimism. By 12th February the Japanese 
had established themselves west of the Salween and the first im- 
portant action of the campaign was fought on the Bilin River on the 
16th-19th, after which the British retreated to the more effective 
obstacle of the Sittang. Our failure to stop the Japanese was now 
causing doubts in Burma and in India of Hutton’s qualities of leader- 
ship, excellent Chief of Staff though he had shown himself at Delhi, 
and the C.I.G.S. asked Wavell his opinion, suggesting Sir Harold 
Alexander as his substitute. Wavell himself was surprised and dis- 
turbed by a realistic signal of 18th February from Hutton envisaging 
the possibility of our not holding Rangoon. Hutton had been 
Wavell’s own appointment, but his chief now agreed to his super- 
session, and it was arranged on the 19th that Alexander, then holding 
Southern Command at home, should start for Burma forthwith.! 
Hutton, who became Alexander’s Chief of Staff, had, like Wavell 
himself, been set an impossible task. 

Meeting on 16th February, the day after the surrender at Singa- 
pore, the Cabinet learnt that Palembang, the important base in 
southern Sumatra, had also fallen to the Japanese, who were now 


1 Bryant, p. 311, Churchill, IV, 146. 
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threatening the islands on the eastern side of Java. Wavell had 
signalled on 13th February that ‘if Southern Sumatra is lost pro- 
longed defence of Java becomes unlikely’. From the purely strategic 
aspect there were advantages in diverting one or both of the Austra- 
lian divisions (from the Middle East) to Burma or Australia. But any 
abandonment of the Dutch East Indies would obviously have grave 
moral and political repercussions. “This message,’ he ended, ‘gives 
warning of serious change in situation which may shortly arise 
necessitating complete re-orientation of plans.’ 

To the Cabinet it was ‘clear now that Japan was a most formidable 
and dangerous antagonist. ... Our military performance in Malaya 
had left much to be desired. . . . In retrospect it now seemed a pity 
that we had sent the 18th Division to Singapore. When we had done 
so, we had thought that by doing so we should enable the defence of 
the fortress to be continued for at least a month. . . . The same 
question had now to be faced as regards Sumatra and Java. The 
maintenance of our line of communication with China by the Burma 
Road was of the utmost importance.’ The question would have to be 
considered by the Pacific War Council on the following day. 

Meeting later that evening the Defence Committee took the view 
that the right policy was to concentrate on the defence of Burma, 
India, Ceylon and Australia, but the views of the Dutch must be 
heard first. Arrangements should provisionally be made for the 
leading Australian divisions from the Middle East to proceed to 
Australia and for the brigades of the British 7oth Division to move to 
Burma and Ceylon with all possible speed. 

Next morning the Prime Minister and Chiefs of Staff had before 
them a long and important signal from Wavell. It now seemed pretty 
clear that Java would fall before the Australian Corps could arrive. 
The loss of Java, though a severe blow from every point of view, 
would not be fatal, whereas Burma and Australia were ‘absolutely 
vital’ for the war against Japan. In the circumstances, which were 
different from those of the previous year when he believed that we 
had a ‘good fighting chance’ of checking the Germans in Greece, he 
could not advise the employment of the Australian Corps in Java. 
At least one division, he thought, two, if administratively feasible, 
should be diverted to Burma, where their presence must have a great 
influence on Japanese strategy by threatening invasion of Siam and 
Indo-China, and a heartening effect on China and India. Australia 
could be reinforced, if necessary, from America. 

On 15th February a telegram had been received from Mr. Curtin 
summarizing the views of his government on the employment of the 
Australian Imperial Force. On general grounds, now that Japan 
was in the war, they would wish their forces to serve in the Pacific 
theatre ; after the fall of Singapore, Australia must be regarded as the 
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main base for operations against Japan. They believed that Australia 
was in Jeopardy and would remain so until the Allies had regained 
superiority at sea, which could not be until May at the earliest. It 
was therefore a matter for urgent consideration whether part at least 
of the Australian Imperial Force should not be diverted to Australia. 
In a later telegram, of 17th February, Mr. Curtin definitely asked 
that both 6th and 7th Divisions, with the Corps troops, should 
return home. Thus important political as well as military issues were 
at stake when the Pacific War Council met on the evening of 
17th February. 

‘Much sympathy was felt for the stout-hearted Dutch, but the 
correct military policy seemed plain. Java should be resolutely 
defended by the forces already in the island, but army reinforce- 
ments on the way should be diverted to Burma, Ceylon or Australia, 
and Canberra. should be asked to allow their 7th Division, the 
fighting troops nearest to Rangoon, to proceed to Burma. This 
decision was approved by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The British 
70th. Division also, less one brigade to Ceylon, should move to Burma 
and the 6th and oth Australian Divisions should return to Australia 
from the Middle East as soon as possible.? 

As is well known, the Australian government, acting on the advice 
of their Chiefs of Staff, in spite of strong pressure from both Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt refused to allow the 7th Division 
to be diverted to Rangoon.? Once again, as in the case of Tobruk in 
the previous autumn, Mr. Churchill found that the Australian 
government and their military advisers were not prepared to bow to 
the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief concerned, though backed 
by outside political authority, however august, when national inte- 
rests were, as they thought, imperilled. The Australians over- 
estimated the immediate danger to their territory, but their feelings 
can easily be understood. All their four trained divisions had been 
sent thousands of miles overseas; one, owing, as they believed, to 
the defects of British policy, had been lost in Malaya, while the other 
three were far away in the Middle East ; they may be excused for not 
wishing to risk the total loss of one of these in another distant cam- 
paign.® 

Whether the arrival of the division could have saved Rangoon is 
very doubtful. Hutton’s opinion, expressed to the War Office on 
23rd February, was that the operation was a gamble which might 
have disastrous consequences if the division were caught disembark- 


1 The 6th, 7th and goth Australian Divisions were all in the Middle East; the 8th had 
been lost in Malaya. 


* See Churchill, IV, 136-46; Kirby, II, 55-58, 102. 


* Two brigade groups of 6th Australian Div. were, however, lent as temporary re- 
inforcements of Ceylon. See Chap. xx below. 
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ing, but that in view of the advantages to be gained it seemed worth 
attempting. Maintenance from stocks was possible for about twelve 
days, but would afterwards depend on the regular arrival of shipping 
at Rangoon from India. Looking back, however, it is difficult to dis- 
pute the argument of the Australian official historian that it is un- 
likely that, even if the division had disembarked at Rangoon at the 
earliest possible date—26th or 27th February for the foremost bri- 
gade—its arrival would have saved the city and rendered possible the 
continued use of the port.! | 


The story of the British retreat to the Sittang and the circumstances 
of the disastrous blowing of its only bridge on 23rd February, by 
which the greater part of the 17th Division was cut off on the far 
bank, has been told by General Kirby. On the 27th, Japanese patrols 
were across the river, the last serious obstacle barring the way to 
Rangoon, and their main bodies crossed on 3rd March. Wavell was 
inclined to attempt to hold the bombed and half-deserted city, at the 
risk of seeing the garrison surrounded. Alexander, arriving on 5th 
March, was at first of the same opinion but next day he decided to 
evacuate. By great good fortune the garrison effected their escape 
from the enclosing enemy, who entered Rangoon on 8th March. 

Disaster followed quick in the Dutch islands. The Japanese occu- 
pied Batavia on 6th March, and the Allied forces in the Netherlands 
East Indies surrendered two days later. The outer islands of the 
Barrier, Southern Sumatra and Bali, had already fallen, as had the 
partly Dutch, partly Portuguese, island of Timor on 23rd February. 
On roth February Darwin on the Australian seaboard underwent a 
devastating raid by ship-borne and land-based aircraft. More to the 
east, with a further threat to Australia,the Japanese, who as early as 
23rd January had captured Rabaul in the Bismarck Archipelago, 
crossed to New Guinea and on 8th March occupied Lae and 
Salamaua in the eastern extension of that great island. In a gallant 
but vain attempt to prevent the invasion of Java the Allied naval 
striking force under the Dutch Admiral Doorman suffered crippling 
losses at the battle of the Java Sea at the end of February; all the 
five cruisers involved, including the Exeter of River Plate fame, were 
destroyed.’ It was the annihilation of what remained of Allied naval 
strength in the East Indies. 

At this time, when the first phase of their Southern Operations was 


1L. Wigmore, The Japanese Thrust (Canberra, 1957), pp. 460-5. 

3 See Map 8. 

* The other cruisers were Perth (Australian); Houston (United States); De Ruyter and 
Java (Dutch). For an account of the battle see S. W. Roskill, The War at Sea (H.M.S.O. 
1956, henceforward cited as Roskill), II, Chap. 1. 
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reaching a successful conclusion, the general staff of the Japanese 
Army and Navy started to plan for the next phase. In the joint dis- 
cussions the naval section at Imperial General Headquarters empha- 
sized the necessity of occupying Australia in order to cut sea and air 
communications between Australia and New Zealand and the United 
States, since it was becoming clear that the United States was plan- 
ning to use Australia as a base for the counter-offensive. The Army 
section strongly opposed this suggestion, considering that the occupa- 
tion of Australia was clearly beyond their fighting strength. The 
soldiers argued further that such an operation must fail because 
owing to shortage of shipping the necessary military supplies could 
not be maintained. In any case it was not possible to provide the ten 
or more divisions thought necessary to carry out such an operation. 
In the end it was decided to give up the idea of invading Australia 
in favour of a plan to occupy the Fii Islands, Samoa and New 
Caledonia. In this way it was hoped to isolate Australia by using 
Japanese naval and air forces based on these islands to cut the sea- 
routes between Australia and the United States. Mr. Churchill and 
the British Chiefs of Staff were therefore justified in refusing to 
accept the belief that a serious invasion of Australia was intended. 
The Australian government on the other hand were justified in 
taking the possibility seriously. 

With Singapore and almost the whole of the Philippines gone and 
the loss of the Dutch islands seen to be impending, the primary 
purpose of the A.B.D.A. command had patently failed. Its vast area 
was moreover now split into two widely separate sections. The 
defence of both Burma and the north-west coast of Australia was no 
task for a single commander. Accordingly A.B.D.A. Headquarters 
was allowed to dissolve quietly on 25th February. In handing over 
to the Dutch that day the command of what still remained under 
Allied control, Wavell signalled to the Combined Chiefs of Staff that 
he deeply regretted the failure to hold the A.B.D.A. area. ‘It was a 
race against time and enemy was too quick for us.’ He wished to 
record his admiration for the American, British and Dutch air forces, 
which had attacked the enemy on every possible occasion, often 
against heavy odds and hampered by adverse weather and inade- 
quate ground installations. Nobody, except himself, could think of 
holding Wavell responsible for the failure to defend the Dutch 
islands, but it was with a deep sense of humiliation that he bade 
farewell to the doomed garrison before leaving Java for Colombo. He 
himself was only relinquishing one hopeless task for another of 
extreme difficulty. He was to resume forthwith his former appoint- 
ment as Commander-in-Chief in India, which now again included 


responsibility for Burma and such co-operation as was possible with 
China. 
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On the 22nd the Prime Minister had signalled to him: ‘I hope you 
realize how highly I and all your friends here as well as the President 
and the Combined Chiefs of Staff in Washington, rate your admirable 
conduct of operations in the teeth of adverse fortune and over- 
whelming odds.’ . 


The erosion of the A.B.D.A. area by the Japanese advances made 
necessary some fresh demarcation of strategic responsibilities in the 
Far East. On 18th February the President cabled to the Prime 
Minister : 


*... [ have been giving a good deal of thought during the last few 
days to the Far East. It seems to me that we must at all costs 
maintain our two flanks, the right based on Australia and New 
Zealand and the left on Burma, India and China. It seems to me 
that the United States is able because of our geographical 
position to reinforce the right flank much better than you can and 
I think that the United States should take the primary responsi- 
bility for that immediate reinforcement and maintenance using 
Australia as the main base. While the defence of Java looks diffi- 
cult, I believe we both should fight hard for it, but we must plan 
for the more southerly permanent base to strike back from. This 
will include some of the islands farther. north, such as New 
Caledonia and Fiji. 

“Britain is much better prepared to reinforce Burma and India, 
and I visualize that you would take responsibility for that theatre. 
We would supplement you in any way we could just as you would 
supplement our efforts on the right flank. The United States 
should continue to move our supplies, principally aircraft, 
through into China because I think that it is important that we 
have an effective offensive operation from there. 

“Let me know what you think of this. . . .’ 


On the same day the British Mission in Washington had reported 
that the idea was ‘gaining ground’ that the southern advance of the 
Japanese had ‘emphasized the division of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans into distinct theatres’. They thought that these views, though 
sound in themselves, tended ‘to overlook the imminent problems of 
defence of Australia which must be taken into consideration in 
framing strategy and allotting areas of command. The United States’ 
military and political interest in China is likely also to give rise to 
difficulties in agreeing upon allocation of forces and areas of Allied 
strategical control.’ 

The British Chiefs of Staff concurred in principle, but noted that 
the proposal would have to be put before the Dutch, Australian and 
New Zealand governments. They agreed that in the new circum- 
stances the best method of strategic control was a system of areas 
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within each of which one Power would be responsible, but the 
military policy of that Power within its area should be in accord with 
the general policy agreed between London and Washington for the 
conduct of the war as a whole. They suggested what the physical 
dividing line should be, and after full discussion between the two 
capitals this matter was settled by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

The British Chiefs of Staff had before them on 11th March a tele- 
gram of the oth from the President to the Prime Minister containing 
his considered proposals for a three-fold division of responsibilities.? 
The whole operational responsibility for the Pacific area would rest 
upon the United States acting through the United States Chiefs of 
Staff. 


‘There will be in Washington an Advisory Council on operational 
matters with members from Australia, New Zealand, Netherlands 
East Indies, and China, with an American presiding. Canada 
could be added. The Pacific Council now sitting in London 
might well be moved here; at any rate the operational part of its 
functions, including supply, should operate from here. You may 
think it best to have a Pacific Council in London considering 
political questions.’ 


The Supreme Commander in this area would be an American, 
the ‘local operating command’ in each of the countries under him 
being assigned to a national of that country. 


“The middle area extending from Singapore to and including 
India and the Indian Ocean, Persian Gulf, Red Sea, Libya and 
the Mediterranean would fall directly under British responsibility. 

All operating matters in this area would be decided by you. But 
always with understanding that as much assistance would be 
given to India or Near East by Australia and New Zealand as 
could be worked out with their governments. We would continue 
to allocate to it all possible munitions and vessel assignments. It is 
understood that this presupposes the temporary shelving of 
““Gymnast”’. 

‘The third area would include the protection of the waters of 
the North and South Atlantic and would also include definite 
plans for the establishment of a new front on the European 
Continent. This would be the joint responsibility of Britain and 
the United States. 

‘The grand strategy of actual operations in the three areas 
would remain as they are today the subject of study and decisions 
by the Combined Staffs both here and in London, and the Joint 


1 See Sherwood, p. 514; Churchill, IV, 174-5. The position in the Pacific was viewed in 
Washington as so grave that early in March ‘there was even serious talk of abandoning 
Australia and New Zealand to the enemy’ (S. E. Morison, History of U.S. Naval Operations 
in World War II (Boston, 1949), IV, 246), but such suggestions were quashed by Admiral 
King as well as by the President. 
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Committees on shipping, on raw. materials and on munitions 
would continue to function as they do now subject to our joint 
approval.’ | 


- Such was the majestic concept which the President modestly 
described as ‘operational simplifications’. 

The British Chiefs of Staff gave general approval to the American 
proposals, but certain comments were made by them and by Minis- 
ters. It was argued that the boundary should not be rnigidly geo- 
graphical but should be alterable in accordance with strategic 
developments. It was.urged too that in order to apply pressure on 
Japan a co-ordinated naval strategy must be maintained. The Pacific 
War Council, when the scheme came before them on roth and 12th 
March, considered that their meetings in London ought to continue 
and that they ought not to be eval of all Eesponsipnily for 
ea! decisions. 

The Prime Minister wiade these ee in a long eleotan of 17th 
March to the President. ‘Nothing must prevent the United States and 
British Navies from working to a common strategy from Alaska to 
Cape Town.’ This common strategy could only be directed by the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff acting directly under himself and the 
President in constant contact.and agreement. As regards the advisory 
bodies which would have to be consulted on larger issues, these would 
have to be duplicated; there would in fact be two Pacific Councils. 
‘The one in Washington, lying as it will in close touch with the 
American executive: machinery in the Pacific area, will naturally 
have more practical and more-effective influence upon events than its 
reproduction in London.’ But it was not possible to draw a liné 
between strategic and political matters, and the Pacific Council in 
London would discuss ‘the whole state of the war against Japan, 
sending its opinions from time to time to the similar body in the 
United States. In‘ the same way the Pacific Council in Washington 
would convey to London their opinions about the war in the Indian 
theatre. From this it. followed that the United’ States and United 
Kingdom should be reciprocally represented on the two councils. He 
suggested also that staff officers from Australia, New Zealand, the 
Dutch and the Chinese! should be available in Washington to serve 
the American staffs on operational matters; they might also be the 
technical advisers of — countries’ nepresentauve on the Mas nee 
ton Pacific Council 5) §.. ’ 

' The Dominion ean approved in’ cece of: the redivision 
of command areas'which' ‘assigned them to the American sphere, and 
the Australiaris were glad: to join in the appointment on.17th March 
of General Dotigtas’MacArthur,'who had just ‘arrived in Australia 
by the President’s order after an adventurous journey from the 
Philippines, to the supreme command in their theatre. They were 
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nevertheless dissatisfied, as they had been when the Pacific War 
Council was first formed, with the subordinate part assigned to them in 
the direction of the war in the Far East. They were not content with a 
merely advisory role. They hankered after representation at Washing- 
ton on a body which should be a ‘council of action’ and ‘deal with 
questions of policy and the provision of forces and supplies’; its 
Australian member should have as his technical advisers an inter- 
service staff ‘who for the purpose of Anzac strategy should be asso- 
ciated with the American Chiefs of Staff as the joint body for advice 
to the Pacific War Council on the larger issue’. 

Mr. Churchill noted that the Australians must settle this with the 
Americans and, as we have seen, the Pacific Council which held its 
first meeting in Washington on ist April was not a policy-making 
body. The argument against too many cooks had great force.! But 
on one point the Australians were successful: in accordance with 
their wishes the boundary between the British and American spheres 
was shifted so as to include the west coast of Australia in the latter. 

The British Chiefs of Staff, while finally accepting the President’s 
proposals in principle, felt that these were not clear as to ‘minor 
strategy’ in the Atlantic Area, but were sure that such questions 
would solve themselves in practice. They urged that China should 
rank as an independent theatre, not included in any of the three 
proposed. 

The division of command areas as finally approved on 4th April 
is shown in Map ro. It will be seen that Australia falls in the South 
West Pacific area, but New Zealand in the South Pacific; General 
MacArthur was Supreme Commander of the former area, Admiral 
Nimitz of the latter. 

At meetings of the Pacific War Council in London in March Sir 
Earle Page had remarked that Australia was an integral part of the 
British Empire and at first sight there were objections to handing 
over the strategic control of that area to an American military body, 
and his New Zealand colleague had agreed. Mr. Churchill, however, 
in reporting to Mr. Curtin and Mr. Fraser his approval of the 
President’s proposals, assured them that “The fact that an American 
commander will be in charge of all the operations in the Pacific area 
will not be regarded by His Majesty’s Government as in any way 
absolving them from their determination and duty to come to your 
aid to the best of their ability, and if you are actually invaded in 
force, which has by no means come to pass and may never come to 
pass, we shall do our utmost to divert British troops and Bnitish 
ships rounding the Cape, or already in the Indian Ocean, to your 
succour, albeit at the expense of India and the Middle East.’ 


1 See Chap. xvm above. 
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As matters turned out, the direction of the war in the whole 
Pacific theatre was kept almost entirely in American hands; especi- 
ally on the naval side, the British Chiefs of Staff were often quite in 
the dark as to what was being done. 


The dangers to which the new area of British responsibility was 
exposed had been in the mind of the Chiefs of Staff for some 
time. On 21st February, a few days after the fall of Singapore and 
a few days before the disintegration of Wavell’s A.B.D.A. Com- 
mand, they had issued an appreciation of the situation in the Far 
East. It was then still hoped to hold Rangoon, if not the Dutch 
islands, 

The report pointed out that once Japan had effectively breached 
the Malay Barrier she would have a clear run into the Indian Ocean, 
where we were dangerously weak in all respects. By attacks on 
Ceylon and India she could raise overwhelming problems of internal 
security and induce instability in Indian forces in all theatres of war. 
The Allies possessed no naval base from which a single combined fleet 
could cover both the Indian and the Pacific Oceans, and thus the 
strategy for each must be considered separately. For the defence of 
our sea-communications in the Indian Ocean, where we were 
building up an Eastern Fleet, there was at present no secure naval 
base.! We must therefore defend Ceylon, develop the secret base at 
Addu Atoll in the Maldive Islands and construct additional bases for 
reconnaissance and striking forces. Measures were being taken to 
strengthen Ceylon and it was also important to send land and air 
forces to India both to secure her against attack from without and to 
preserve internal security and morale. 

In what was to become the area of American responsibility, 
Australia, especially the east and south-west, must be regarded as one 
of the main bases from which the eventual counter-offensive would 
be launched. Australia was insecure at present, but as there were no 
United Kingdom forces available it must fall largely to the United 
States to reinforce that area, while the Australian divisions serving 
outside the Japanese war area should in due course be recalled to 
their own country. There was no immediate threat to New Zealand, 
but her defences should be improved in view of the possible loss of 
Fiji and the French dependency of New Caledonia. 

Shortage of time and of shipping compelled us to find the necessary 
British reinforcements at the expense of the Middle East, where 
we must accept great risks, hoping that matters would develop 
favourably in the Ukraine and in Turkey. The shipping situation was 


1 See Map 3. 
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very grave and might be a governing factor in our strategy in 1942 and 
largely in 1943 also. “To move overseas from England the land and 
air forces necessary to replace the formations in the Middle East and 
give additional strength in the Far East we must exploit our shipping 
resources to the utmost and if necessary incur a temporary reduction 
in the import programme.’ It was to be hoped that the United States 
would protect the essential air and naval bases on the air reinforce- 
ment route across the Pacific, concentrate air and land forces in 
Australia, and provide for the defence of Fiji, New Caledonia and 
New Zealand, while building up a strong Pacific fleet and attacking 
Japanese sea-communications.} 

The British high command were confronted with difficult decisions 
as to the allocation of inadequate resources not only between the 
Middle East and Far East theatres but also between the different 
regions bordering the Indian Ocean which now lay open to attack by 
a Japanese fleet enjoying the use of Rangoon as well as Singapore. 

On relinquishing A.B.D.A. and resuming the Indian command 
Wavell found himself once again in the familiar circumstances of 
vast responsibilities and exiguous means. He was particularly anxious 
about the position in India itself. By mid-February 1942 the only 
formations left in the command were 14th Division less one brigade, 
7th and 19th Divisions consisting of little besides their infantry, and 
34th Division which, less one brigade, was in Ceylon. In the air the 
situation was worse ; in Bengal, for the defence of Calcutta, there was 
one fighter squadron equipped with eight Mohawks, in Assam an 
improvised fighter squadron armed with aircraft normally used in 
India for army co-operation. “The number and size of the existing 
airfields, most of which were sited for the defence of the North West 
Frontier, fell far short of requirements. Apart from this shortage of 
airfields, the air defence was dangerously handicapped by the absence 
of any warning system covering north-east India and of radar to 
protect Ceylon and the long length of India’s eastern shores.’ A 
matter of extreme gravity was the poverty of communications in 
eastern and north-eastern India, which required a completely new 
administrative lay-out facing east.? The fact was that the thought of 
invasion from the east had never been entertained. Communication 
with Burma was normally by sea. A road from Imphal in Assam 
across the mountains via Tamu on the Burma frontier to the River 
Chindwin was under construction, but it was not till the end of 
April that even a fair-weather road reached Tamu; beyond Tamu, 
to Kalewa in Burma, there was nothing but a cart-track. A road 


1 United States 41st Division was due to leave America early in March and to arrive in 
Australia a month later. 


2 See Kirby, II, pp. 49-54 and Chap. m1 generally. 
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farther north from Ledo via Fort Hertz to Myitkyina was only a 
project. 

The political stresses which increased the anxieties over India are 
outside the scope of this book, The successive British defeats naturally 
lowered British prestige and shook confidence among Indians of a 
British victory ; Indian nationalists might regard the belated British 
offers of partial self-government, with the option of independence 
after the war, as ‘post-dated cheques upon a bankrupt Empire’.} 
The difficulty of coming to terms with Congress was accentuated by 
the refusal of Moslems to be ruled by Hindus, and the Cripps 
Mission (22nd March to 12th April) failed to secure agreement. At 
present India was in no immediate danger on land. But as the Burma 
army retreated up the Irrawaddy valley there appeared the prob- 
ability that the Japanese would move up to Akyab on the coast and 
bomb Calcutta, not only the largest city in India with a vast popula- 
tion but the centre of the Indian war industries. 


The army in Burma was in a most unenviable position. It was 
fortunate to have two such chiefs as Alexander and Slim,? command- 
ing Burma Army and Burma Corps respectively, but the loss of the 
only port had meant that the Allied forces must fend for themselves, 
living on such supplies as Hutton’s forethought had sent up-country 
from Rangoon. Throughout March and April the Japanese continued 
to press northwards, threatening to capture the Irrawaddy oilfields, 
to cut China’s land communications with India and to destroy the 
Allied forces before they could reach the Assam frontier or retire into 
China. Almost impassable to a modern army at any time owing to 
the lack of roads through the forest-clothed mountains, the frontier 
area would become entirely so when the monsoon broke in May. 

The Burma Army for the most part was not such as any general 
would have chosen to command during an exhausting retreat before 
a victorious enemy enjoying superiority in the air. The recently 
arrived 7th Armoured Brigade rendered splendid service, but. the 
last reinforcement, 63rd Indian Infantry Brigade, had, as Alexander 
said, been ‘thrown into battle straight off ship’, partially trained and 
without its transport—a state of things all too reminiscent of Malaya. 
Part of the force had been engaged in continuous retreat since 
January and had suffered heavy losses. The Burma units had never 
inspired much confidence and the native population if not dis- 
affected was at best neutral. The force as a whole had had no training 
in jungle warefare, whereas the Japanese were adepts in this tech- 
nique. Further, our troops were tied to the roads,since no means 


1 Gandhi, quoted by Mansergh, Survey, etc., p. 148. 
? Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. J. Slim had been brought over from Iraq in March. 
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existed of supplying them off the two roads from Rangoon to Manda- 
lay; attempts to organize animal transport were unsuccessful. 
Another point of weakness was the lack of co-ordination with the 
Chinese forces on Alexander’s left flank. The Chinese fought bravely 
but their co-operation on any particular occasion could not be 
counted on. This was due partly to different systems of staff and 
command, partly to the inconsistencies of the Generalissimo. Chiang 
Kai-shek was an easy ally to nobody, but his relations with the 
British had been soured by the early misunderstanding with Wavell. 
As British disasters mounted, his opinion of our efficiency sank lower 
and lower and he came to distrust our loyalty. His criticisms rose to a 
head in April when after a visit to Burma he sent the Prime Minister 
a message pouring scorn on the confusion in the war area, the poor 
morale of the Burmese, and our weakness in the air—a message 
which Mr. Churchill needed all his patience to answer politely, con- 
fining himself to an explanation of the difficulties of air reinforce- 
ment. 

Complications which might have turned out more serious than 
they did arose from the equivocal position of Major-General J. W. 
Stilwell, sent out from the United States in February, as the 
President’s personal representative with the Generalissimo. Stilwell’s 
four functions, as then reported to Wavell, were to supervise and 
control all arrangements for United States air contribution to the 
defence of China; to command, under the Generalissimo, all the 
United States forces in China and such Chinese forces as might be 
assigned to him, it being understood that should any of these forces 
engage in joint operations in Burma they would come under the 
Supreme Commander of the A.B.D.A. area; to represent the 
United States government on any international War Council in 
China; and to control and maintain the Burma Road in China. In 
fact, he was Chiang Kai-shek’s chief military adviser and Chief of 
Staff. 

On Stilwell’s arrival at Chungking after the dissolution of A.B.D.A. 
the Generalissimo proposed to the President that all Allied troops in 
Burma, including the British, should come under the American 
general’s orders. This was not accepted, but Stilwell told Alexander 
on 14th March that Chiang Kai-shek had put him in independent 
command of all Chinese troops in Burma. Stilwell and Alexander 
however found it possible to co-operate while leaving the question of 
command in abeyance; Stilwell would continue to command the 
Chinese 5th and 6th Armies. This arrangement was agreed to by the 
President and Prime Minister; as the result, however, of a visit to 
Chungking by Alexander at the end of March, the Generalissimo, 


1 For the complexities of Stilwell’s position see Romanus and Sunderland, Stilwell’s 
Mission to China (Washington, 1953), pp. 86—96. 
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whom he found most friendly, stated definitely that, in order to 
secure unity of command and pending decision in London and 
Washington, all Chinese forces in Burma would be under British 
command. Stilwell, while retaining command of the Chinese armies 
under Alexander’s general direction, accepted this arrangement and 
the two continued to work together loyally and amicably. As time 
went on, Stilwell was to find relations with Chiang Kai-shek as 
difficult as did the British, but in 1942 he was much the more 
favourably regarded at Chungking.? 

As the retreat continued into central and northern Burma, the 
question of the British forces’ final destination required decision, but 
it was not at first urgent. Wavell called attention to the poor com- 
munications and absence of supplies on the route to India, whereas a 
force in north-eastern Burma would find reserves of stores and, if it 
could be maintained, would be strategically well placed to attack, in 
concert with the Chinese, the flank of a Japanese advance overland 
towards India. In London it was argued that the military disad- 
vantages of a withdrawal in either direction were great; if our forces 
moved north-east they would be a wasting asset ; if north-west, they 
would be unable to bring their heavy equipment with them though 
they could be re-equipped in India. The balance was fine, the over- 
riding factor being the political effect on China, of which the General- 
issimo must be the judge. At first both Wavell and Alexander took it 
for granted that we must keep in touch with the Chinese at all costs, 
and the Prime Minister on 4th April expected Alexander’s ‘greatly 
reduced forces’ to ‘fall back into China with the Chinese armies’. For 
a time the two generals had under consideration a plan by which part 
of the force might withdraw into China and part into India—a plan 
which, however, did not commend itself to Slim?—but as Japanese 
pressure increased Alexander decided, with the approval of the 
Chinese and of Stilwell, that no British troops should make for China. 
The decision was obviously a wise one, for on 29th April, the same 
day that the Allied forces evacuated Mandalay, the Japanese occu- 
pied Lashio, thus cutting off retreat by the Burma Road. Contact 
between the British and Chinese was however maintained, since two 
Chinese divisions succeeded in making their way over the mountains 
into Assam. The withdrawal of the British force, without their tanks 
or heavy equipment, from Burma was completed by 20th May. The 
monsoon had broken a week earlier, putting an end to further land 
operations in this theatre for several months. 

The fact that the bulk of the force thus made good their escape, 
after a long retreat under inexpressibly hard conditions of heat, 


1 See Kirby, ITI, 153-6: The Stilwell Papers, ed. J. F. C. Fuller (1949). 
3 Defeat inio Victory, p. 75. 
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thirst and fatigue, without air-support and without hope of rein- 
forcement, bears witness to remarkable fortitude on the part of the 
troops and skill on that of their commanders. The story of the great 
achievement has been told from personal experience by Lord Slim, 
and from the official papers by General Kirby and his colleagues. 

But the loss of Burma was a severe blow both to British prestige and 
to effective co-operation with China. Wavell in his Dispatch spoke 
of it as ‘from a strategical point of view our most serious reverse of the 
Japanese war’. Henceforth the only means of contact with China was 
by air ‘over some of the worst flying country in the world’, and even 
this was for some time merely a trickle; only 80 tons reached China 
over ‘the Hump’ in May, only 106 in June. E 


1 Kirby, II, 220; Feis, The China Tangle (Princeton 1953), p. 42. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE INDIAN OCEAN AND THE 
SOUTH SEAS 


URING THE LAST weeks of the campaign in Burma the 
] i=: had been scoring successes east and west. The 
7 gallant defence by the small United States forces in the 
Philippines had come to an end in the Bataan peninsula on gth April 
and in the island fortress of Corregidor on 6th May. By the end of 
March the enemy had landed naval detachments on the northern- 
most islands of the Solomon group. 

On the western flank after the reduction of the Dutch islands and 
the battle of the Java Sea the Japanese fleet had, as the British Chiefs 
of Staff put it, a clear run into the Indian Ocean. On 23rd March 
Japanese forces occupied the Andaman Islands, from which the 
British had withdrawn on the 12th, and established an air base; the 
Nicobars were in any case undefended. On the 27th Admiral Sir 
James Somerville, who had recently rendered great services with 
Force H at Gibraltar, relieved Admiral Layton in command of 
Eastern Fleet at Colombo. The intention of the Admiralty, ever since 
the loss of the Prince of Wales and Repulse, had been to build up another 
fleet in the Indian Ocean, but the watch over the Tirfitz, lurking in 
her Norwegian fiord, called for a force of modern battleships in the 
North Sea.! Thus as a result of our recent losses all that was available 
for Somerville, besides the four old and slow R-class battleships, was 
the Warspite, just returned from refitting in America, and two large 
and one small aircraft-carriers with seven cruisers, sixteen destroyers 
and seven submarines. So ill-matched for speed were his capital ships 
that he felt bound to operate them in two divisions, one fast and one 
slow, and this, as the near future was to show, made his force still 
more vulnerable by such a fleet as it was in the power of the Japanese 
to send against him. Nor were his possible bases secure. Neither 
Colombo nor Trincomalee was adequately defended against air 
attack, and still less was Addu Atoll. 

Apart from acting as a deterrent to a Japanese attack—a role 
which was not likely to be successful unless co-ordinated with the 
American fleets, of whose movements and intentions we had little 
information—the Eastern Fleet was responsible for convoys. The 
escorts it could provide were generally limited to one or occasionally 


1For the Tirpitz, see p. 500 below. 
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two cruisers, and Somerville’s predecessor had ruefully remarked that 
by comparison with the ‘appalling’ risks run in the Indian Ocean a 
convoy on the Atlantic route enjoyed ‘blissful security’. 

There could be no two opinions about the strategic importance of 
Ceylon, since a powerful enemy fleet based on the island would be in 
a position to threaten the reinforcement routes via the Cape to 
either the Red Sea or Calcutta as well as the vital oil route from the 
Persian Gulf. The Admiralty signalled to Commander-in-Chief, 
Eastern Fleet, on 6th March that the risk of losing two R battleships 
would be justified if it would ‘appreciably interfere with an invasion 
of the island’. But how the island should be defended was not so clear. 
Wavell, visiting Ceylon with Air Marshal Peirse on 26th February 
after the dissolution of A.B.D.A., had appreciated that the immediate 
danger was a raid of the type of those on Pearl Harbor and, more 
recently, Darwin. He believed that the defence of Ceylon was 
properly the affair of the Navy and Royal Air Force and was averse 
to locking up in the island troops sorely needed in India. A force of 
three brigades with local troops and the necessary anti-aircraft units 
should be sufficient. The Joint Intelligence Committee agreed that a 
raid on the Pearl Harbor pattern was to be expected, but the con- 
veyance and maintenance of an invasion force (estimated at two 
divisions) would be difficult. The Chiefs of Staff, while agreeing with 
Wavell that the defence of Ceylon was mainly a naval and air 
problem, took the view that since sufficient naval and air forces 
could not be got there in time an increased garrison was the only 
immediate insurance that we could provide. The size of the garrison, 
they knew, was Wavell’s responsibility, but in this case essential 
interests outside his command were involved. 

Wavell was not convinced. He reasoned that if we lost command of 
the sea and air round Ceylon to such an extent as to enable the 
Japanese to bring a sea-borne force to the island no numbers of our 
troops were likely to save it. He was more apprehensive of an attack 
on India, for which the enemy could provide shore-based air cover by 
working up the Burmese mainland and west coast. His conclusion 
was that Ceylon should be given sufficient defence to prevent raids 
from aircraft carriers and to protect ports and airfields against 
‘smash-and-run’ landing parties, but that our main air forces must 
be concentrated on securing air superiority in Upper Burma and 
north-eastern India, and that as large land forces as possible should 
be made available for the defence of the latter. 

On 18th March the Defence Committee approved a reply to 
Wavell in which the Chiefs of Staff, while agreeing that the fleet 
to be concentrated in the Ceylon area by the end of the month 
would be unable to prevent the coastwise movement of the enemy up 
the Burmese mainland, yet maintained that so long as our fleet 
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remained in being the Japanese would have to employ a ‘major 
fleet’ in order to provide permanent cover for the communications of 
any direct sea-borne attack on the east coast of India or Ceylon. 
Such a commitment they would be unlikely to accept, particularly if 
pressure were applied by the reviving United States Pacific Fleet. 

But the debate continued. 

Before the end of March the garrison of Ceylon had been raised to 
the equivalent of two divisions and some eight squadrons of the Royal 
Air Force and Fleet Air Arm. The land troops included two brigade 
groups of the 6th Australian Division ; these had been offered by their 
government, on the suggestion of Sir Earle Page, as a temporary loan 
during the emergency. The loan was very welcome, so much so that 
the two brigades were retained, with the reluctant acquiescence of 
their government, a good deal longer than the latter intended. Mr. 
Churchill minuted the Chiefs of Staff that the Australian troops 
‘ought to stay seven or eight weeks, and the shipping should be 
handled so as to make this convenient and almost inevitable’. 

A further precaution was taken at the insistence of the Prime 
Minister, who was determined that the co-ordination of military and 
civil activities should be more efficient than in Malaya. On 5th 
March, Admiral Layton was appointed Commander-in-Chief, 
Ceylon, with authority over all naval, military, air and civil authori- 
ties in the area, including the Governor. On military matters he 
would report to Commander-in-Chief, India; on civil, to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. It was a unique appointment and one 
that immediately bore fruit.? 

On ist and 2nd April the Chiefs of Staff discussed an elaborate 
appreciation of the situation in India and the Indian Ocean as it was 
likely to develop in the next six months. This paper, together with the 
recent report on the Middle East and Mediterranean area,® should 
provide a basis for balancing the respective needs of the two theatres 
for reinforcements. 

The conclusion emerged that in our present weakness all round— 
at sea, in the air, where we particularly needed torpedo bombers, and 
on land, where we were short of equipment and of British cadres for 
building up Indian formations—a bold policy on the part of Japan 
might do us ‘irreparable damage’ before the United States could 
make her strength effectively felt. ‘An invasion of Bengal, an assault 
on Ceylon, or an attack on our Eastern Fleet would each if successful 


1 Churchill, IV, 154. D. McCarthy, South-West Pacific Area, First Year (Canberra, 1959), 
pp. 118-19. 

?The Cabinet had proposed to call Admiral Layton Military Governor, but his 
designation was changed at the request of the Colonial Office. 

3 See above, p. 455. 
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prove a devastating blow to us!’ In fact, as was emphasized with 
heavy type, ‘we are in real danger of losing our Indian Empire— 
with incalculable consequences to the future conduct of the war’. 
‘‘Japan’s boldest move, and one that, if successful, would give her the 
greatest strategic advantage’, would be an invasion of Ceylon, but 
her more likely course of action was ‘a step-by-step move coastwise 
via Burma’. Our eventual security and ability to return to the attack 
were dependent on regaining control at sea. In the meantime the 
biggest factors influencing Japan were the United States fleet in the 
Pacific and our Eastern Fleet in the Indian Ocean. “The measure 
by which they will deter Japan from further forward moves will 
depend not only on their strength as fleets in being but on their 
offensive activities.” We had no detailed information of United States 
intentions in the Pacific and the influence which United States 
forces could exercise in containing Japan must remain an unknown 
factor.} 

In the next few days the Chiefs of Staff had before them a report on 
the inter-relation of strategy in the Middle East and in India. It 
pointed out that both theatres depended on the security of sea-com- 
munications in the Indian Ocean, and both protected and in the 
last resort were dependent on the supplies of oil from Abadan. 
Strategically they were one theatre, but with the present dispositions 
of our own and enemy forces the danger to India if the Japanese 
adopted a bold offensive policy was greater than the danger to any 
part of the Middle East command with the possible exception of 
Malta. Regarding our three immediate requirements as (a) to launch 
a Libyan offensive, in order to help Russia, save Malta and encourage 
Turkey ; (b) to secure Ceylon ; (c) to defend Calcutta ; they concluded 
that our policy should be, in first priority, to build up as soon as 
possible formidable forces in the Indian Ocean, and, as a corollary, 
to provide for the local defence of Ceylon; subject to this, to concen- 
trate on the Libyan offensive, accepting the grave risks of a Japanese 
incursion into Bengal. We must continue to rely on Russian resis- 
stance securing our northern front in the Middle East. 

Referring to our weakness at sea, the report urged that any naval 
forces which could be spared should join the Eastern Fleet. It was 
unlikely that even with American assistance we should be able to 
assemble a fleet equal to that which the Japanese might concentrate 
against us. However, the threat which the Pacific Fleet could bring 
to bear would influence the naval strength which the enemy would be 
prepared to employ in the Indian Ocean. This containing effect 
would be much increased if the United States were able to seize and 


1‘T am in complete ignorance of what the Pacific and Asiatic fleets are doing.’ Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Eastern Fleet, to Admiralty, 6/3. 
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hold Pacific bases within striking range of vital Japanese sea-com- 
munications. We should therefore represent to the United States the 
importance we attached to their co-operation. 

American naval action in the Far East was confined to the 
strategic defensive by the Allied decision to defeat Germany before 
Japan and, practically, by the need to recover from the disaster at 
Pearl Harbor. ‘But this policy,’ says Admiral Morison, ‘never implied 
mere passivity. It did not preclude raids, attrition tactics by sub- 
marines, or the exploitation of favourable opportunities for united 
offensives’. On 14 March the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff ‘recommended 
a limited deployment of American forces into the South West Pacific, 
with the object of securing the antipodes and putting such pressure 
on Japan as to prevent any further westward or south-west offensive 
on her part’; Admiral King had already urged the completion of a 
base in the New Hebrides with a view to an eventual advance through 
the Solomon and Bismarck archipelagos. 

The British Admiralty were in correspondence with Admiral 
King as to the possibility of co-operation, but the First Sea Lord, as 
he told his colleagues, did not see what action the United States 
Pacific Fleet could take to induce the Japanese to keep their fleet in 
the Pacific if they were determined to move it into the Indian Ocean. 
Nevertheless he signalled to Admiral King on 3rd April pointing out 
the harm that might be done by a sudden Japanese sally into the 
Indian Ocean and asking if the Pacific Fleet could do anything to 
deter the enemy from such a venture; he also emphasized the need 
for an interchange of information. 

The Prime Minister followed up this signal with a message to the 
President on the 7th when the anticipated danger had occurred: 
‘As you must now be decidedly superior to the enemy forces in the 
Pacific, the situation would seem to offer an immediate opportunity 
to the United States Pacific Fleet which might be of such a nature as 
to compel Japanese naval forces in the Indian Ocean to return to the 
Pacific, thus relinquishing or leaving unsupported any invasion 
enterprise which they have in mind or to which they are com- 
mitted.’ 

This message was considered by the President with his Chiefs of 
Staff and the British Joint Staff Mission on oth April, but it appeared 
that there was ‘no present idea of moving [the] battlefleet from San 
Francisco’. Nevertheless Admiral King had let the First Sea Lord 
know on the 8th that he had already taken, and was now expediting, 


1S. E. Morison, History of U.S. Naval Operations in World War I, III, 218-20; IV, 
245-7: 
Admiral Ernest J. King combined the posts of Chief of Naval Operations and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Navy. 
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measures to relieve pressure in the Indian Ocean. The nature of these 
measures was not specified and it is still uncertain what Admiral 
King had in mind; the reference may be to the concentration of 
ships which resulted in the battle of the Coral Sea or to early prepa- 
rations for island landings. | 

Early in April the Japanese struck. On Easter Sunday, the 5th, 
aircraft flown from their First Air Fleet (the formation which had 
attacked Pearl Harbor), consisting of five fleet carriers supported by 
four battleships and two heavy cruisers, bombed Colombo; Trin- 
comalee was similarly attacked on the 9th. Admiral Somerville, who 
had just arrived to take command of Eastern Fleet, had received 
some warning; both harbours had as far as possible been cleared of 
ships, and fighters were ready. Nevertheless these were overwhelmed 
by the enemy’s superiority in the air and sustained heavy losses. 
Considerable damage was also done on shore. Somerville was for- 
tunate in that the Japanese failed to discover his major units or his 
secret base at Addu Atoll, but the two heavy cruisers, Cornwall and 
Dorsetshire, and the light carrier Hermes, which were sailing inde- 
pendently, were bombed and sunk. The Japanese fleet returned un- 
scathed, except for a few aircraft. Another Japanese naval force, 
striking north-west into the Bay of Bengal, sank over 92,000 tons of 
shipping on 6th April and launched its aircraft to bomb the Indian 
coast in the neighbourhood of Vizagapatam. Little damage, however, 
was done, except by causing a panic which impelled many inhabi- 
tants to flee inland. The Japanese further flaunted their superiority by 
sending submarines to work off the west coast of India, where they 
sank some 32,000 tons of shipping.’ 

We now know that after their successful Easter foray the Japanese 
high command rejected proposals aiming at further westward expan- 
sion in favour of action in the Pacific directed towards the Solomons, 
and later against Fiji and Samoa. The fear so often expressed by 
Western strategists that they would join hands with the Germans in 
the Middle East proved to be a bugbear ; the nearest our two enemies 
came to co-operation was a largely ineffective plan for a division of 
submarine areas. 

But there could be no assurance on the British side that the Indian 
Ocean and its shores would be immune. The ill-balanced Eastern 
Fleet withdrew partly to Bombay, partly to Kilindini on the coast of 
Kenya, to concentrate later at Kilindini. Ceylon would eventually 


1 I owe these suggestions to Captain Roskill and Admiral S. E. Morison. For the battle 
of the Coral Sea, see below, p. 492. Between 16th and 2oth April, United States Intelli- 
gence learnt that the Japanese were planning an attack on grd May. It was not till after 
the victory of Midway (4th-6th June) that the Pacific Fleet was able to take the offensive; 
see Morison, IV, 12-15. 


2 See Kirby, II, Chap. vi. 
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become again the main base for the fleet and it remained our policy 
to defend the island but, until it was adequately secured against air- 
attack and the Eastern Fleet was stronger, Kilindini would be used 
as the main base. The Chiefs of Staff were now of opinion that the 
loss of Ceylon would be a lesser evil than the risk of the destruction 
of the Eastern Fleet. 

The Prime Minister, who had received no answer to his signal of 
7th April to the President, appealed to him again urgently on the 
15th. Seeing that the Japanese had felt able to detach nearly a third 
of their battle fleet and half their carriers, a force which we should be 
unable to match for several months, we were threatened with the loss 
of Ceylon and an invasion of eastern India, entailing the loss of all 
contact with the Chinese. Worse still, the Japanese might become 
the dominating factor in the Western Indian Ocean, holding up our 
convoys and cutting our own oil supplies as well as supplies to 
Russia. ‘With so much of the weight of Japan thrown upon us we 
have more than we can bear.’ If the United States Pacific Fleet could 
not yet exercise compulsive pressure on the Japanese naval command, 
could the President not temporarily reinforce Somerville, or alterna- 
tively, relieve the Duke of York at Scapa? We should also welcome 
some United States heavy bombers in India. 

The President in reply referred cryptically to measures now in 
hand by the Pacific Fleet which it was hoped would prove effective 
and which would be made known to the Prime Minister shortly. A 
month later the First Sea Lord referred with appreciation to ‘the 
action taken by the United States Fleet in April in an endeavour to 
relieve the Japanese pressure on the Indian Ocean’.? Answering the 
Prime Minister’s other request, the President objected to a concen- 
tration of ‘mixed forces’ at Colombo; he preferred to help by rein- 
forcing the British Home Fleet and sending land-based aircraft to 
guard the coasts of India and Ceylon. 

The demonstration of our inability to prevent the activities of the 
Japanese at sea naturally strengthened Wavell’s demands for rein- 
forcements for India. After the Easter raid he thought that our 
weakness in shore-based aircraft might well lead to an early expedi- 
tion against southern India or Ceylon. On reth April he signalled 
somewhat bitterly : ‘Appreciate difficulties, but unless effort is made to 
supply our essential needs, which I have not overstated, I must warn 
you that we shall never regain control of Indian Ocean and Bay of 
Bengal and run risk of losing India.’ On the 14th, after a meeting at 
Bombay, Wavell, Somerville and Peirse, the Air Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief, sent an urgent joint demand for. air reinforcements. 


1 Compare with p. 482 above. 
2 To Stark, 19th May; see pp. 485-6. above. 
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The Chiefs of Staff replied on the 16th that they realized the 
position and were doing all they could; some heavy bombers were 
being sent to India, but they gave technical objections to the dispatch 
of Halifaxes; 80 per cent of the aircraft used against Germany were 
medium bombers, such as the Wellingtons which India would 
receive via Malta. The Prime Minister did his best to reassure Wavell 
by telling him what aircraft were being sent him and of the proposed 
additions to the Eastern Fleet in the next few months. But in the 
meantime, he said, the defence of Ceylon was more urgent than the 
defence of Calcutta. Aircraft could not be provided for the long 
eastern Indian coast line, but was it really likely that the Japanese 
would think it ‘worth while to send four or five divisions roaming 
about the Madras Presidency?’ Wavell replied that, far from doing 
this, the Japanese might land in southern India in order to seize air 
bases to threaten Ceylon. For the next two months, until the assembly 
of the reinforced Eastern Fleet at the end of June, India would be in 
grave danger. 

Wavell was the more indignant when on the 2oth April he was 
informed by the C.I.G.S. that the two Australian brigades in Ceylon 
might have to return to their own country ‘fairly soon’, and further 
that two British brigades (of 5th Division) and one East African 
might not be available for the defence of the island ‘for some con- 
siderable time’. The War Cabinet, he replied in an angry telegram 
with which the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, concurred, ‘must really 
make up their minds whether or not they propose to defend India and 
Ceylon seriously’. If they did, to reduce the slender garrison of the 
island by five brigades was ‘sheer madness’, since it was recognized 
that the air forces which were being provided were quite inadequate 
to prevent seaborne invasions such as the absence of a naval force 
enabled the Japanese to carry out unchecked. On the mainland he 
had three incomplete divisions to defend north-east India and a field- 
force of one partially trained division to defend the rest of the country. 
There was also the political aspect. 


‘India has sent all her troops as soon as sufficiently equipped and 
trained (and usually before) to fight outside India at request of 
His Majesty’s Government. There are at present the equivalent of 
about seven Indian divisions in the Middle East, a much larger 
and better trained force than is available in India itself. There is 
continuous pressure here for these troops to return to India to 
defend their home country. I have so far been able to resist this, 
and to do something to maintain sinking Indian morale by 
assurances that His Majesty’s Government are determined to give 
every possible assistance to defence of India and that large rein- 
forcements are arriving now. I cannot honourably continue to 
give these assurances if reinforcements for India are constantly 
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diverted or deferred like this. I must request firm policy which 
will be adhered to.’ 


He asked that this telegram should be laid before the War Cabinet, 
but the request was not granted. 

The Prime Minister in reply promised Wavell that the two Austra- 
lian brigades should not leave Ceylon until relieved by two brigades 
of the British 5th Division, and argued that on the whole and in the 
long run India would gain by what the government proposed.! 


The reason for these changes of plan was that the Cabinet had 
decided on 24th April to proceed with an operation which had long 
been in the mind of the Prime Minister and his advisers but now 
seemed urgent in view of the Japanese naval superiority in the 
Indian Ocean. This was the seizure of Diego Suarez at the northern 
end of the great French island of Madagascar, then under Vichy’s 
control. 

The denial of the Mediterranean passage had increased the im- 
portance of the reinforcement and supply route round the Cape. 
Athwart our communications in the Indian Ocean lay Madagascar, 
and after the Vichy government’s capitulation to the Japanese in 
Indo-China it seemed unlikely that it would resist a demand from 
them for the use of the bases in the island for their submarines. At the 
time of the outbreak of war in the Far East the Chiefs of Staff were 
discussing reports on how best to forestall the enemy.? Much the most 
important strategic point on the island was the naval base of Diego 
Suarez, a landlocked sheet of water on the east side of its extreme 
northern tip and one of the finest natural harbours in the world. 
The Vichy garrison was understood to consist of 6,000 troops, mostly 
native, and a few aircraft. 

Apart from the need of securing surprise, which was thought 
essential, and finding troops, shipping, assault-craft and a covering 
force, there was the question who should take part in the enterprise. 
General de Gaulle had written to the Prime Minister suggesting a 
joint plan of action with the Free French; the Chiefs of Staff raised no 
objection to this in principle and indeed saw advantages in the Free 
French garrisoning the island after its occupation, but ‘from the 
security and joint planning point of view’ it would be preferable not 
to bring them in till the last moment. Dakar was in everyone’s mind. 
A South African force would have been welcome but was not then 


1 In view of the understanding on which the two Australian brigades had been lent Mr. 
Churchill’s decision to retain them was somewhat high-handed. On goth April he told Mr. 
Curtin that he hoped to relieve them ‘about the end of May’. See p. 483 above. 


2 See above, Chap. xiv. 
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available; an American contingent was thought politically desirable 
but was not forthcoming. 

Of alternative schemes proposed, a purely naval coup de main was 
ruled out; a regular combined operation would be necessary and the 
claims of Madagascar would have to be balanced against those of the 
Canaries, the Portuguese Atlantic Islands and a North-West African 
landing. But by 18th December the Chiefs of Staff had approved a 
plan and designated commanders. Planning and preparations were 
nearing completion when on roth January the Chiefs of Staff reached 
the conclusion that the Madagascar plan (‘Bonus’) should be dis- 
mounted in favour of the North-West African (‘Gymnast’). The 
Prime Minister agreed, and so the matter rested for nearly two 
months, 

In spite of urgings from General Smuts, who looked on Mada- 
gascar as ‘the key to the safety of the Indian Ocean’, and from 
General de Gaulle, who repeated his offer to bring the island over if 
given naval and air assistance, the Prime Minister held as late as 
1st March that Madagascar must still have a low priority and he 
informed General Smuts that in present circumstances we were not 
prepared to provide the necessary forces. But within a few days 
‘Bonus’ was revived. It may be that the imminent fall of Rangoon 
turned the balance. On 7th March, the day before the Japanese 
occupied the city, the Prime Minister, while rejecting a mixed expedi- 
tion, minuted that while Ceylon had first priority Madagascar came 
next and must be urgently considered. From now onwards matters 
moved swiftly. goth April was suggested as a provisional zero date, 
and the naval covering force should be supplied from Force H at 
Gibraltar. The scale of the land-force was raised to three brigades 
and a commando, and on 18th March the Chiefs of Staff discussed 
the revised plan (now called ‘Ironclad’) with Major-General R. G. 
Sturges who was to command the land-force, the commander of the 
combined operation being Rear-Admiral E. N. Syfret.1 The convoy 
from the United Kingdom sailed on 23rd March. The accession of 
Laval to power at Vichy raised hesitations among the Chiefs of 
Staff as to the wisdom of taking such provocative action at this 
moment, but on 24th April it was decided to proceed with the 
operation and the Cabinet gave their approval. General Smuts 
pressed for the occupation of other points, such as the bases of 
Tamatave and Majunga on the east and west coasts, but the Prime 
Minister held that this was not necessary, however desirable. ‘Ports- 
mouth could be held with the enemy in Caithness.’ Our object was 
not to occupy the island ourselves but to deny it to ‘a far-flung 


1 The combined force included H.M.S. Ramillies, Illustrious, Indomitable, Devonshire and 
Hermione ; 29th Independent Brigade Group and two brigade groups (13th and 17th) of 5th 
Division and No. 5 Commando. 
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Japanese attack’, and it was urgent that the two brigades of 5th 
Division should move on to India. 

‘Ironclad’ went off well, the operation being launched on 5th May 
and completed on the 7th. The President let Vichy know that it had 
his full approval. An offer from General Smuts of a brigade group for 
further operations was gratefully accepted, and the question whether 
the victorious force should not be used to bring over the rest of the 
island was again considered ; but for the same reasons as before—the 
need of getting two at least of the three brigades to reinforce India as 
soon as possible—it was decided on 16th May to abandon operations 
against Tamatave and Majunga. General Sturges remained as 
Fortress Commander at Diego Saurez. 

The expedition was an insurance against a risk which seemed very 
real during the months of March and April when a Japanese fleet 
was free to prowl about the Indian Ocean and play havoc with our 
shipping. The C.I.G.S. however, who on 11th December had 
suggested that it might be ‘a reasonable gamble not to undertake this 
operation’, felt as late as 24th April that we had ‘little to gain by it’; 
his Director of Military Operations was definitely against it.1 The 
event proved them right; the Japanese had no intention of using 
Diego Suarez themselves, while the British occupation of the base 
did not prevent two Japanese submarines from damaging the 
Ramillves in the harbour on 29th May. On the other hand Wavell’s 
fears that the delay in reinforcing India might have serious results 
were not justified. A point in favour of the enterprise which no doubt 
appealed to the Prime Minister was that here at last the British were 
seizing the initiative and proving that such an operation need not bea 
repetition of Dakar. ‘We must not lose our faculty to dare,’ he said, 
‘especially in dark days.’ 

The remainder of Madagascar was not won over by the Allies until 
September. During the summer desultory negotiations were carried 
on with the Vichy-French authorities at Tananarive, the capital, but 
without result. At length on 18th July the Prime Minister decided 
that, now the situation in India was less urgent, we should make a 
finish of the affair, and on the 25th the Chiefs of Staff recommended 
that the operation should be carried out as soon as possible, so as not 
to interfere with the mounting of the North-West African expedition ; 
if done at all, it must be done before the rainy season began in 
October. The Cabinet agreed on 11th August, and the necessary 
action was in fact taken by forces under Lieut.-General Sir William 
Platt.2 Tananarive was occupied on 23rd September, a fortnight after 


1 Bryant, p. 365; Kennedy, Business of War, pp. 214-15. 

* These included 29th Brigade, 7th South African Brigade, 22nd East African Brigade. 
General Platt had successfully conducted operations in Eritrea in 1941 and was at this 
time in command in East Africa. 
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the first landing, and thereafter there was little serious fighting, 
though the Governor did not surrender until 6th November. 


_ So far as the Japanese were concerned, the Indian Ocean had for 
some months been a backwater. But as the immediate danger to 
Ceylon and India receded the danger to Australia and New Zealand 
became more immediate. The Japanese Navy’s idea of invading 
Australia had indeed been abandoned, but the minds of the higher 
command were none the less centred on the south-west Pacific. Their 
immediate objectives were Port Moresby on the south coast of New 
Guinea, some 400 miles from the north-east coast of Queensland, and 
various points in the Solomon group, with the ulterior purpose of 
cutting the Allies’ reinforcement route by the seizure of New Cale- 
donia and Fiji. On the 3rd May they occupied the island of Tulagi in 
the Solomons, not far distant from the larger island of Guadalcanal, 
of which so much was to be heard later. But the Japanese attempt to 
land at Port Moresby was foiled by the United States Navy at the 
battle of the Coral Sea (7th, 8th May), famous as the first fleet action 
contested solely by shipborne aircraft and also as the first decisive 
check to Japanese naval power. Nevertheless, as at Jutland, strategic 
victory fell to the fleet which sustained the heavier losses.? 

The war had come very close to Australia. As early as 19th 
February, Darwin had been bombed with devastating results, and on 
the following day Timor, where there were Australian troops, was 
invaded. So it was not surprising that the governments of Australia 
and New Zealand, neither of which Dominions had ever known war 
within hundreds of miles, should now feel anxious as to their security 
and press for greater material assistance from the United Kingdom 
and United States. There was indeed a natural feeling in both 
Dominions that the proper place of their own trained formations, 
now serving overseas, was at the present juncture at home, and we 
have seen how Australia insisted on the recall of two of her divisions, 
then in process of transference from the Middle East to the East 
Indies.* An obvious objection to more such moves was the immense 
diversion of shipping which they would require, and soon after the 
break up of A.B.D.A. the Prime Minister appealed to the President. 
While expressing the hope that United States naval superiority in the 
Pacific would be restored by May and setting out our own plans for 
naval reinforcement in the Indian Ocean, he described our present 


1 Kirby, II, 142-4. 

3 See Morison op. cit., IV, 21-64; Kirby, II, 226-8; Roskill, II, 35-36. The United States 
lost the fleet carrier Lexington, the Japanese the light carrier Shoho; each side had a ficet 
carrier damaged. 7 

2 See above, p. 468. 
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weakness on land on the Levant-Caucasus front and asked if the United 
States could offer to send a division each to Australia and New 
Zealand ; this might induce them to retain their own two divisions in 
the Middle East, thus saving shipping. He explained how the needs 
of maintaining the army and of building up the air and anti-aircraft 
forces in the Indian theatre would prevent us at present from send- 
ing more than three divisions in March, April and May on the 
two-months voyage to the east. He also asked if the United States 
main naval forces could give increasing protection in the Anzac 
area. 

The President was most helpful and on roth March the Prime 
Minister was able to inform Mr. Curtin and Mr. Fraser that he had 
agreed to dispatch the two divisions asked for conditionally on the 
retention of the same number of Dominion divisions in the Middle 
East. The President had also promised to provide shipping to move 
two British divisions from the United Kingdom in April and May, 
additional to 5th Division which was about to sail and two more 
which would sail in the next few months in British ships. The appor- 
tionment of these five British divisions between the Middle East and 
India would depend on how things were going when they had 
rounded the Cape.! The two Dominion prime ministers might be 
sure that the presence of considerable United States forces in the 
Anzac area would emphasize to the United States the importance of 
protecting that area by its main seapower and also of accelerating 
the equipment of the existing Dominion forces. To Mr. Fraser he 
added: ‘You have never asked for the withdrawal of your division 
and we have admired the constancy of spirit and devotion to the 
cause which has animated your government and people.’ 

Both Dominions agreed that their divisions might remain in the 
Middle East, where in the crisis of the late summer they rendered 
invaluable service. But the Dominions were not satisfied. Mr. Fraser 
did not believe that the arrival of one ‘green’ American division 
would ensure the safety of his country, which was believed by his 
advisers to require six divisions. The Australian Chiefs of Staff con- 
sidered that until adequate naval and air forces were available a 
minimum of twenty-five divisions was required to defend their 
country against the possible scale of attack. They expected Port 
Moresby to be attacked within a few days of 13th March and Darwin 
early in April. Alarmist messages were also received at the end of 
March from Dr. H. V. Evatt, the Australian Minister for External 
Affairs, who was then in Washington. Describing the position of 
Australia for the next two months as ‘a desperate one’ he asked if she 
could not be granted the ‘entire United Kingdom allocation’ of 


1 In the event only 2nd Division went to.India: 8th Armoured Division and 44th and 
51st Infantry Divisions went to the Middle East. 
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munitions for six weeks. This might make Mr. Churchill ‘the saviour 
of Australia’. Dr. Evatt hoped that he would also agree to the return 
of the Australian division still in the Middle East, since the President 
no longer insisted on its remaining as the condition on which he 
would allow the reinforcement of Australia by a second United 
States division! The President was in fact disturbed by what 
appeared publicly to be ‘a rather strained relationship between 
Australia and the United Kingdom’, as evidenced by disagreement 
over the handling of the appointment of Mr. R. G. Casey, the 
Australian Minister in Washington, to succeed Captain Oliver 
Lyttelton as British Minister of State at Cairo. 

Mr. Churchill, replying to Mr. Curtin and to Dr. Evatt, said that if 
Australia were being ‘heavily invaded’, say by eight to ten Japanese 
divisions—as distinct from localized attacks in the north or mere 
raids elsewhere—we would divert to her aid the troops continually 
passing from the United Kingdom to the East, of which the 2nd 
Infantry Division, the first to sail, would be rounding the Cape at the 
end of April or beginning of May. But he was by no means convinced 
that Australia was the Japanese chosen target and we must be careful 
not to direct our limited reserves to theatres where there would be no 
fighting.? It would be a mistake to recall the Australian division in 
the Middle East now; the two brigades lent for Ceylon would return 
to Australia as soon as shipping could be found.? It was not possible 
to transfer to Australia—to the confusion of existing plans—the whole 
flow of British production for six weeks. 

At the same time, on rst April, the Chiefs of Staff approved a report 
which took account of their Australian confréres’ views on the defence 
of their country. They agreed that Japan intended to capture Port 
Moresby and probably Darwin also, but they did not believe that ‘a 
genuine invasion of Australia’ formed part of her present plans. She 
was more likely to try to place herself astride the eastern and western 
reinforcement routes to Australia by the occupation of Samoa, Fiji 
and New Caledonia on the one side and Fremantle on the other. 
Since, however, Australia was now in the American zone of responsi- 
bility, they made no detailed proposals. Speaking generally, they 
thought that in the present circumstances the only sure means of 


1 In addition to 41st U.S. Division, due to sail on 18th March. Mr Curtin had expressed 
‘great anxiety’ at the retention of the Australian division in the Middle East; the President 
said that the responsibility must be Curtin’s. 

2 In a note of grd April to Mr. S. M. Bruce, the High Commissioner in London, through 
whom Dr. Evatt’s telegrams had come, he pointed out that he had ‘never said anything 
about diverting troops to meet [mere] threats’. 

* They in fact remained until mid-July, when they followed the other four brigades of 
6th and 7th Divisions which had been recalled home. These troops in due course saw 
plenty of fighting, repelling the various Japanese attacks in New Guinea from July on- 
wards and suffering heavy casualties. 
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protecting eastern Australia and New Zealand would be a move of 
the United States main fleet into those waters, but it could not be 
expected to remain there indefinitely. The aim of the Allies must 
therefore be to build up in Australia and New Zealand air, land and 
local naval forces capable of holding out until the fleet could return 
and sever Japanese communications. But it would be wrong to over- 
insure in Australia to the prejudice of the Middle East and India, and 
we had also to consider Russia who was likely sooner or later to come 
into conflict with Japan. 

The Chiefs of Staff had on 18th March approved a full report on 
the defence of New Zealand, which they found to be primarily a 
naval problem, and on roth April they repeated their opinion that 
in the absence of adequate naval and air power the land-forces re- 
quired to guarantee security would be far beyond the resources of the 
United Nations. 

The Australian government were not to be easily convinced that 
their country’s interests were properly regarded at the highest level, 
and Mr. Churchill was surprised, seeing that Australia was now in 
the American sphere, to receive a signal of 28th April from Mr. 
Curtin purporting to forward representations by General MacArthur 
as to the inadequacy of the forces allotted to him for the defence of 
Australia ; he asked for the diversion to Australia, pending the return 
of oth Australian Division from the Middle East, of the next two 
British divisions rounding the Cape, for an aircraft-carrier, and for 
more shipping on the Australian-American run. Mr. Churchill, 
however, believed that Mr. Curtin was ‘using General MacArthur’ 
to make these demands, and, after inquiring of the President whether 
he had authorized the General to act as he had done, he returned a 
firm refusal to Mr. Curtin, repeating his earlier arguments. The 
President assured him that MacArthur would be instructed to address 
all future requests to Washington.! 

The next approach was made through Dr. Evatt, who attended 
meetings of the War Cabinet in May as Special Envoy from his 
government. Australian apprehensions had not been dispelled by the 
result of the battle of the Coral Sea. The Japanese naval covering 
force had, it was true, been turned back, but the troops in their 
transports had not been destroyed and lived to invade another day. 


1 Evidence is conflicting as to whether MacArthur intended Curtin to forward his views 
to Washington. According to a letter of 28th April from Curtin to the General (quoted by 
S. Milner, Victory in Papua [Washington 1947], p. 28) MacArthur at a meeting on 20th 
agreed that Curtin would do well to ask Mr. Churchill for the assistance mentioned. 
MacArthur, however (see Matloff, pp. 212-15), maintained that he had only expressed 
his views at Curtin’s request for his personal information and had not intended that he 
should transmit them to Washington. 

Milner’s book, like that of Matloff and Snell, forms part of the official History of the 
U.S. Army in World War II. 
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At a meeting with the Chiefs of Staff on 12th May Dr. Evatt pleaded 
that everything possible should be done to spare Australia the horrors 
of invasion, which he believed to be more imminent than was sup- 
posed in London, and to send reinforcements before the emergency 
occurred. Although Australia was in the American sphere, her 
government hoped the British Chiefs of Staff would use their in- 
fluence to ensure that Australian interests were given a fair hearing 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. This was rather a change of note 
from Mr. Curtin’s loud appeal to America in December. 

Sir Alan Brooke pointed out that there were insufficient forces for 
every theatre and that in the opinion of the Chiefs of Staff a large- 
scale invasion of Australia was unlikely. Sir Charles Portal explained 
that we assigned munitions on an agreed plan with the United States 
and it was not only Australia which was short. The same ground was 
covered at a second meeting on 28th May. 

The fullest and most fruitful discussion of Australia’s case was that 
in the Cabinet on 21st May, as a result of which it was agreed to 
send forthwith from the United Kingdom three Spitfire squadrons, 
two of them manned by Australians, as a special contribution 
to Australia in an emergency.! Although it would have been more 
economical to divert Kittihawk aircraft from the United States, the 
symbolic effect of sending Spitfires from England, Dr. Evatt said, 
could be very great. Before Dr. Evatt left for Australia General 
Ismay, with the Prime Minister’s approval, wrote him a letter re- 
cording the result of the discussions. 

Curiously enough, it was not till now, Dr. Evatt said, that he or his 
government had been clearly apprised ‘that the strategy for the 
conduct of the war by the United Nations remains as it was agreed 
upon between the Combined Chiefs of Staff in December last, 
namely, that efforts should be concentrated first upon the defeat of 
Germany, and subsequently upon the defeat of Japan’. The Austra- 
lian Chiefs of Staff, he noted, had had no part in this decision, and its 
wisdom was open to doubt. 

The dispatch of the aircraft of the three squadrons was, it is true, 
delayed by a decision of 22nd June in order to meet the more 
pressing needs of the Middle East, but by that time the Prime 
Minister could point out, in a notable understatement, that the 
American victory at Midway had ‘had a material effect on the naval 
situation in the Pacific and on the imminence of the threat to 
Australia’. After a talk with Admiral King on 11th June, Admiral 
Little, the naval member of the British Joint Staff Mission at Wash- 
ington, observed to Pound: ‘The circumstances of the Midway 
engagement should lead to better appreciation of naval strategy by 


1 There were seven Australian squadrons in the United Kingdom. 
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-Dominions and understanding that naval units should not be 
allocated to limited areas as has been proposed from time to time.’ 

It had indeed been the Japanese intention to isolate Australia by 
occupying the Fiji Islands, Samoa and New Caledonia, but the Doo- 
little bomber raid on the homeland, on 18th April, caused a change 
of plan, whereby priority was given to the occupation of Midway 
and the Aleutian Islands. Admiral Yamamoto had for some time 
been recommending the seizure of Midway, and the Naval High 
Command now supported him, while the Army consented to the 
postponement of the expedition against Fiji and Samoa if an attack 
on the Aleutians were combined with that on Midway. The Ameri- 
cans’ Intelligence led them to expect that the Japanese were planning 
this enterprise,! and Admiral King, through Admiral Stark, the 
senior United States naval representative in London, asked if Eastern 
Fleet could lend a carrier to replace temporarily the United States 
ships which were being moved north to counter it. Alternatively 
could the British, by sea and air, raid Japanese bases in the eastern 
part of the Indian Ocean? The Admiralty, with the Prime Minister’s 
approval, felt bound to decline either suggestion : to detach one of the 
three carriers in the Eastern Fleet would make us weak in both the 
Indian and the south-west Pacific Oceans, while it would be unsound 
to risk our surface forces within reach of enemy shore-based aircraft ; 
nothing that we could do would bluff the Japanese into altering their 
dispositions in the Pacific. 

But all turned out well. The American success at Midway (4th- 
7th June) was decisive: the Japanese lost all the four carriers em- 
ployed and many experienced pilots, and as a result of their defeat 
they first postponed for two months the attempt to seize the islands 
in the South Pacific and finally abandoned it. Though much des- 
perate fighting was to follow on the islands and seas neighbouring 
Australia, the victory at Midway proved the real turning point in the 
Pacific war. 

The London government’s relations with Wellington were gener- 
ally easier than with Canberra, and Mr. Churchill spoke of New 
Zealand’s consistently helpful and generous attitude. When it was 
proposed from Washington to move to Fiji the United States division 
allotted to New Zealand, he refused his sanction unless the New 
Zealand government agreed, which rather regretfully they did. 
“They have never made a fault,’ he minuted, ‘nor must we.’ 

The Chinese, on the other hand, it was hard to persuade that we 
were doing all we could to help them. The British government were 
not blind to the importance of maintaining Chinese resistance. There 


1 See Morison, IV, 13. 
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were never less than twenty-five front-line Japanese divisions operat- 
ing in China, as well as an equal number of independent brigades, 
making a total of about a million men. If Chinese resistance had 
collapsed, most of these divisions would have been available to fight 
elsewhere. The problem was how to help China in view of our own 
desperate shortages and the closing of all contact with her by land. 
Nevertheless it was clear from interviews of the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary with the Chinese Ambassador that his government 
were deeply disappointed with us, and negotiations about a loan 
dragged wearily on throughout the summer. 

But the whole situation, said the Prime Minister at the beginning 
of July, was changing. ‘We must adapt ourselves to this rapidly 
changing scene. A great easement has come to us in the Indian 
Ocean compared with the March-April position. At any time the 
Japanese may involve themselves with Russia. India has been rein- 
forced. Ceylon is getting into good order.’ The Americans moreover 
were taking the offensive in the Pacific. Early in July Admiral Nimitz 
gave orders for the seizure of Guadalcanal and Tulagi in the Southern 
Solomons, and the landings were effected on 7th and 8th August.! 


1 See endpaper. 


CHAPTER XXI 


CONVOYS AND BLOCKADE; RAIDS 
AND SUBVERSION 


HE AGREED STATEMENT of American and British 
strategy, as issued in a joint memorandum by the two Staffs 
in January 1942,) mentioned among the essential features of 

our strategy: 


The maintenance of essential communications. 

Closing and tightening the ring round Germany. 

Wearing down and undermining German resistance by air 
bombardment, blockade, subversive activities and propaganda. 

The continuous development of offensive action against 
Germany. 


In this and the following chapter we shall consider briefly how these 
tasks were performed in the months with which we are concerned. 


Apart from the holding of bases and staging points on strategic 
routes, such as Gibraltar, Malta, Freetown, Victoria Point and Fiji, for 
which land garrisons were needed, the maintenance of essential 
communications was, not to mention the Merchant Navy, a matter 
for the Royal Navy and Coastal Command of the Royal Air Force. 
The extension of the war in recent months had greatly enlarged these 
responsibilities, for they now included the protection of the Arctic 
convoys bound for Russia and of convoys and troops movements to 
India and the Far East. Nevertheless the primary area of maritime 
operations remained the Atlantic, since it was there that in 1942 lay 
our greatest danger, the possibility that we might be prevented from 
continuing the war by the interruption of our supplies of munitions, 
raw materials and food. In the last months of 1941 the toll of sinkings 
in the Atlantic had strikingly dropped, but this comparative im- 
munity was not to last. Whereas in December 1941 the Allies lost ten 
ships of 50,682 tons in the North Atlantic, in January 1942 they lost 
forty-eight of 276,795 tons, and in June 124 ships of 623,545 tons.* 
Far the greater part of the losses was due to the U-boats, with attacks 
from the air a long way behind, but we had also to guard against 
surface ships, both warships and disguised raiders. The latter were 


1 See Appendix I. 
2 See Appendix VIII. 
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but a minor nuisance: only three were at work, and they mainly in 
the South Atlantic and Indian Oceans. But the German ships of war 
were still capable of causing us much trouble. 

First among them ranked the newly commissioned Tirpitz, of 
40,000 tons, sister-ship of the Bismarck and more powerful than any 
British ship afloat. By her move on 15th-16th January from the 
Baltic to Trondheim she had seriously increased the responsibilities 
of Admiral Sir John Tovey and the Home Fleet at Scapa. Her stra- 
tegic function, as stated by Admiral Raeder, was, first, to protect the 
German position in the Norwegian and Arctic areas by threatening 
the flank of enemy operations against the north of Norway and by 
attacking White Sea convoys; and, secondly, to tie down heavy 
enemy forces in the Atlantic so that they could not operate in the 
Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, or the Pacific.! From both these 
aspects the Tirpitz was very successful and though frequently attacked 
from the air she remained a thorn in our sides until finally sunk by the 
Royal Air Force in November 1944.? It was always possible that she 
might attempt a break-out into the Atlantic like the Bismarck and do 
untold damage. This, according to Raeder, had been previously 
intended but the idea had been dropped ‘because of the general 
oil situation, the enemy situation and the need for her presence in the 
Northern area’.® 

The Fuehrer was obsessed with the danger of a British return to 
Norway and declared that the German fleet must use all its resources 
for its defence. If the British knew their business they would attack 
northern Norway at several points and aim at taking Narvik, thus 
exerting pressure on Finland and Sweden which might be ‘of decisive 
importance for the outcome of the war’. He had been reassured by 
Raeder’s opinion that the British did not intend in the near future to 
attack the Azores, Cape Verde, or Dakar, or to ‘abandon East Asia 
for a time in order to crush Germany and Italy first’. So he was 
resolved to concentrate the main strength of the fleet in Norwegian 
waters.4 The pocket-battleship Scheer and the heavy cruiser Hipper 
were there already,® and he now insisted, against naval advice, that 
the battle-cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, as well as the cruiser 
Prinz Eugen, which were all at length ready for operations, should 
break out from Brest and make their way up-Channel with a view to 
joining the fleet in Norway. This hazardous feat they accomplished, 
though not unscathed, on 11th and 12th February, despite all the 


1 Fuehrer’s Naval Conferences, 29.12.41. 

2 The Tirpitz was immobilized for several months by midget submarines in September 
1943; S. W. Roskill, The Wer at Sea, III, i (1961), 68. 

3 FNC. 13.11.41. 

* Ibid., 29.12, 12.12.41, 12.31.42. 

5 The pocket-battleship Litzow was still under repair, after being torpedoed on 13th 
June: Roskill, I, 484. 
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efforts of the Navy and Royal Air Force; their success was due to 
failures in the first instance in air reconnaissance but also in the co- 
ordination of the attacking forces. 

The escape of the three ships was a severe blow to British prestige, 
all the more painful as falling just when the doom of Singapore was 
jmminent. But from the point of view of naval strategy it had its 
advantages, since it was no longer necessary to divert ships and 
aircraft to guard against the possibility of such a foray into the 
Atlantic as the two battle-cruisers had carried out in the early months 
of 1941. 

“We have always had to allow for the ships at Brest breaking out,’ 
the First Sea Lord wrote to the American Admiral Ghormley on 17th 
February, ‘and the fact that they are now in the North Sea has de- 
creased and not increased our responsibilities. In fact we have sent 
Rodney to refit, which we should not have been able to do so long as 
the ships were at Brest.’ Nevertheless there was now a considerable 
concentration of enemy ships in Norwegian waters, and it was judged 
desirable to keep at Scapa three capital ships besides an aircraft- 
carrier.” 

To provide these ships was not, however, a simple matter. In 
bringing forward the new naval construction programme in April the 
First Lord declared that the Navy was now bearing ‘a far greater 
strain than at any time since the war began’. Most notably its 
strength had been reduced by a grievous series of losses among 
capital ships. In the Mediterranean the Ark Royal and Barham had 
been sunk in November, while on 19th December the Queen Elizabeth 
and Valiant had each been put out of-action for several months, 
besides which we had lost at the beginning of December two cruisers 
sunk and one badly damaged.* On roth December the Prince of Wales 
and Repulse were sunk off the east coat of Malaya. The Navy was 
thus left without a single modern battleship to face the Italians in the 
Eastern Mediterranean or the Japanese in the wide waters east of the 
Cape; there were only the four R-class veterans of pre-1918 con- 
struction, which were unequal to fighting the Japanese ships, though 
the Prime Minister protested against their being ignored, saying that 
if they were worth risking men’s lives in they ought to be counted 
among our capital ships. The Eastern Fleet in the Indian Ocean was 
reinforced in March by the Warspite, now repdired, and three air- 
craft-carriers, but its commander, Admiral Somerville, was still, as he 

1 See Roskill, II, 149-61. 

* Both the German battle-cruisers had in fact been damaged by mines, and the Gneisenau, 
after being bombed in dock later in the month, never saw service again. But the Admiralty 
were unaware of the damage done. Roskill, II, 158, 161. 


? Roskill, I, 535: Galatea sunk by U-boat, 14.12; Neptune sunk, Aurora damaged by mines 
19.12. 
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put it, ‘the poor fox’, liable to be hunted by the powerful Japanese 
pack. There remained at the Admiralty’s disposal the Duke of York, 
a new ship only recently worked up, and the King George V, the 
Nelson and the Rodney, all of which were due for refitting ; also the battle- 
cruiser Renown, and the carrier Victorious. On the day of the disaster 
in Malayan waters the First Lord urged that ‘in the situation created 
by the loss of three capital ships in a fortnight, it is important to make 
every human effort possible to speed up the completion of the Anson 
and Howe and grant them 1(a) priority.’? The Prime Minister agreed. 

Besides the ships of the Home Fleet based on Scapa, there was the 
Malaya at Gibraltar, in accordance with the Admiralty’s policy of 
keeping a battleship with Force H to watch the western gate of the 
Mediterranean. Accordingly when in March the Cabinet decided to 
employ this force for the operation against Diego Suarez the Prime 
Minister felt obliged to ask the President if the United States could 
fill the gap at Gibraltar during the next three months by sending 
‘say, two battleships, an aircraft-carrier, some cruisers and de- 
stroyers’. The President was willing to help, but preferred to do so by 
temporarily reinforcing the Home Fleet at Scapa. 

In welcoming the President’s proposals in March for a re-allotment 
of American and British strategic areas, Mr. Churchill had insisted 
that ‘nothing must prevent the United States and British Navies from 
working to a common strategy from Alaska to Cape Town’, But in 
fact, even before the disastrous battle of the Java Sea and the disso- 
lution of A.B.D.A., liaison between the two fleets in eastern waters 
scarcely existed. It had to be explained to the Australians that, with 
the one primarily concerned with the Indian Ocean and the other 
with the Pacific, common action was impossible ; even co-ordinated 
action was not found easy. Indeed co-operation amounted to hardly 
more than one admiral asking the other if he could take supporting 
action on some particular occasion, as was the case at the time of the 
Japanese raid on Ceylon mentioned in the last chapter. 

Even in the Atlantic, co-operation was not as close as the Admiralty 
would have liked. The First Sea Lord felt that ‘until our two fleets in 
the vital North Atlantic area work to one common doctrine and in 
complete harmony there is little chance of exercising any economies 
in forces we each employ’. Why should we not, for instance, co- 
ordinate our refitting periods? But if the British often could not get 
Americans to act just as they wished they usually found that in a 
specific case their Allies would give generous help. Such had been the 
case when the President responded to Mr. Churchill’s appeal of 14th 
March by agreeing to send a new United States battleship, the 

1 Roskill, II, 29. 


*The Barham was sunk on 25th November, 1941. Anson joined the Home Fleet in 
August 1942, Howe later in the year. 
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Washington, to Scapa.1 A month later, in the hope of reaching a 
closer understanding on the professional level, the Prime Minister 
sent the First Sea Lord to Washington to talk over matters with 
Admiral King. 

Admiral Pound reported home on 21st April, as the result of ‘long 
and frank discussions’ with King, that nothing was likely to happen 
in the Pacific in the near future which would relieve the strain in the 
Indian Ocean.? But in view of the situation in those waters the task 
force sent to join the Home Fleet for the period of the Madagascar 
operation would remain at Scapa until the Malaya returned to 
Gibraltar. Rather than send another battleship to join the Washington 
at Scapa, King was prepared to base U.S.S. North Carolina at Argentia 
in Newfoundland, in position to head off the Tirpitz should she elude 
us in the passage between Scotland and Greenland; if a break-out 
occurred he would place not only the North Carolina but also any other 
suitable ships in the North Atlantic under Commander-in-Chief, 
Home Fleet. Pound referred to this last arrangement as ‘a great 
advance’ and thought there was now a good case for releasing the 
Duke of York from Scapa for other duties, if Gommander-in-Chief, 
Home Fleet, agreed. 

The First Sea Lord’s report was considered by the Defence Com- 
mittee next day, 22nd April, in relation to the provisioning of Malta, 
the next Russian convoy, the Madagascar operation and the rein- 
forcement of the Eastern Fleet. In accordance with the views of 
Admiral Tovey, who reminded the government that the sea 
approaches to the British Isles were ‘the only area where the war can 
immediately be lost’, it was agreed, at the cost of postponing a Malta 
convoy till June, not to withdraw the Duke of York from Scapa until 
the Nelson and the Rodney had completed their working up after re- 
fitting. 

The discussion offers an example of the flexibility of sea-power and 
also of the importance of a correct decision in the case of an individual 
ship, since its movement might decisively affect operations in a 
distant quarter of the world. It shows too how the need of the older 
British ships to refit, as well as uncertainty as to possible enemy 
action, made the maintenance of adequate strength at the vital pointsa 
matter of delicate timing. It was only gradually that the Eastern 
Fleet could be built up to provide anything like security for Ceylon 
and the waters to the west of it, much less to act offensively. On 24th 
April the Prime Minister told the President that we hoped to assemble 


1 The Washington formed the nucleus of ‘Task Force 99’, which also included the carrier 
Wasp. 

2 It is difficult to reconcile Pound’s report with the signal of 8th April (see above, p. 485) 
and his letter to Stark of 19th May (p. 487). Had the U.S. Fleet taken some action earlier 
than 21st April? 
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in the Indian Ocean by the end of June a force including Duke of 
York, Renown, Warsfnite, Valiant, the four R-Class battleships and three 
armoured aircraft-carriers. ‘Here would be a fleet which, if not strong 
enough to fight the Japanese Navy, would be at any rate capable of 
dealing with a very heavy detachment.’ As matters turned out, this 
plan had to give way to the decision to carry out the North-West 
African landings in the autumn. 

The disaster off the Malayan coast had emphasized the need for 
aircraft-carriers. It was indeed only due to an accident that the two 
doomed ships had not been accompanied by the carrier Indomitable. 
Of such ships four were now in commission! and two more were due 
to complete in 1943. The construction programme presented in 
April 1942 proposed to build another two, besides one already 
ordered, of this type, but also as short-term policy to order four 
‘intermediate’ carriers of a lighter type taking less time to build.® 
We hoped also to obtain from American yards fifteen auxiliary air- 
craft-carriers, which were in fact converted merchant ships, suitable 
for escort duties, and the Minister of War Transport had ere this been 
called upon to provide for conversion eight ships already in service. 

The Fleet Air Arm expanded between September 1941 and Sep- 
tember 1942 from 387 front-line aircraft to 546, but the rapidity of 
the expansion ‘made it inevitable that its squadrons should be con- 
stantly diluted by semi-trained crews’. Lack of training as well as the 
slow speed of the aircraft contributed to the failure of the attack on 
the Tirpitz by Albacores of the Home Fleet on 9th March.* In July 
1942 the Defence Committee declared that the equipment with 
fighters of the most modern type of all the fleet aircraft-carriers 
must have priority over everything else. 

Besides more carriers the Admiralty proposed to build sixteen fleet 
destroyers of a larger type (2,250 tons). The First Sea Lord explained 
that these ships were thought necessary to provide adequate anti- 
aircraft armament when screening heavy ships. ‘It is agreed,’ he 
wrote in April, ‘that in the future the command of the sea area within 
reach of strong enemy forces of shore-based aircraft must normally be 
exercised by our own aircraft and light forces, unless our heavy ships 
can be protected by our own shore-based fighters. There remain the 
ocean spaces, in area more than half the world. In these ocean spaces 
the battle fleet, with its aircraft-carriers providing reconnaissance, 
striking power and fighter protection and its destroyers providing 
anti-submarine and anti-aircraft protection, will exercise command 
of the seas.’ 


1 Formidable, Illustrious, Indomitable, Victorious. 
2 The number was eventually raised to sixteen. See Postan, British War Production, pp. 
289-90. 
> Roskill, II, 85-86, 122-3, 451: see below, p. 508. 
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The Prime Minister however, for a time doubted the wisdom of 
building these large destroyers, which would take longer to complete 
than ‘Hunts’. “The Naval Staff,’ he wrote in September, after the 
American naval victories in the Pacific, ‘have still got in their minds 
the picture of another Battle of Jutland. But this is certainly not going 
to happen. On the other hand, the numbers for escort will be a des- 
perate need in 1943... .7 


In the Battle of the Atlantic the second half of 1941 showed a wel- 
come improvement as regards losses of merchant ships over the first, 
for which various causes may be assigned : the coming into service of 
the escort vessels ordered at the outset of the war, which at length 
made continuous surface protection for convoys possible; more 
effective tactics by escort groups; the provision of air-escort from 
Canada, Iceland and the British Isles to an extent that left uncovered 
only a gap of 300 miles in mid-Atlantic ; extended assistance from the 
United States under new neutrality regulations, and the withdrawal 
of a number of U-boats to the Mediterranean.? But the battle had by 
no means been won. The output of U-boats was increasing rapidly ; 
the total in commission rose from 158 in July 1941 to 249 in January 
1942; the number of those operational from 65 to 91.° Then at the 
end of 1941 the belligerency of Japan vastly extended the area of 
danger to our sea-communications, while in the west the U-boats 
were at length free to play havoc with American shipping. | 

Nevertheless, when reporting to Hitler in November 1941, Raeder 
drew a gloomy picture of the German Navy’s prospects owing to 
shortages of labour and of oil. Whereas the total monthly require- 
ments for fuel-oil of the German and Italian navies amounted to 
200,000 tons, the total monthly supplies were only 84,000 tons, 
and the total stocks only 410,000 tons. A month later Raeder was 
naturally more cheerful, apart from the very critical oil situation, 
which had caused ‘an intolerable restriction on the mobility of our 
vessels’. Conditions in the Atlantic would be eased by the Japanese 
successes and the strain on British merchant shipping would increase. 
In January there would be a large addition to the number of U-boats. 
Moreover Darlan had offered to give the German Navy information 
concerning the disposition of British naval forces due to his knowledge 
of British Intelligence methods in the past. 

The actual achievements of the U-boats in the next few months far 


— 


1 The 16 fleet destroyers were eventually sanctioned. 
2 See Roskill, I, Chap. xx. 

3 Ibid., I, App. Q. 

*FN.C., 13.11%, 12.12.41, 
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exceeded their commanders’ expectations,! and in addition the 
Allies suffered heavy losses in the Far East. In June 1942 the sinkings, 
in all waters, by submarines alone were over 700,000 tons—the rate 
which the German Naval Command considered necessary in order 
to offset new construction.? By July there were 140 U-boats at work, 
out of a total fleet of 331. During the seven months January—July 
1942 only thirty-two had been sunk by the Allies.? In December, 
February and March the Japanese seized or sunk large quantities of 
merchant ships in the Pacific area, and in March and April they 
destroyed much tonnage in the Indian Ocean. But otherwise the vast 
increase was due to operations in the North Atlantic: here the 
amount of tonnage lost rose from some 50,000 (10 ships) in December 
1941 to over 534,000 (95 ships) in March. 

It was with difficulty that Raeder prevailed on Hitler to allow the 
U-boats to seize the opportunity presented by America’s entry into 
the war to attack the undefended coastal traffic off the east coast of 
America and in the Caribbean. He was more interested in the 
Mediterranean and in the Far North. But from mid-January until 
the Americans decided in April to adopt the convoy system, which 
the British Admiralty had long been urging upon them, the U-boats 
enjoyed a second ‘happy time’.‘ And yet there were never more than 
sixteen to eighteen operating at a time between Nova Scotia and 
Florida ; in March and April the number was more like six to eight.® 

The course of the Battle of the Atlantic in the first seven months of 
1942 has been vividly described by Captain Roskill. Despite the 
deficiency in Allied escort craft it was now possible to provide con- 
tinuous surface escort for convoys, British, Canadian and United 
States groups co-operating to take them in charge at fixed ocean 
meeting points. Improved tactics and weapons had their reward, but 
the experience of the last war should have taught the lesson that air- 
cover also was needed to give adequate protection, and there was still 
a wide gap between Iceland and Newfoundland where this could not 
be provided. Pending the arrival of the auxiliary aircraft-carriers on 
order, the need could only be met by very-long-range shore-based 
aircraft, but for these there was hot competition, as will be shown in 
the next chapter. 

As well as for the escort of convoys the Admiralty wanted shore- 
based aircraft for bombing the U-boats’ bases on the French Atlantic 
coast and for patrolling the waters in the Bay of Biscay and north of 


1 Memoirs of Admiral Dénitz (tr. R. H. Stevens, 1959), p. 223. 

2 Jb:d., p. 227. In fact the monthly average for the first seven months of 1942 was 508,143 
tons (Roskill, II, 104). 

3 Ibid., p. 111-13. 

* The first ‘happy time’ was in the summer of 1941. 

5 Ibid, pp. 101-2. 
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Scotland through which they passed to their destructive work. So 
long as they were finding their victims off the American seaboard or 
in the Caribbean, patrols over their transit areas were the only means 
by which our shore-based aircraft could harry them; but when the 
introduction of convoy and other improved American measures of 
defence drove them out into mid-Atlantic the long-standing contro- 
versy as to the best method of attacking them revived. The Admiralty 
and Coastal Command were at one in their desire for more long- 
range aircraft ; but whereas Air Chief Marshal Joubert preferred the 
method of hunting for U-boats in passage orthodox naval doctrine 
maintained that far greater success was won by attacking them when 
they gathered round the convoys, and the figures of sinkings prove the 
soundness of the naval view.? 

Summing up the results of these seven months, Captain Roskill 
grants that ‘the enemy had rezson to be satisfied over the achieve- 
ments of his U-boats. They had sunk an enormous tonnage of Allied 
shipping (681 ships of 3,556,999 tons in all, of which 589 ships of over 
three million tons were sunk in the Atlantic and Arctic theatres), and 
at astonishingly small cost to themselves. Only 3-9 per cent of the 
U-boats at sea had been destroyed, and the rate of sinking inflicted on 
the Allies had been kept at the high figure of some 300 tons per 
U-boat per day throughout the period.”? : | 

In the later months of the year the Allies fared better. In the second 
half of 1942, wrote Donitz, there could no longer be any doubt that in 
spite of the Germans’ great successes the enemy had tactically gained 
the upper hand with his counter-measures.® 


An additional and particularly grievous burden was laid on the 
Navy by the decision of the British and American governments in the 
autumn of 1941 to help in the transportation to Russia of the supplies 
they promised to make available for her. Much the greater part of 
these supplies was to be dispatched by sea round the North Cape to 
Murmansk or to Archangel in the White Sea. The distance to be 
covered was between 1,400 and 2,000 miles and the round trip took 
at least three weeks. The conditions which the convoys had to face 
were dangerous and arduous at all times of year: in winter the ice 
forced them closer to the enemy’s air bases, in summer the darkless 
nights gave him longer opportunities of reconnaissance and attack. 

The early Russian convoys, of which the first sailed from Iceland 
on 29th September, 1941, suffered but slight losses, not having to meet 


1 See Roskill, III, i; 262-5. 

3 Idem., II, 111. 

* Memoirs, p. 265. 

* See Map 5; Chap. xxv below and Roskill, II, Chap. v. 
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much opposition. Up to the end of 1941 only one merchant ship was 
lost out of sixty-four in nine convoys and the early convoys of 1942 
were likewise fortunate. But from the end of February the concentra- 
tion of German ships and aircraft in the far north made the passage 
far more hazardous; a sortie by the Tirpitz on 6th March might, but 
for thick weather, have wrought disaster, though but for this weather 
she might herself have suffered damage from the British squadron 
seeking her, and the Germans were henceforward loth to risk her in 
such operations. But it was now necessary for British heavy ships to 
cover the passage of every convoy, and its sailing involved a major 
operation by the Home Fleet. In the course of them the cruisers 
Edinburgh and Trinidad were sunk, not to mention destroyers; these 
losses would have been borne more willingly had there been on the 
Russian side more vigorous co-operation in defensive measures and a 
more generous appreciation of the tremendous exertions of the Navy 
and the gallantry of the merchant crews, many of which were Ameri- 
can, under conditions of extreme hardship and peril. 
On 18th May the First Sea Lord wrote to Admiral King: 


“These Russian Convoys are becoming a regular millstone round 
our necks and cause a steady attrition in both cruisers and des- 
troyers ... The whole thing is a most unsound operation with the 
dice loaded against us in every direction, but at the same time I 
do, of course, recognize the necessity of doing all we can to help 
the Russians at the present time. What we do not know is how 
much what we are sending them really means to them. If the 
armaments we are sending them are absolutely vital to them at 
the present moment then of course we must continue to despatch 
them, but if it would do almost equally well if they arrived in July 
instead of during May and June then there is an unanswerable 
case for ceasing to endeavour to run these convoys whilst we are 
hemmed in by the ice.’ 


The large outward convoy of thirty-five ships which sailed three 
days after this letter was written brought in three-quarters of its 
cargo at the loss of seven ships; owing to the overriding needs of 
Malta, the next was not sailed until the very end of June, but the 
losses of this disastrous enterprise, P.Q..17, due in part to injudicious 
signals by the Admiralty, were so out of proportion to the amount of 
cargo delivered that the government decided to suspend further 
sailings for the present. 

The protection of our essential communications in other theatres is 
dealt with elsewhere. In the Mediterranean the Malta convoys, apart 
from individual ships, were for some months unable to penetrate the 
German air screen, to say nothing of the Italian fleet and German 
U-boats; while in the Indian Ocean our Eastern fleet could not 
venture to operate east of Ceylon after the Japanese conquest of 
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Malaya. At a meeting of the Combined Chiefs of Staff in Washington 
on 21st April Admiral Pound emphasized the danger from the 
Japanese in the western half of the Indian Ocean; they could not 
only cut our military lines of communication but stop our oil supplies, 
which owing to the shortage of tankers could not be replaced from the 
western hemisphere. 

The urgent need for more escort vessels was stressed at a meeting 
at the White House on 23rd June attended by the President and 
Prime Minister. Admiral Little, the permanent Admiralty represen- 
tative on the Combined Chiefs of Staff, ‘urged the necessity for more 
escort vessels as the only way of defeating the submarine campaign, 
the success of which depended upon the morale of the submarine 
crews. The battle could never be won merely be renewing and ex- 
panding the merchant fleet’. It was agreed that, though this must 
involve interference with the output of merchant ships during ‘the 
vitally important period between the autumn of 1942 and the summer 
of 1943’, the first essential was to accelerate the delivery of escort 
vessels by every possible means. 

The Admiralty’s hopes of large-scale assistance in escort vessels 
from the United States were disappointed, since most of the American 
production was needed to protect American ships ; indeed they had to 
agree to divert to the United States Navy ten corvettes of British 
construction and twenty-five under construction on British account 
in Canada. ‘Despite the highest priority,’ says Mr. Duncan Hall, ‘the 
production of escorts in the United Kingdom in 1942 was far below 
need ; but 72 destroyers were completed out of 135 under construc- 
tion. In the late summer the Royal Navy had only 445 escorts as 
against requirements put by the Admiralty at 1,050.’ There was in 
fact ‘a serious lag in the combined production of escort vessels’ .* 

The Admiralty were also insistent, as we have seen,® on the need of 
strengthening Coastal Command of the Royal Air Force with long- 
range shore-based aircraft. Their demands involved a long contro- 
versy with the Royal Air Force, and it was not until 1943 that naval 
requirements were met. 


Besides the maintenance of essential communications the joint 
memorandum of the Allied Chiefs of Staff in January 1942 mentioned 
‘closing and tightening the ring round Germany’ and the enforce- 
ment of blockade. Here too the Navy had its historic part to play. 


1 According to Raeder (F.N.C. 13.2.42) there were fifteen Japanese submarines operat- 
ing in February in the Bay of Bengal and the waters round Ceylon, Sumatra and Java. 

2H. D. Hall, North American Supply (1955), p. 398. Cf. Roskill, II, 92, for numbers re- 
quired and available in March 1942. 

3 See p. 506 above. 
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After the fall of France the traditional method of interception and 
contraband control at sea had been largely superseded by the system 
of control at source, based on the compulsory navicert and the 
refusal of port facilities for bunkering and refuelling to ships not so 
furnished. This change had been made necessary by the vast extent 
of the area in Europe thenceforward under Axis control, and accord- 
ing to Professor Medlicott ‘the new arrangements . . . had been ade- 
quate, with very little naval assistance, to deny to Germany practically 
all ocean-borne supplies, except those carried in enemy or Vichy 
blockade runners, or in Vichy ships in convoy’.! The various measures 
constituting control at source would not, of course, have been effec- 
tive without the threat of naval action in the background, even 
though the Admiralty confessed in October 1942 that owing to the 
strain on the Navy the blockade had ‘for a long time been carried on 
with little more than bluff.’ The entry of the United States into the 
war naturally rendered control at source much more effective, by 
the development of export licensing and pre-emption (‘preclusion’), 
but the belligerency of Japan made naval interception again import- 
ant. As Professor Medlicott puts it: 


‘Japan’s entry into the war and her subsequent conquests had 
created a new enemy area of great size and economic wealth, and 
had placed at the disposal of Japan supplies of raw materials 
sufficient to make good most of her own long-term deficiencies and 
also most of the principal existing deficiencies of Germany. At the 
same time it had greatly increased the Japanese need for a 
number of manufactured and semi-manufactured products 
obtainable from Europe.’ 


Thus, as was stated in a memorandum of 21st March, 1942, by Lord 
Selborne, Dr. Dalton’s successor as Minister of Economic Warfare, 


‘the principal problem of blockade, which has hitherto been the 
denial of neutral resources to one enemy, has become in 1942 the 
denial to two enemies of access to the products of each other’s 
dominions. This can only be done by the fighting services. So 
once again a major part of the blockade will depend directly on 
naval interception, assisted probably more than in the earlier 
period by air reconnaissance and attack.”? 


Thus blockade-running offered valuable prizes to the enemy. 
The Ministry believed that, say, a dozen cargoes ‘would relieve 
Germany’s essential needs for 1942 in rubber, wolfram, tin, hemp 
and wool—if wool became available to Japan—and might take back 
to Japan ball-bearings, precision instruments and machine-tools 
sufficient to be of real assistance in the expansion of her industry’. 


1 The Economic Blockade, II (1959), 153. 
3 Jbid., IT, 12. 
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Accordingly they put at the head of the list of the objects of Allied 
economic warfare: ‘to prevent the two enemy dominions from 
establishing economic exchange by blockade running; still more, of 
course, to prevent their opening regular communications by land or 
sea’.! ; 

The United States appears to have retained a traditional objection 
to the use of belligerent rights at sea; she preferred less dramatic 
methods. So the interception of blockade-runners was left in the 
main to the British, operating from bases at Gibraltar, Bermuda and 
Trinidad.*? Up to the summer of 1942, however, ‘the balance of success 
undoubtedly lay with the enemy’. To quote Captain Roskill’s 
figures, in the period April 1941—-May 1942 out of sixteen ships which 
left Japan for Europe twelve arrived, carrying some 75,000 tons of 
cargo; on the reverse route, between September 1941 and June 
1942, all the six which attempted the journey reached port. No ship 
was intercepted between November 1941 and November 1942.? 
From the late autumn, however, the Allied counter-measures, which 
now included more effective air-sea co-operation, enjoyed much 
greater success. Apart, moreover, from the blockade-runners German 
coastwise traffic suffered heavy losses from both minelaying and 
direct attack by the Royal Air Force. 

The outbreak of war with Russia had closed to Germany the 
supply route across her eastern frontier, but the subservience of 
Vichy and British naval. weakness allowed her considerable imports 
through French territory. After June 1941 the greatest leak in the 
blockade was through the western Mediterranean and Unoccupied 
France.® French ships under naval escort. might carry to Marseilles 
African products such as cobalt and molybdenum, of which Germany 
stood in need, or supplies imported into French North-West Africa 
from outside. The British desire to restrict these imports to the 
minimum was thwarted by the more lenient attitude of the United 
States towards the Vichy government. The British did not deny the 
value of this contact as a possible means of putting pressure on 
Pétain, but were more suspicious as to the ultimate destination of 
much of the oil and other supplies which the United States on 
grounds of humanity or expediency proposed to send to North 
Africa. The British were anxious to confine such imports to con- 
sumer goods and to exact a quid pro quo in respect of African products 


1 Either by the Cape of Good Hope route (11,000 miles from Singapore) or by the Cape 
Horn route (17,000 miles), there were some enemy ships which could make the journey 
without refuelling (/bid., II, 13). 

2 Ibid., II, 47-51, 154. 

* Roskill, II, 183, App. N. 

* See tables in Roskill, I, 512, and II, 395. 

5 See Medilicott, II, 343 and Chap. xm generally; see also Sir E. L. Woodward, British 
Foreign Policy during the Second World War. 
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made available to Germany. The United States was as determined 
as the British, however, to stop the transport of food and trucks from 
Marseilles to Tunis, or of oil from Algeria, for the use of the enemy 
forces, which the Vichy government were known to have authorized. 
At about the same time, in February 1942, the French battleship 
Dunkerque was moved from Oran to Toulon for repair without the 
promised notice. The Murphy—Weygand agreement of the previous 
year, by which American observers were admitted into North-West 
Africa for the ostensible purpose of controlling the handling of 
imports from America, provided a valuable source of information for 
the Allies, but any hopes of improved relations with Vichy were 
frustrated by such sinister events as the dismissal of Weygand in 
November 1941 and the return of Laval to power in the following 
April. 

In the case of Spain, the respective attitudes of the United King- 
dom and the United States were reversed. The British did not now 
believe that Franco intended to throw in his lot with the Axis: so 
long as the outcome of the war remained uncertain he would main- 
tain an independent line as far as Spain’s economic condition 
allowed. It was therefore desirable to provide Spain with necessary 
supplies ‘wisely controlled’, and obtain from her in return wolfram, 
mercury, iron-ore, wool and other Spanish products. The Americans 
in this case were more suspicious, but a comprehensive Anglo- 
American agreement with Spain eventually came into force in July 
1942.3 

Even, however, the most stringent and effective enforcement of the 
blockade could not by itself have compelled the surrender of a 
country enjoying the resources of the wide territories controlled by 
Germany in 1941. Her supplies of food, if lacking in variety, were 
adequate. Her conquests in the north and west had ensured her 
supplies of iron. Her position as regards oil was much more pre- 
carious, but it was hardly affected by the blockade. She relied on her 
initial stocks, greatly supplemented by capture in 1940, on imports, 
especially from Rumania, and on home production of synthetic oil. 

The War Cabinet continued to receive optimistic reports on the 
German oil situation. They were assured by their committees in 
December 1941 that it was now at a crucial stage, but that the cap- 
ture of Maikop and Grozny oilfields in the Northern Caucasus would 
supply Germany with five million tons per annum, though effective 
sabotage might reduce her gains to half a million in the first six 
months. A report of February 1942 estimated that from now onwards 
the Axis reserve of oil had been cut to the irreducible minimum 
necessary to allow distribution, and that henceforward the enemy 


1 See Medilicott, II, 282-91. 
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would be obliged to balance his expenditure of oil against income. 


This conclusion was confirmed by a report of May 1942 to the effect 
that: 


‘(a) As long as Germany’s present scale of warfare against Russia 
continues, her oil supplies are insufficient to meet the full demands 
of the armed forces and industry. Her remaining stocks are small 
and not much more than sufficient to maintain the distribution 
system of German Europe. 

(b) Germany is likely therefore to be faced shortly with the 
alternatives of (i) still further restricting allocations to civil use, 
thereby affecting, directly or indirectly, the industrial output 
upon which her armed forces depend; (ii) reducing the scale of 
her activity in war zones.”! 


The Germans in fact only balanced their oil account for 1941 by 
drawing on their stocks to the extent of 1-2 to 1°5 million tons. The 
year 1942 was likewise very critical for Germany and ended with the 
account barely in balance. She obtained nothing to speak of from the 
Caucasus. A breakdown in supplies of fuel for the war machine was 
only averted by the drastic reduction of civilian consumption and the 
gradually expanding output of the synthetic oil industry. But 
disaster was averted. “The reversion to the defensive after Alamein 
and Stalingrad was to mark a general improvement in the German 
oil position which was to continue until the Allied Bomber Offensive 
in the spring of 1944.”2 

‘At no stage,’ says Professor Medlicott, ‘was Germany decisively 
weakened by shortages due to the blockade alone’; nor, he argues, 
was this ever expected by the Ministry of Economic Warfare itself. 
‘Essentially ... the purpose of all economic-warfare measures was to 
“soften up” the enemy before the decisive attack, which would have 
to be delivered by the armed forces.”® 


Pending the launching of more ambitious projects ‘the continuous 
development of offensive action against Germany’ had largely to 
take the form of raids. 


1 In April 1942 a new procedure for studying and reporting on enemy oil questions was 
introduced: the J.I.C. would circulate reports, based on the estimates of Sir Harold 
Hartley’s Technical Sub-Committee on Axis Oil, to the Chiefs of Staff and to Mr. Attlee, 
as Deputy Chairman of the Defence Committee, who might bring them before the 
Defence Committee or Cabinet. Mr. Attlee would undertake the co-ordinating duties 
hitherto performed by Lord Hankey and the Hankey and Lloyd Committees would be 

I am indebted to an unpublished paper on the German oil situation by Miss P. 
McCallum. 


3 II, 630-1. 
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Harassing the coasts of German Europe by frequent raids had been 
part of the British strategy ever since Dunkirk. It had three objects: 
to maintain an offensive spirit in our own troops, to force the enemy 
to spread out his own forces on defensive tasks over an immense 
coastline, and to attack points of strategic importance. The origin 
and early growth of the Combined Operations organization created 
for this purpose were described in Volume II.! Its impetuous and 
headstrong Director, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes, had never 
seen eye to eye with the Chiefs of Staff and differences of view led to 
his retirement in October 1941. The Chiefs of Staff, in a memoran- 
dum of 27th September, affirmed the two principles that, while 
responsibility for advising the government on the strategical aspects 
and general feasibility of any operational plan must rest with them- 
selves, the detailed planning and execution must be in the hands of 
the force commanders from the moment that these had been ap- 
pointed for any particular enterprise. But over and above these two 
kinds of responsibility there was need for a special inter-service 
organization which could give its full time to studying the require- 
ments of Combined Operations and assisting in the training of the 
troops. In the place of the former Director there was now to be an 
‘Adviser on Combined Operations’, and Lord Louis Mountbatten, a 
young and rising naval officer, was selected for the new post. He 
would have a dual function: as Adviser he was to be consulted at all 
stages of an inter-service operation overseas, while he would exercise 
command of training bases and craft in the United Kingdom as 
Commodore. In March by the Prime Minister’s wish he was elevated 
to the position of ‘Chief of Combined Operations’ with the rank of 
Vice-Admiral (and corresponding rank in the other Services) and the 
right to sit as a member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee when general 
matters as well as matters directly touching Combined Operations 
were discussed. 

Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces, had also an important part to 
play. The time had come, said the Chiefs of Staff in their memoran- 
dum of 27th September, 1941, to begin to train a large part of Home 
Forces for an eventual large-scale operation overseas, and it was 
‘logical for the detailed planning and execution of such operations 
and the training of the troops to be employed to be carried out by 
Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces, in conjunction with the 
appropriate Naval and Air Commanders-in-Chief’. He would also 
be responsible, so far as concerned the Army, for the planning and 
execution of ‘small cross-Channel raids’. In October he was specifi- 
cally authorized to carry out raids, in consultation with the Adviser 


1 See pp. 258-61; also B. Fergusson, The Watery Maze (1961). 
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on Combined Operations, on the French, Belgian and Dutch coasts, 
and in November was further charged to prepare a plan for ‘a large- 
scale raid of some duration with the object of effecting considerable 
destruction and inflicting the maximum number of casualties’. In 
framing his plan he was to ‘take account of the scarcity and difficulty 
of construction of tank landing-craft’ and was warned that shipping 
and assault-craft provisionally put at his disposal for 1st April, 1942, 
might be required elsewhere.! The directive of November 1941 was 
cancelled on 13th February, when Commander-in-Chief, Home 
Forces, was instructed to plan and prepare for a return to the Conti- 
nent to take advantage of a deterioration in German morale and 
strength in the West, but ‘a vigorous policy of small raids’ was to con- 
tinue. 

The shortage of assault vessels was critical. Seeing that the enemy 
controlled all the ports of north-western Europe, landings would 
have to be made over open beaches, and special craft were therefore 
essential. They were equally essential for the intensive training which 
amphibious warfare demanded, and there were not enough to meet 
the requirements of both training and actual operations. The assign- 
ment of craft to the one purpose meant their denial to the other. In 
particular the retention of the considerable force earmarked for the 
possible seizure of the Canary Islands (Operation ‘Pilgrim’) locked 
up valuable assault-craft and shipping until February 1942.7 Lack of 
landing ships and smaller craft became the continuing obstruction in 
Allied strategical planning from 1942 onwards. 

At a meeting of the Defence Committee on 14th April, at which the 
American proposals for an invasion of the Continent were approved 
in principle, Mountbatten declared that this plan altered the whole 
picture of Combined Operations against the Continent.* The plans 
which we had so far been evolving all fell short in one way or another 
for lack of essential resources. This would all be changed when the 
great flow of American forces began, and we should be enabled to 
plan that real return to the Continent without which we could not 
hope to win the war. The Chiefs of Staff noted a few days later that 
they had already approved a policy of raids to be undertaken in the 
summer of 1942 on the largest scale that the available equipment 
would allow. They would be carried out on a front extending from 
the north of Norway to the Bay of Biscay and would be planned and 


1 These included 2 Infantry Assault Ships, 5 Raiding-Craft-Carriers, 3 Tank Assault 
Ships, 55 Tank Landing-Craft and about 370 other landing-craft. 

2 ‘Pilgrim’ represented an amalgamation of the existing Atlantic Islands schemes in 
July 1941; it required a naval force including a battleship, 4 carriers, 3 cruisers and some 
27 destroyers, besides assault-craft and shipping for 24,000 troops and 2 fighter squadrons. 

3 See Chap. xxiv. 
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launched by the Chief of Combined Operations in consultation with 
the Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces. 

Three useful raids were in fact carried out during the winter and 
spring. In the first, on 27th December, 1941, a force little more than a 
commando strong did considerable damage to the enemy at Vaagso, 
off the Norwegian coast, took ninety prisoners and brought back 
thirty-six Norwegian loyalists. In the second a small body of para- 
chutists succeeded in capturing secret equipment required for examin- 
ation by our scientists from the German radar station at Bruneval 
on the north coast of France, and destroyed the station. The third, a 
larger and very daring affair, was of considerable strategic impor- 
tance. On the night of 27/28 March a small combined force contrived 
to make their way up the estuary of the Loire to St. Nazaire, where 
the old destroyer Campbeltown, filled with delayed-action high 
explosive, rammed and destroyed the gates of the only lock on the 
Atlantic coast capable of docking the Tirpitz; the great ship was thus 
denied the possibility of retiring for repair should she, like the 
Bismarck, suffer damage in an Atlantic foray. The lock was out of 
action for some eighteen months,? 

When the United States came into the war and joint operations on 
the Continent were in prospect, it was clearly desirable that the two 
countries should share the same doctrine and methods of amphibious 
warfare. During his April visit to London, General Marshall agreed 
to Admiral Mountbatten’s suggestion that American officers should 
join his Combined Operations Headquarters and so was born the 
idea of an integrated Allied headquarters which spread virtually to all 
theatres of war. After a series of meetings with American generals in 
London at the end of May, Admiral Mountbatten paid a visit to 
Washington. He explained to the Combined Chiefs our organization 
and the equipment that we were devising, such as hollow cables for 
pumping petrol under the Channel, and arrangements were made 
for the co-ordination of training and technique. Mountbatten on his 
return was to deal on matters concerning combined operations with 
Major-General Dwight D. Eisenhower, who was just about to start 
for England to command United States land-forces in the European 
theatre. Each of these two officers had recently received exceptional 
promotion, and each was destined to be charged before the end of the 
war with responsibilities of the highest order. 


1 See Chap. xx for the successful combined operation at Diego Suarez in May and 
Chap. xxvmi for the Dieppe raid in August. 

3 Eisenhower amusingly describes his first meeting with Mountbatten in Crusade in 
Europe, p. 75. 
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Yet another of the approved weapons of Allied strategy was subver- 
sion. Subversive activities included sabotage, co-operation with raids 
carried out by regular forces, as at Lofoten, Bruneval and St. Nazaire, 
and the promotion and support of ‘resistance’ movements. All were 
organized by Special Operations Executive (S.O.E.), whose official 
chief was the Minister of Economic Warfare. 

The origin of S.O.E. in July 1940 was explained in Volume II.? 
In its early months it suffered from the suspicions of an upstart felt by 
older organizations and embittered by personal animosities. Until 
September 1941 the same Minister was responsible both for clandes- 
tine activities in the occupied countries and for subversive propa- 
ganda, but the two were then separated, propaganda becoming the 
province of the Political Warfare Executive (P.W.E.) under the 
Foreign Office. Relations were easier when Lord Selborne succeeded 
as Minister of Economic Warfare in February 1942, giving up any 
share in the conduct of propaganda. An understanding with the 
Foreign Office was expressed in an informal agreement of May 
1942; it was accepted that the S.O.E. was an executive and opera- 
tional and not a policy-making body, but decisions might have to be 
taken in cases where the distinction was not obvious ; in some regions 
military considerations should predominate, in others political. The 
whole field of operations was in fact rife with complications due to 
internal political differences, as between monarchists and communists 
in Greece and Yugoslavia and in the special case of General de 
Gaulle and the Free French. 

With the entry of America into the war the place of ‘subversive 
activities’ in grand strategy inevitably changed. So long as it was clear 
that Germany could put into the field armies vastly superior in 
numbers to those of the British Commonwealth, and while the 
survival of Russia as a military power was doubtful, it seemed plain 
that, if and when Germany was sufficiently weakened by the 
blockade and by bombing to make an armed landing by the Allies 
feasible, such British troops as could force a landing would be only a 
spearhead, which must be followed up by patriot armies, hitherto 
training in secret. Even in December 1941, in the strategic paper on 
‘The Campaign of 1943’ which he wrote on board the Duke of York,} 
Mr. Churchill spoke of ‘the corpus of the liberating offensive’ as being 
supplied by ‘the uprising of the local population’ after ‘the vanguard’ 
of the Allied armies—which he estimated at forty armoured divisions 
or 600,000 men—had forced a landing. Mr. Churchill foresaw that 
the captive countries would never by themselves be able to revolt; 
it would be necessary for the Allies to arm them. But in fact this general 


1p. 261. 
2 See Chap. xm above. 
35 
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rising, as he had envisaged it, never took place. As it became possible 
it became superfluous. ‘With the full mobilization of America and the 
unexpected military resurgence of Russia it was no longer necessary 
to depend strategically on the “Fourth Arm”. Sabotage, guerrilla 
warfare, secret armies could still contribute to the execution of a 
plan but they were henceforward quite secondary in the making of 
it.’ 

The resistance movement which had been longest in existence and 
from which much might have been hoped—the Polish—was out o1 
reach of effective help. It was a Polish patriot, General Sikorski, who 
in April 1942, having in view the creation of a second front in 
Europe, urged the formation of a combined staff composed of officers 
of all the occupied countries. The C.I.G.S. agreed with the need for 
plans and preparations, not only for subversive activities but for the 
creation of patriot armies; but the Chiefs of Staff considered that 
supplies for ‘secret armies’ should continue to be restricted to the 
accessible countries of western Europe,! and that planning should be 
left in the hands of S.O.E. who kept in touch with representatives of 
the countries concerned. 

On 11th May, when the Cabinet had agreed that preparations for a 
landing on the Continent should proceed without delay, the Chiefs of 
Staff approved a directive to S.O.E. to conform with the general plan 
for operations in 1942 and 1943 ‘by organizing and co-ordinating 
action by patriots in the occupied countries’. They were to take 
particular care to avoid ‘premature large-scale risings’, but should 
endeavour to build up and equip para-military organizations in the 
area of the projected operations for cutting the enemy’s communica- 
tions and generally disorganizing his movements and rear services. 
By a second directive of the same day S.O.E. were instructed to pre- 
pare the ground for negotiations leading to an unopposed Allied 
intervention in French North Africa. 

In France S.O.E. worked both through its own agents and in co- 
operation with General de Gaulle. In September 1941 de Gaulle 
formed the Free French National Committee, which the British 
Government recognized ‘as representing all Free Frenchmen, 
wherever they may be [viz. inside France as well as outside], who 
rally to the Free French movement in support of the Allied cause’. In 
November the government expressed formal approval of a nation-wide 
resistance movement in France, but would not associate themselves. 
with ‘political propaganda designed to secure the post-war establish- 
ment in France of any particular form of government or any particular 
persons as government’. During the ensuing months a number of 
popular movements in France were coming to accept de Gaulle’s 


1 Greece and Yugoslavia were the responsibility of Middle East Command. 
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leadership and were ‘linked to London by tolerably good communi- 
cations’, But ‘the notion of a Gaullist secret army was still a vague 
project’. 

De Gaulle disliked the independent activities of S.O.E. in France, 
while complaining that it did not give more effective support to his 
own. On the other hand the Foreign Office would not admit that the 
National Committee as yet spoke for a very large majority of French 
citizens. The Allies, after Laval had become President of the Council 
on 14th April, had hopes of an arrangement with General Weygand, 
and the second directive of 11th May tended that way. The difficulties 
of the situation on the British side were accentuated by de Gaulle’s 
temperament, while the General resented the refusal of the British 
to take him into their confidence, a refusal due largely to their distrust 
of his headquarters’ discretion. 

Difficult as were de Gaulle’s relations with the British, they were 
much worse with the Americans. The United States attitude was 
governed by the desire not to break with Vichy, and the State 
Department’s coolness towards the Free French was turned to 
exasperation by de Gaulle’s coup de main against the Pétainist garrisons 
of the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon in December 1941. Not until 
July 1942 did Washington recognize the French National Committee 
in London. 

It was at this time that de Gaulle changed the designation of his 
followers from Free French to Fighting French. The wisest policy for 
the British, as the Foreign Office saw it, was ‘to continue our efforts to 
bring as much as possible of France and the French empire back into 
the war at our side; to support all the forces of French resistance, 
wherever they may be and whatever their allegiance, without bind- 
ing ourselves exclusively to any; to continue to support General de 
Gaulle; and at the same time to encourage him to strengthen his 
organization by the enlistment of such representative Frenchmen as he 
can persuade to come over and join him.’ 

The case of the Balkan countries was very different from that of 
France. The Pétain government had broken faith with the British. 
The Greek and the Yugoslav governments had been driven from their 
countries because of their opposition to the Germans and were under 
British protection. But it became clear that, to say the least, a strong 
section of their nationals who were resisting the Germans most 
stubbornly at home had no wish to receive back these governments or 
the régimes they stood for. Not surprisingly the two points of view 
were reflected in different attitudes in London, the Foreign Office 
feeling an obligation of honour to the royal governments with which 
they had been in contact, while S.O.E. cece on the spot tended to 
back the most effective fighters. 

In the Greek case the Foreign Office were detecaitvied to support 
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the government of King George, whereas S.O.E. became convinced 
that feeling in Greece was overwhelmingly republican. The, S.O.E. 
representatives in the Near East were therefore anxious to assure 
leaders in Greece that the British government ‘would not impose 
the Greek King on his people at the end of the war without some prior 
expression of popular opinion’, but Lord Selborne insisted that the 
policy of S.O.E. must be in conformity with that expressed by the 
Foreign Office. About this time, spring 1942, the recently formed 
Popular Front, known as E.A.M., became active, and a guerrilla 
movement was started in the mountains independently of S.O.E., 
which had been mainly concerned in promoting sabotage. From 
henceforth it became S.O.E.’s concern to support the guerrilla by 
providing the necessary supplies; it was only later that its military 
value and its possible political consequences became controversial. 

The most important of the resistance movements in this period was 
the Yugoslav. The British believed its leader to be Colonel Mihailo- 
vic, a Serb loyal to the exiled government of the boy-king Peter. It 
was not for months that London learnt that the ‘Cetniks’, on whose 
support Mihailovic relied, were bitterly opposed, even to the point of 
civil war, by the Communist ‘Partisans’ under Tito, the name 
assumed by Josip Broz. Both groups had been in arms ever since their 
country was overrun by the Germans and Italians after the disastrous 
coup d’état of March 1941. But their methods were different. Mihailo- 
vié was inclined to make discretion the better part, or at least a con- 
siderable part, of patriotism and he maintained some contacts with 
the Quisling Nedi¢ government at Belgrade. The Partisans, regarding 
Mihailovié as a traitor and recking nothing of reprisals, were much 
more aggressive in their tactics and politically gave their loyalty to 
Soviet Russia rather than to the King. 

The S.O.E. were represented in Yugoslavia from September 1941 ; 
policy was discussed at the highest level in October when the Soviet 
government, anxious for a diversion at all costs in their hour of 
danger, urged through their ambassador in London that the revolt 
should be encouraged in every possible way and that the British and 
Russian governments should work closely together for that purpose. 
At this crisis they regarded the political differences in Yugoslavia as 
unimportant. The Foreign Office was enthusiastically in favour of 
increasing our assistance. The rising, they said, was ‘assuming the 
proportions of a national revolt .. . If we are able to keep the Yugo- 
slav revolt going and to develop it, it may not only become a serious 
threat to the enemy occupation which will oblige the Germans to 
withdraw troops from other theatres, but it will also enable us to 
assure the Soviet Government that we are doing everything possible 
to create the second front in the Balkans which they desire.’ At a 
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Staff Conference on 4th November the Prime Minister said that 
everything possible must be done to keep the rebellion going and 
provide the vital arms and supplies. The Chiefs of Staff sent the neces- 
sary instructions to Cairo, but declared their opinion that at present 
we were not in a position to give substantial military aid. This being 
so, we ought not to encourage the Yugoslavs to spread the fighting to 
the towns, where they must be ruthlessly crushed by the Germans ; 
we should rather furnish them with the supplies needed to keep the 
movement alive in the hills. 

Such a cautious attitude was scornfully criticized by some enthu- 
siasts in S.O.E., but when all energies and hopes were concentrated 
on ‘Crusader’, due to be launched within a fortnight, it was hardly to 
be expected that more than a minimum of equipment or transport 
should be spared for Yugoslavia. 

It was just at this time that the real relations between Cetniks and 
Partisans became known. They had just started fighting one another 
and, after the failure of a conference between Mihailovié and Tito on 
2oth November, 1941, there was no possibility of their working to- 
gether. The British continued to do their little best to supply Mihailo- 
vic, whereas it became clear before long that the Russians had no 
intention of restraining the Partisans. It was after the period of this 
volume that the British became convinced that the Yugoslav leader 
who from the military point of view deserved support was not Mihai- 
lovié but Tito. 

The Foreign Office urged in November 1941 that other enemy- 
occupied countries, in weighing the probable value of British assis- 
tance, would tend to regard Yugoslavia as a test case. In March 1942 
the War Office estimated that there were in that country five German, 
seventeen Italian and four Bulgarian divisions. It was obviously 
desirable to keep as many as possible locked up there, and British aid, 
if it could be spared, would be well spent. But could it be spared? 
There was no question of sending men other than a few liaison 
officers and wireless operators ; what was wanted was arms, ammuni- 
tion and equipment, but these could be conveyed only by submarine 
or by air, which meant aircraft of long range, in other words 
bombers. In the conditions of extreme shortage prevailing at this 
time in the Middle East it is not surprising that these, if found at all, 
were found only with great reluctance and at rare intervals. Bomber 
Command could not be expected to share the opinion of the Director 
of S.O.E. operations that ‘at this moment’ (November 1941) ‘supplies 
dropped in Yugoslavia are worth any number of bombs dropped in 
Germany’. 

It was the misfortune of S.O.E. everywhere, as a new organization 
and one seldom able to provide concrete proof of the value of its 
operations, to come low on the list of priorities, especially when 
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asking for aircraft. Favoured by the blessing of the Chiefs of Staff in 
August 1941, it had by February 1942 secured for its use from home 
airfields two squadrons, Nos. 138 and 161, including at this tme four 
Halifaxes, sixteen Whitleys, two Wellingtons and six Lysanders. For 
its far-ranging activities this was not much. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE USE OF AIR-POWER 


NTIL AMERICA entered the war the bomber offensive 

| had seemed the only way of bringing victory in sight. “The 
Navy can lose us the war,’ Mr. Churchill wrote in September 

1940, ‘but only the Air Force can win it.’! The accession of Russia 
hardly changed this common opinion, since until the autumn of 1941 
her early defeat was generally expected. But when the United States 
became our ally and grand strategy had to be reviewed the primacy 
of the bombers was open to challenge. Now at last an invasion of the 
Continent aiming at the destruction of the German forces in the field 
became a practical possibility. Strategic bombing might still be 
necessary to ‘soften up’ German resistance, and indeed ‘ever-increas- 
ing air bombardment by British and American forces’ was recognized 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff in January 1942 as essential, but it 
could no longer claim its former pre-eminence as the principal means 
of winning the war. Nevertheless it retained a special prestige in 
British minds, and notably in the mind of the Prime Minister, as the 
most direct and immediate method of striking a blow at the heart of 
Germany and bringing home to her the consequences of aggression. 

The development of theory and practice in Bomber Command 
has been treated in great detail by Sir Charles Webster and Dr. 
Noble Frankland in their volumes in the present series, and frequent 
reference will be made to them in these pages.? 

Participation in the Battle of the Atlantic by attacks on Brest in the 
spring of 1941 had caused diversions of our bomber strength, but on 
15th June of that year the Defence Committee approved the Chiefs of 
Staff’s recommendation that our long-term policy should be ‘the 
direct attack of the morale of the German people’. At this time, how- 
ever, Bomber Command was quite incapable of carrying such a 
policy to success. Its heavy bombers were far too few. Moreover 
experience had shown that daylight bombing produced little effect 
and prohibitive casualties, while it was becoming clear that we did not 
yet possess the means for accurate navigation and aiming at night. 
Scientific devices and improved tactics were to provide the solution in 
the future, but for the present the only answer seemed to be to drop a 
heavier weight of bombs on larger targets. 

At the end of November 1941 Bomber Command possessed fifty- 
four operational squadrons with 955 aircraft, but the average number 


1 Mr. Churchill did not of course mean that the Air Force could win the war unaided. 
3 The Strategic Air Offensive against Germany (4 vols., H.M.S.O., 1961). 
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of aircraft with crews available during that month was only 506. 
Further, of the fifty-four squadrons, only seven, 109 aircraft, were 
equipped with heavy bombers. What is surprising is that in the fol- 
lowing year the Command did not expand, but rather contracted, in 
numbers of aircraft. In October 1942 the average number with crews 
fit for operations had shrunk to 408. On 1st October the Command 
included only thirty-five operational squadrons, with 632 aircraft, 
besides sixteen squadrons not operational. But this reduction is mis- 
leading. Of the operational squadrons twenty-one, with 369 aircraft, 
were now equipped with heavy bombers, including 147 Lancasters, 
129 Halifaxes and 84 Stirlings; there were also now 19 Mosquitoes. 
Thus, if numbers were less, there was a great improvement in types 
and striking power. At the end of October 1942 the bomblift stood 
40 per cent higher than when the first-line strength was over 40 
per cent greater.! 

The contraction in numbers was due partly to the transfer of 
squadrons to other commands (510 aircraft between January and 
September 1942) and partly to failures in production. As for the 
future, there was by April 1942 no serious expectation of reaching 
anything like the 4,000 heavy bombers of “Target E’ by the spring of 
1943; 2,640 by April 1944 seemed a more probable figure. But any 
such grandiose plans had to be abandoned as the result of the 
American decision, embodied in the Arnold—Towers-Slessor agree- 
ment of 21st June, 1942, that henceforward, in principle, American 
aircraft should be manned by American crews wherever possible.? 
On the other hand this decision hastened the building up in England 
of the United States Eighth Air Force, who flew their first operation, 
in daylight and without loss, against the marshalling yards at Rouen 
on 17th August. Before long Germany would be subject to constant 
bombing by the British at night and the Americans by day. 

Matters were very different in the autumn of 1941. The limited 
capacity of the bomber offensive at that time was demonstrated by 
the results of an operation on the night of 7th November, when of a 
force of 400 aircraft sent to attack Berlin and other targets 37 failed to 
‘return. Such losses seemed to the Cabinet inadmissible and the Air 
Ministry were instructed that both Fighter and Bomber Commands 
should husband their strength until the spring.® During the winter, 
Bomber Command were told their primary task was to renew their 
attacks on the three German warships at Brest ; on 17th/18th Decem- 
ber the Gnetsenau was slightly damaged and the Scharnhorst for the time 
immobilized, but none of the ships was actually hit.* Such attacks.as 


1 I am indebted for these figures to a paper by Mrs. Oakley. 
2 See below, p. 556. 

2 Webster and Frankland, I, 186; Churchill, III, 748. 

* Roskill, I, 491. 
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were made on other targets were as ineffective as before. Not more 
than a quarter of the aircraft dispatched arrived within five miles of 
their objective, even in clear weather, and on cloudy or hazy nights 
only about a twentieth. 

But in February 1942 a period of greater achievement opened. On 
gth February Sir Archibald Sinclair, the Secretary of State for Air, 
urged that the policy of ‘conservation’, or restriction of the activities 
of the Bomber Force, should now be abandoned. He gave as reasons 
that this was the time of year to get the best effect from concentrated 
incendiary attack; to resume our offensive on a heavy scale would 
‘enhearten and support the Russians’; the coincidence of attacks 
with Russian successes would further depress German morale; and a 
new navigational aid [Gee] was about to come into service, which it 
was important to exploit before the enemy devised counter-measures. 
He proposed therefore ‘that the heavy bomber force be employed 
without restriction until further notice on the attack of industrial 
areas and selected precise targets in North-West Germany, and in 
particular in the Ruhr and Rhineland’. 

The Cabinet had already, on 2nd February, sanctioned the bomb- 
ing of certain munitions factories in occupied France, and after the 
escape of the German ships had removed the reason for bombing 
Brest the Prime Minister approved the resumption of the full offen- 
sive, ‘subject always to our not incurring heavy losses owing to bad 
weather and enemy resistance combined’.! A directive to Bomber 
Command was issued accordingly ; it stated further that the primary 
object of the operations ‘should now be focused on the morale of 
the enemy civil population and, in particular, of the industrial 
workers’. 

On 5th March the Prime Minister received a further request from 
the Chief of the Air Staff for the resumption of ‘Circus Operations’ by 
Fighter Command, with a view to wearing down the German fighter 
force and so helping the Russians. Bombers, said Sir Charles Portal, 
would be sent to attack important objectives in France with the 
purpose of inducing German fighters to accept combat with our own. 
The Prime Minister agreed, on the understanding that we should not 
lose more aircraft than we destroyed. 

Such was the approved policy when Air Marshal Sir Arthur 
Harris succeeded Sir Richard Peirse at Bomber Command on 22nd 
February. For the rest of the war his dynamic personality and his 
almost fanatical belief in the possibilities of strategic bombing were a 
force to inspire his subordinates, while on every Penne Opportunity 
he pressed his views on his superiors. 





1 The Prime Minister's personal action was presumably due to the failure of the Chiefs 
of Staff to agree on a recommendation to the Defence Committee. See Wicbeter: and 
Frankland, I, 330 f.n. 2. ) 
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The new chief took over his command at a time when its recent 
performances had been unimpressive and confidence in its capacity 
was waning. Sir Stafford Cripps, the new Leader of the House of 
Commons, referred in the debate on the war situation on 25th 
February to the doubts of some Members whether the devotion of so 
large a proportion of our resources to bombing Germany, with 
apparently not very much effect, was worth while, and suggested 
that the government might perhaps consider a change of policy. 
But the Prime Minister was always faithful to the Bomber Offensive. 
In particular at this time he spoke of the need of ‘taking the weight 
off Russia during the summer by the heaviest air offensive against 
Germany which can be produced, having regard to other calls on 
air-power, and anything else we can think of’. He was supported by 
his scientific adviser, Lord Cherwell, who claimed, in a minute of 
goth March, judging by the effect of the German bombing of English 
towns, that the heavy bombing of the fifty-eight largest German cities 
over a period of fifteen months would break the spirit of the people. 
Fallacies in these calculations were pointed out by Sir Henry Tizard, 
whose more sceptical conclusions as to the amount of damage which 
could be done in the time mentioned were backed by the statistical 
methods of the Admiralty’s Operational Research division.? But, 
while the estimates of one eminent scientist might be more realistic 
than another’s as to both the weight of attack that could be delivered 
and the effect it could produce, there were bound to be many un- 
certain factors. The Chiefs of Staff and the Prime Minister adopted a 
suggestion by Sir Charles Portal that an independent authority, not 
necessarily a technical expert but someone used to sifting evidence, 
should undertake an official inquiry. But Mr. Justice Singleton’s 
investigations produced only vague and hypothetical conclusions. 
His terms of reference posed the question: ‘In the light of our 
experience of the German bombing of this country, and of such infor- 
mation as is available of the results of our bombing of Germany, what 
results are we likely to achieve from continuing our air-attacks on 
Germany at the greatest possible strength during the next six, twelve 
and eighteen months respectively?’ His findings were that great 
results could not be hoped for within six months; this period should 
rather be regarded as leading up to, and forming part of, a longer 
and more sustained effort. Much depended on what happened in 
Russia. The effect of a German failure in Russia would be greatly 
enhanced by an intensified bombing programme in the autumn and 


1H. of C. Debates, 378, column 316. 

® See Webster and Frankland, I, 331-5 where Cherwell’s paper is printed. For Tizard’s 
comments and Cherwell’s reply see Birkenhead, The Prof. in Two Worlds (1961), pp. 250-3. 
See also Brassey’s Annual, 1953, where Professor Blackett, as he states, is quoting from 
memory. 
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winter. ‘And if this was coupled with knowledge in Germany that 
the bombing would be on an increasing scale until the end, and with 
realization of the fact that the German Air Force could not again 
achieve equality, I think it might well prove the turning-point— 
provided always that greater accuracy can be achieved.”+ 

A series of successful operations, however, had already begun to 
restore confidence. On 3rd March the Renault factory at Billancourt 
near Paris was attacked by 235 aircraft, of which 223 were believed 
to have reached the target. On the night of the 28th, Bomber Com- 
mand claimed a major success at Liibeck: photographs showed that 
200 acres including the central core of the beautiful but all-too- 
inflammable old city had been destroyed. Omitting attacks in bad 
weather, it was estimated that in March and April some 40 per cent 
of the aircraft dispatched had dropped their bombs within five miles 
of the aiming point, whereas in the previous three months, without 
the new navigational aid, only 26 per cent had done so. But the 
attacks which caught the national imagination and gave some idea 
of what might be expected in the future were the three “Thousand’ 
raids, beginning with that on Cologne on the night of goth May, 
followed by those on Essen (1st June) and on Bremen (25th June). 
These great efforts were of the nature of tours de force, drawing on the 
training groups of Bomber Command and, in the case of Bremen, on 
Coastal Command also. Only the first in fact accomplished much— 
about 600 acres of Cologne were shown to have been destroyed—and 
it was not found possible to repeat them on the same scale.? 

The actual effects of these and other raids of this period on the 
German economy were greatly overrated, but they could plausibly 
be used to support the policy of the strategic offensive. 

It was never of course seriously proposed to abandon this weapon 
against Germany. It was a question of ‘nicely calculated less or more’ 
in the allotment of our inadequate resources between a number of 
claimants. For instance at a meeting of the Defence Committee 
(Supply) on 12th February, 1942—the first and last presided over by 
Lord Beaverbrook as Minister of Production—Colonel Moore- 
Brabazon, his successor as Minister of Aircraft Production, com- 
mented that our air programme was completely rigid and that the 
increase now under way was entirely in heavy bombers. We certainly 
wanted a large force of heavy bombers, he said, but now that it had 
proved impossible to use them by day the project was not fulfilling 
our hopes. Meanwhile the production of fighters remained constant ; 
these were essential for home defence and we might lose the war 
through a shortage. There was also a growing need for aircraft to 


1 Printed in full in Webster and Frankland, IV, App. 17. 
3 Ibid., 1, 388-94, 402-8. Forty aircraft, on an average, failed to return from each of 
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co-operate all over the world with the Army. We should be continu- 
ally seeking new uses for the aircraft we were producing ; the demand 
by the Army should have been overwhelming for a tank-destroying 
aircraft, and were we, he asked, making the best use of our 34 
Liberators in preparing them for use by Bomber Command? After 
several other points had been raised the Committee charged the 
Chiefs of Staff to examine the question of the danger of air-attack on 
the United Kingdom in 1942; was an increase in guns and fighters 
required to defend our centres of production? The Minister of 
Aircraft Production was asked to report on the possibility and 
implications of increasing the output of fighters and to discuss 
with the Secretaries for War and Air his suggestions for alternative 
uses of heavy bombers and fighters in world-wide operations. ‘This 
meeting produced a Chiefs of Staff report to the effect that so 
long as the major commitment of the German forces was in the east 
our fighter strength seemed adequate; we had all the seventy-five 
squadrons of day fighters which had been agreed by the Air 
Ministry as the minimum, and all but two of the thirty night-fighter 
squadrons. 


The allocation of the long-range aircraft represented by the heavy 
bombers was one of the most difficult decisions the government had 
to make. There was strong competition for them from various 
quarters. In the first place, they were in demand for overseas theatres. 
Both Wavell and the Commanders-in-Chief in the Middle East were 
stirred by news of one of the early large-scale raids on German towns 
to suggest that some at least of those hundreds of aircraft might be 
more profitably employed in meeting their own urgent needs. ‘It 
certainly gives us furiously to think,’ said Wavell, ‘when, after trying 
with less than 20 light bombers to meet attack which has cost us three 
important warships and several others and nearly 100,000 tons of 
merchant shipping, we see that over 200 heavy bombers attacked one 
town in Germany.’ From April 1941, onwards, Cairo were asking for 
heavy bombers to interfere with the Axis supply traffic and bomb 
Tripoli, particularly at times when we had lost the use of the forward 
airfields near Benghazi. 

Mr. Churchill’s reaction to such criticism was expressed in a minute 
on 16th April, 1942, to Mr. Attlee: ‘Everybody would like to send 
Bomber Command to India and the Middle East. However, it 1s not 
possible to make any decisive change. All that is possible is being 
done. I should be very glad if you would see C.A.S. and hear what he 
has to say. The question is one of precise detail. It is no use flying out 
squadrons which sit helpless and useless when they arrive. We have 
built up a great plant here for bombing Germany, which is the only 
way in our power of helping Russia. From every side people want to 
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break it up. One has to be sure that one does not ruin our punch here 
without getting any proportionate advantage elsewhere. .... 

The Air Staff were very willing in principle to provide heavy bom- 
bers for the Middle East. The difficulty was to find suitable aircraft 
which could be spared. Machines for Egypt had to be ‘tropicalized’, 
and the teething troubles to which new types were always subject 
were aggravated in countries remote from the factories and unable 
to provide experienced ground staffs. In order to save shipping the 
Air Ministry’s preference was to send American types direct from the 
United States. A few Liberators had arrived before America entered 
the war; the Chiefs of Staff then resolved to form two heavy bomber 
squadrons in the Middle East equipped with this type; in March 
1942, however, eight of the twenty-two aircraft earmarked for 
this purpose were diverted to Coastal Command, and shortly after- 
wards it was decided to send the two squadrons to India, while pro- 
viding duplicate ground equipment in Egypt. In compensation it was 
proposed to base two Halifax squadrons in Egypt, and in June Air 
Marshal Tedder was allowed to keep the newly arrived Liberators 
there for a time and also to have a call on those of the United States 
Army intended to bomb the Rumanian oilfields (Operation 
‘Halpro’). Mr. Casey, the Minister of State, had made a further 
personal appeal to the Prime Minister pointing out that as we no 
longer had the ships to control the Central Mediterranean heavy 
bombers were urgently needed to make possible the relief of Malta 
and attack the enemy’s ships and ports. On which Mr. Churchill had 
minuted; ‘For the last fifteen months Middle East has pressed for 
heavy bombers. Air Ministry have effectively resisted this by pointing 
out on each occasion that it will take three months to establish them 
there. But the resultant situation is serious, and may be the subject of 
censure when all these matters are reviewed.’ The Chief of the Air 
Staff in reply went over the past history; he could now say that in 
July 1942, with the help of 45 Liberators (from India and the United 
States) recently offered by the Americans, Middle East might expect 
to have 105 heavy bombers at their disposal. These expectations were 
not realized, but the Air Staff declared, in September 1942, that since 
January 90 Wellingtons and 32 Halifaxes had been diverted from 
Bomber Command to the Middle East. 


The settlement of the differences with the other two Services was 
naturally a more difficult matter; they involved questions of funda- 
mental organization and ultimate control. In each case the affair 
had a long history. 

In the summer of 1941 the Army was still thinking of a new 
German attempt at invasion after the expected collapse of Russia. It 
had been impressed by the powerful support rendered by the 
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Luftwaffe to the German Army in the campaigns of 1939 and 1940 
and desired that the expansion of the Royal Air Force should provide 
a largely increased number of squadrons whose primary duty should 
be to support the Army and whose training should fit them to per- 
form it effectively. Sir John Dill, the C.I.G.S., asked for 109 Army 
Support squadrons,! plus troop-carriers and gliders to carry two 
brigade groups each of 5,000 men with light tanks and artillery, and 
aircraft, at home and in the Middle East, to drop 2,400 parachutsts 
in one trip. Sir Charles Portal replied that the acceptance of such a 
proposal would hopelessly upset the planned programme of the 
Royal Air Force and not really help the Army, since ‘the war can 
only be won by the development of our air-offensive on a scale which, 
together with the effects of economic pressure and propaganda, will 
break the German will to continue fighting’. Instead of the 109 
squadrons asked for he offered forty-four divided according to the 
precedent of the British Expeditionary Force of 1940 between an 
Air Component under the direct orders of the Army Commander-in- 
Chief and an Air Contingent commanded byahigh officer of the Royal 
Air Force whose duty it was, in consultation with him, to give all 
possible support to the Army. 

By 23rd July, 1941, the controversy had been reduced to the 
following terms: 


*, .. Lhe War Office point of view is that in addition to the exist- 
ing 14 Army Co-operation squadrons, 40 more squadrons should 
be allotted to the Army at home. After these additional squadrons 
have been fully trained in Army co-operation, the War Office 
are prepared to lend them to Bomber and Fighter Commands, as 
circumstances permit. 

‘C.A.S. agrees that 6 more squadrons should be allotted to 
Army Co-operation, making 20 in all. He considers that the Army 
will be assured of the Army Co-operation they require if, over and 
above these 20 squadrons, a number of bomber squadrons are 
specially trained to work in close support of the Army. The train- 
ing of certain squadrons of Bomber Command in this work 1s... 
now in progress and by the middle of September it should be 
possible to say how far the above view is justified.’ 


There was also lively controversy as to the nature and quality of 
the aircraft allotted to the Army. Reports of inadequate co-operation 
between air and armoured forces in Libya led the Prime Minister to 
raise the matter as a practical issue. “The lack of effective and int- 
mate contact,’ he wrote, ‘between the air and the ground forces calls 
for a drastic reform,’ and he went so far as to accuse the Air Ministry 
of having been ‘most hard and unhelpful both to the Army and to the 
Navy in meeting their special requirements’. 


1 Fifty-four at home, fifty-five overseas. 
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In October 1941, after a number of exercises in Army-Air co- 
operation had been held, the C.I.G.S. raised the whole question 
again. Great progress, said Sir John Dill, was being made in the 
organization, equipment and training of the Army, not merely for 
the defence of the country but to take its part in the final overthrow 
of Germany, except in the essential matter of air-support. His prac- 
tical proposals were much as before, but he insisted on the basic 
principle that the squadrons allotted for close support of the Army 
should, for training and operations, be regarded as ‘an integral part 
of the Army itself’. The Chief of the Air Staff for his part reaffirmed 
the principle that these squadrons, over and above the twenty ex- 
pressly set apart for Army Co-operation, should remain in Bomber 
and Fighter Commands. The two papers were discussed by the 
Chiefs of Staff on 13th November but a decision was again deferred. 

Sir Alan Brooke, as C.I.G.S., was quite as insistent as his prede- 
cessor that the existing system was prejudicial to the Army, and he 
returned to the charge in March 1942 when recent events in the Far 
East had confirmed the General Staff’s view. “The outstanding 
lesson of the war,’ he said, ‘has been that land forces inadequately 
supported from the air are doomed to failure when opposed by a 
modern enemy equipped with suitable types of aircraft and adequate 
air forces trained for close co-operation with land forces’. Our Army, 
on the other hand, had to make do with ‘types originally intended 
for other purposes or which had proved unsuitable for other roles’. 
If the Air Ministry could not ensure that the squadrons allotted to the 
Army were provided with aircraft, armament and crews suited to its 
special requirements the only alternative would be for the Army to 
have its own Air Arm as the Navy had. He proceeded to put forward 
concrete proposals, which now included Bomber Transport Squad- 
rons to carry three airborne divisions, one in each of the three 
theatres—Home, India and Middle East. 

Sir Charles Portal replied at length to this paper and at the same 
time to one from the Navy. The two demands together, he said, 
involved in fact ‘the division of the Air Force into three separate 
services’, whereas the secret of the Luftwaffe’s success, as shown in 
effective co-operation with the Army and Navy, was that it was a 
single force centrally organized. The point at issue was whether or not 
we should continue to maintain a centralized and flexible force 
which could be concentrated to meet the dominant strategic need of 
the moment. He stated that delays in the expansion of those branches 
of the Royal Air Force which chiefly concerned the Army were due to 
disappointments in supply from the United States, the need for rein- 
forcing the Middle East and Far East, and the commitment to Russia. 
The decision to send aircraft to the Middle East rather than the Far 
East was that of the Defence Committee, and Auchinleck had spoken 
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enthusiastically of air assistance in ‘Crusader’. But the number of 
squadrons asked for by the Army for ‘intimate’ support was excessive 
by any standard. He proposed to allot fifty-five squadrons for Army 
support at home, of which twenty should be under direct Army 
control ; if and when ‘seeking to obtain a decision on land’, it would 
in addition be given the full support of all available air forces.’ 
A similar principle would be applied abroad. 

The Prime Minister was impressed by the arguments in this paper 
and commended them to the attention of the General Staff. A further 
exchange of memoranda between the two Staffs narrowed the 
difference as to numbers, if not as to organization, but Brooke still felt 
deeply that the Army’s interests were being neglected.* The Chiefs of 
Staff took note of the extent of agreement reached. The debate con- 
tinued, however, nor was the General Staff’s position modified when 
discussion with the Americans of the organization required for a 
grand-scale invasion of the Continent had produced a paper from the 
Air Staff proposing an entirely novel system of organization and 
command.’ A Supreme Commander was now envisaged, with a 
single Air Officer under him commanding-in-chief the British and 
United States Air Forces. ‘Virtually the entire Metropolitan Air 
Force’, apart from Coastal Command and units of Fighter Command 
engaged in the normal air defence of Great Britain, would now be 
‘engaged in effect on Army Support in the widest sense, including the 
achievement of air superiority over the battle area’. The proposal 
was rejected, unwisely, as his Secretary of State thought, by the 
C.1.G.S. on the ground that it did not provide for continuous and 
intensive co-operation with the Army during training, and violated 
the fundamental principle that ‘the military commander on all levels, 
to whom the operational control of aircraft has been delegated, must 
be able to deal face to face with an executive R.A.F. commander 
who is authorized actually to issue orders to the supporting R.A.F. 
formations to implement the military commander’s instructions’. 

Nor were difficulties settled at a Staff Conference on 5th October, 
1942, with Mr. Churchill in the chair. It was, however, agreed that 
co-operation in the field should follow, in principle, the system now 
admitted to be working well in the Western Desert, namely close and 
constant consultation between the Army and Air commanders at 
every level, occupying the same or adjacent headquarters, and the 
utmost flexibility in using all the available air forces in support of the 
Army as circumstances demanded.‘ Sir Alan Brooke, however, was 


1 As was done in 1944 for ‘Overlord’. 2 See e.g., Bryant, pp. 385-7. 

? Referred to as the Slessor paper. 

‘In a minute of 7th October, 1942, the Prime Minister referred to paras four and five 
of his directive of exactly a year earlier. Churchill, IV, 801; III, 443 (partly quoted above, 
Chap. 1x, p. 221). 
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not satisfied. He was afraid that Ministers’ devotion to the bombing 
offensive might result in our losing the war in all theatres for want of 
air-support and being left with the largest bombing force in the world 
at home to hand over to the Germans. 

An agreed statement, signed by the two Secretaries of State, was 
eventually submitted to the Prime Minister on roth June, 1943; it 
was concerned with the organization of the Royal Air Force for 
support of cross-Channel operations. The portion allotted to provide 
direct support to the British/Canadian armies in the field would be 
known as the Tactical Air Force; its relations with Headquarters, 
British Army Group, would conform generally to those established in 
the “Torch’ campaign between the North African Tactical Air Force 
and Eighteenth Army Group. This reorganization had involved the 
dissolution of Army Co-operation Command in the Royal Air 
Force. 

Agreement on this most vexed question had thus to wait until a 
time many months after the period treated in this volume, a time 
when an invasion of Great Britain was no longer thought possible and 
attention was concentrated on a great Allied enterprise demanding 
the full energies of the nations involved. 

The long controversy had been due primarily to the general 
shortage of aircraft which enforced limitation of supplies; also to the 
Army’s feeling, dating from at least May 1940 and Sir Alan Brooke’s 
memories of the retreat to Dunkirk, that our land-forces had never 
had the support they needed and such as the German army enjoyed, 
and a related feeling that the Air Ministry was not really interested 
in the needs of the Army. For this reason Sir James Grigg thought it 
desirable for the Army that the Slessor plan should be accepted for the 
present, on condition that the essential structure of Army Co-opera- 
tion Command was preserved, in order that it might be reconstituted 
if the Slessor plan was not found satisfactory. ‘Of course,’ he wrote, 
‘the difficulties caused by the shortage of aircraft are immense, but 
even so I am not satisfied that the Air Staff have not put us at the 
bottom of the list as regards aircraft, training and communications. 
And they will go on doing this so long as we have the position where 
no wmportant member of the R.A.F. hierarchy is in a position 
where his professional reputation depends on the success of Army 
Co-operation.” This imputation the Air Ministry denied, attribu- 
ting the Army’s deficiencies simply to the general shortage all 
round. 


No less controversial were the claims of the Navy, which raised 
fundamental issues as to our main strategy for winning the war. The 
controversy centred on the use of long-range aircraft in the maritime 
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war. It ranged over both organization and numbers.- During the 
winter, as we have seen, the primary role assigned to Bomber Com- 
mand was to attack the German warships at Brest. It was the 
Secretary of State for Air’s paper of oth February asking for a change 
in policy which brought the Admiralty into the arena.! 

For air action outside the comparatively short range of the Fleet 
Air Arm the Admiralty depended on Royal Air Force Coastal Com- 
mand, of which they had in April 1941 secured operational control.? 
They now proposed that local coastal commands, working under 
naval operational control, should be instituted abroad. This proposal 
was uncompromisingly opposed by the Air Staff, as bound to destroy 
the flexibility essential if air-power was to exert its full strength. 
Control by a naval commander-in-chief abroad, they said, would be 
quite a different thing from control by the Admiralty, where the 
development of the war as a whole and not merely naval needs could 
be taken into account. The precise organization required abroad 
must depend upon the theatres; in the Middle East co-operation was 
satisfactory. The past successes of the Luftwaffe were in fact due to the 
flexibility resulting from a central direction of the entire force. The 
Air Staff’s rejoinder was evidently considered as conclusive, for the 
present, as against local coastal commands. 

The continuing subject of dispute was the number snd types of 
aircraft required to give Coastal Command the reinforcement made 
necessary by the increasing U-boat attack and the extension of the 
naval war to the Indian Ocean as well as to the Western Atlantic. 
On receiving the Air Ministry paper of gth February the Admiralty 
immediately put in a provisional claim for long-range aircraft for 
both theatres. They asked for two squadrons of long-range general 
reconnaissance aircraft from Bomber Command to work from Ceylon 
and Rangoon and for four squadrons of Catalina flying-boats to 
work in the western half of the Indian Ocean; they also asked for 64 
Wellington squadrons to attack U-boats in the Bay of Biscay and for 
81 Fortresses or Liberators to extend patrols farther out into the 
Atlantic. 

This statement of immediate needs was followed on 5th March by a 
memorandum from the First Sea Lord summarizing the naval situa- 
tion with regard to both surface ships and the U-boat war on ship- 
ping. From both points of view the strength of our land-based aircraft 
working over the sea must be substantially increased, for the three 


1 See Roskill, II, 78-90; Sir John Slessor in The Central Blue (1956), pp. 366-71 reviews 
the controversy with experience as a Bomber Group Commander and also as A.O.C. in C. 
Coastal Command. 


* In June 1942, Coastal Command had ro flying-boat squadrons (including 4 forming) 
and 31 G.R. and fighter squadrons (including those on loan) ; one of the 31 was armed with 
Liberators, and one with Fortresses. 
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purposes of protecting shipping, attacking U-boats and bombing 
U-boat building-yards. It was essential to create an adequate striking 
force of torpedo-bombers, but this must take time and meanwhile 
Bomber Command must be prepared to reinforce Coastal Command. 
Specific figures of requirements were given. Further the Navy must 
be ‘intmately associated with the treuung in sea operations of 
personnel of Coastal Command?’.! 

The first of these papers drew a rejoinder from the Air Ministry. 
They made much of the argument that long-range general recon- 
naissance duties could not be usefully undertaken by aircraft not 
fitted with A.S.V. radar, and that to fit the device to existing aircraft 
‘was a lengthy process. Without it, their considered opinion was that 


| ‘Squadrons of Bomber Command could best contribute to the 

_ weakening of the U-boat offensive by action against the principal 
- industrial areas of Germany within our range, including the main 
naval industries and dockyards. To divert them to an uneconomi- 
cal defensive role would be unsound at any time. It would be 
doubly so now when we are about to ‘launch a bombing offensive 
with the aid of a new technique of which we have high expecta- 
tions and which will enable us to deliver a heavy and concen- 
trated blow against Germany at a moment when German morale 

is low and when the Russians are in great need of our assistance.’ 


The Air Ministry agreed however that they must do something to 
help directly in the maritime wag; subject to the allocations of the 
Anglo-American Munitions Assignment Board being made good, the 
Admiralty’s requirements would be more than fulfilled by the end of 
the year. As immediate assistance, they could offer for the Indian 
Ocean four Catalina squadrons (two from Coastal Command) but no 
Wellingtons ; for Coastal Command’s reconnaissance work at home 
they would earmark all the Fortresses allocated to Great Britain in 
1942, and would lend one Whitley squadron from Bomber Command 
(to be fitted with radar). No Wellingtons could be spared, but Coastal 
Command would be receiving a number of radar-fitted flying-boat 
squadrons between May and December 1942. The numerous dis- 
‘cussions showed that there was disagreement between the Navy and 
the Air Force both on matters of fact, such as the performance of aircraft 
and the importance of A.S.V. radar, and on matters of policy. The 
Chief of the Air Staff said that compliance with the Admiralty’s 
‘demand would mean ‘a considerable reduction in the strength of 
Bomber Command. The question was whether the war effort would be 
best assisted, and the maximum help to Russia given, by maintaining 


1 The Navy always insisted on the necessity of special training for aircrews who were to 
work in maritime operations. 

3 Air-to-surface-vessel. Some aircraft in Coastal Command were fitted with early types, 
but most had none: the 10-cm. type (Mk. III) was on trial but not yet in use. 
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the maximum offensive against Germany or by diverting resources 
to defensive patrolling over the sea’. The First Lord on the other hand 
claimed that the sea battle was now the vital issue. 

The suggestion that operations against U-boats were “defensive’ 
was always a red rag to the Navy. To them the term as used by the 
Air Staff seemed to imply ineffectiveness or wasteful effort. In point 
of fact the bombing of U-boat shelters and construction yards as well 
as of industrial centres at this time had very little result, whereas the 
near future was to show how effectively U-boats could be attacked by 
shore-based aircraft escorting or supporting convoys. Taking the 
word ‘defensive’ in its ordinary sense apart from such implications, 
the Navy could rightly claim that one method of killing U-boats was 
as ‘offensive’ as another; in a wider context, however, operations 
of which the primary purpose was to protect merchant ships, al- 
though they involved killing U-boats, were surely defensive. But 
need the word convey any stigma of discredit? 

The Defence Committee and the Chiefs of Staff, with the Prime 
Minister presiding, discussed the rival claims of bombing Germany as 
against escorting convoys in the North-West Approaches, patrolling 
transit areas in the Bay of Biscay and reinforcing the Middle East and 
Indian Ocean theatres. Our inability to satisfy them all was recog- 
nized and Mr. Churchill appealed to the President. Could not the 
arrival of the United States bomber groups due in July 1942 be 
hastened? Even 100 American heavy bombers working from England 
before the end of May would enable us to meet the urgent needs of 
both pone and Coastal Commands. But the appeal was made in 
vain. 

Decision was at length reached in mid-April 1942 as to the im- 
mediate reinforcement of Coastal Command at the expense of 
Bomber,! but this left over the fundamental difference of opinion 
between the Naval and Air staffs concerning the best use of our air 
forces. The debate naturally involved questions as to the shipping 
situation, the actual effect of aircraft in the campaign against the 
U-boats and the results achievable in the bombing of Germany. 
Satisfactory evidence in all of these cases was difficult to obtain ; we 
have.séen how vague were Mr. Justice Singleton’ s findings on the last 
point. 

The whole question, under the heading ‘Employment of the 
R.A.F.’, was discussed by the Chiefs of Staff on 24th June, in the 
absence of the Prime Minister and C.I.G.S. in America. The First 
Sea Lord had written insisting as ‘a question of supreme urgency’ on 
an immediate increase in the strength of the land-based air forces 
working with the Navy, in view of the fact that ‘the gravity of our 





1 See Roskill, II, 84. 
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position at sea increases day by day: sinkings at the rate of the last 
three months were equivalent to the loss of eight million mercantile 
tonnage in a year, and every month an additional twenty U-boats 
were commissioned’. New mercantile tonnage did not equal our 
losses. To this the Chief of the Air Staff had replied that he was not 
convinced, looking forward, that the peril at sea was as great as the 
First Sea Lord argued. It was not clear that the entire effort devoted 
to. the U-boat war was used to the best advantage. “The dividend 
paid by bomber squadrons working in this role is known to be a very 
small one.’ It might be more repaying to bomb U-boats under con- 
struction. But the real point was whether an increase in the air forces 
working with the Navy was worth the price of curtailing the air- 
offensive against Germany. Whereas at the beginning of 1942 
Bomber Command contained. fifty-eight squadrons (1,000 aircraft) 
compared with forty-four squadrons (720 aircraft) now, Coastal had 
risen from thirty-five squadrons of 482 aircraft to forty-one of 568 
aircraft. It was a “depressing thought that after nearly three years of 
war so great a proportion of our effort should still be used in a de- 
fensive role’. Sir Charles Portal reacted still more strongly against a 
suggestion by Mr. S. M. Bruce, the Australian High Commissioner, 
that a small high-powered committee, under a Cabinet Minister, other 
than Chiefs of Staff, should be appointed to advise the Cabinet on 
‘how our aerial offensive power against the sea can be serene tence 
both on a long-term basis and immediately’. 

In the discussion on the 24th June the Chief of the Air Staff de- 
fended the present policy of allotting the minimum to defensive and 
the maximum to offensive purposes. ‘Only 11 per cent of the Air 
Force effort was employed on bombing Germany. With any further 
encroachment, large-scale bombing would cease.’ The First Sea 
Lord protested that our whole war effort was hampered by our lack 
of shipping. The position showed no sign of early improvement. Time 
was the essential factor. The V.C.I.G.S. (Lieut.-General A. E. Nye) 
argued that besides the ships there were the cargoes and the crews to 
think of. “The essence of the whole matter was to decide what was a 
diversion from our major policy.’ He had been unable to find how our 
policy had been arrived at, or when the Chiefs of Staff had advised 
the government on the matter.) __ 

The meeting did not favour.Mr,. Bruce’ 8 proposal: but agreed that 
the First Sea Lord and the Chief of the Air Staff should each nominate 
an officer ‘to review and advise the Chiefs of Staff on the general 
policy for the employment of the air oe on the basis of the 
priority laid down at nee ae viz.: 


a They. never had done 80; it, t had esti the Prime Minister’s decision. See footnote « on 
P- §25- 
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(1) minimum necessary fighter defence of the United Kingdom ; 

(2) minimum necessary allocation for securing our vital com- 
munications and interrupting those of the enemy ; 

(3) maximum possible provision for the offensive both direct oo 
and in support of land operations. 


Rear-Admiral E. J. P. Brind and Air Vice-Marshal J. C. Slessor were 
nominated for this duty and their report was received on 2nd July. 
Their recommendations, however, were not acceptable to the Chief 
of the: Air Staff, who preferred a plan for using aircraft from Bomber 
Command on sorties to assist Coastal Command until the latter 
should obtain the: desired total of 54 long-range general reconnais- 
sance machines. This proposal was accepted, though without en- 
thusiasm, by Admiral Pound, and the Chiefs of Staff were at length 
able to present agreed recommendations to the Cabinet on 18th July; 
along with various technical proposals to meet the Navy’s needs they 
included one that in future a Director of Air Co-operation in the 
Admiralty should work in closest touch with the Director of Opera- 
tions (Naval Co-operation) in the Air Ministry.! 

Though Mr. Churchill minuted the Chiefs of Staff’s proposals 
‘Proceed as proposed’ and they were so informed, this was not the end 
of the controversy, for he thought it better that the plan should be 
submitted to the Cabinet along with Mr. Bruce’s paper of 16th June. 
The discussion took place on 12th August, when the Prime Minister 
was on the way to Moscow. Mr. Bruce had in a second paper de- 
scribed the Chiefs of Staff’s proposals as most unsatisfactory and 
illogical—they had not followed the accepted priorities, in which the 
offensive had been subordinated to the defence of our communica- 
tions—and at the Cabinet meeting on 12th August he reaffirmed his 
opinion that the needs of aircraft for the war at sea should receive a 
higher priority, even at the cost of some delay to the bombing 
offensive’s full effect; he thought in particular that more aircraft 
should have been allotted to the defence of Ceylon. The meeting took 
no decisions, but called for information on various points, wan was 
supplied afterwards by the Air Ministry. 

The decision eventually came from the Prime Minister, and it was 
in favour of Bomber Command. In his ‘Review of the War Position’ of 
21st July,* he wrote that, although the bombing of Germany was no 
longer the only possible means of victory, _ 





4On 21st July Sir Dudley Pound wrote in a private letter: ‘You will be glad to know 
that the battle over the Air, which has been in progress for several months, has now been 
concluded satisfactorily from our point of view. Except for an increased number of bombers 
operating over the Bay of Bengal there will be no very startling change as the building up 
of our requirements must necessarily depend on the output of aircraft. There has, I feel, 
been a real change of heart on the part of the Air Ministry, which has possibly been 
brought about by the general feeling that the sea was not getting its fair share. . ..’ 

® Churchill, IV, 781ff. 
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‘It would be a mistake to cast aside our original thought . . . that 
the severe, ruthless bombing of Germany on an ever-increasing 
scale will not only cripple her war effort, including U-boat and 
aircraft production, but will also create conditions intolerable to 
the mass of the German population. . 

‘It is at this point that we must observe with sorrow and alarm 
the woeful shrinkage of our plans for bomber expansion. The needs 
of the Navy and the Middle East and India, the short-fall of our 
British production programmes, the natural wish of the Americans 
to fly their own bombers against the enemy, and the inevitable 
delay in these machines coming into action, all these falling 
exclusively on Bomber Command have prevented so far the 
fruition of our hopes for this summer and autumn. We must regard 
the bomber offensive against Germany at least as a feature in 
breaking her war-will second only to the largest military opera- 
tions which can be conducted on the Continent until that war-will 
is broken. Renewed intense efforts should be made by the Allies 
to develop during the winter and onwards ever-growing, ever 
more accurate and ever more far-ranging bomber attacks on 
Germany....’ 


In the weeks following, as a counter to demands involving the 
further weakening of Bomber Command, he circulated, though he 
considered them overstatements of a good case, papers by Sir Arthur 
Harris and Lord Trenchard setting out the full-blooded bomber 
doctrine. At length on 17th September he minuted the Secretary of 
State for Air and the Chief of the Air Staff: ‘It is necessary that the 
Bomber Command at home should be raised from 32 operating 
squadrons, which it now has, to 50 squadrons, fully operative by the 
end of the year.”! The balance was to be made up partly by contribu- 
tions from Coastal Command, the Airborne Division and other 
theatres, partly by reorganization in Bomber Command itself, but 
mostly by fresh construction, part promised and part to be secured by 
increased exertions. The objections of the Navy and Army were over- 
borne, and the Prime Minister’s plan was accepted, though by the 
end of the year only forty-four of his fifty squadrons were operational. 

Mr. Churchill was of course fully alive to the danger in the Atlantic. 
In a memorandum of 24th October, 1942, headed ‘Policy for the 
Conduct of the War’, he wrote: 


‘There preys upon us as the greatest danger to the United 
Nations, and particularly to our Island, the U-boat attack. The 
Navy call for greater assistance from the Air. I am proposing to 
my colleagues that we try for the present to obtain this extra 
assistance mainly from the United States, and that we encroach as 
little as possible upon our Bomber effort against Germany, which is 


1 Churchill, IV, 793. 
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of peculiar importance during these winter months. I have, on the 
contrary, asked for an increase in the Bomber effort, rising to 50 
squadrons by the end of the year. Thereafter our bombing 
power will increase through the maturing of production. It may 
be that early in 1943 we shall have to damp down the Bomber 
offensive against Germany in order to meet the stress and peril of 
the U-boat war. I hope and trust not, but by then it will be 
possible at any rate to peg our bomber offensive at a higher level 
than at present. The issue is not one of principle, but of emphasis. 
At present, in spite of U-boat losses, the Bomber offensive should 
have first place in our air effort.’ 


But the U-boat war was not neglected. Early in November Mr. 
Churchill convened the first meeting of the ‘Cabinet Anti-U-boat 
Warfare Committee’, on which the United States was represented by 
Mr. Averell Harriman and Admiral Stark. Its purpose was ‘to give 
the same impulse to anti-U-boat warfare as had been applied to the 
Battle of the Atlantic and night A/A defence’. To follow the proceed- 
ings would be to stray yet farther beyond the limits of this volume; 
but the measures taken, in Captain Roskill’s words, ‘satisfied, to a 
considerable extent, the needs which the Admiralty had been press- 
ing since the previous March. ... It may therefore be said that the 
“Battle of the Air” of 1942 was closed by the meeting of the Anti-U- 
boat Committee on the 18th of November’.? 


No such controversy arose in the case of Fighter Command. A 
hundred fighter squadrons in the United Kingdom? might indeed 
seem over-insurance against anything the enemy was likely to 
attempt. We know now that Hitler gave orders for the cancelling of 
‘Sea Lion’ on 13th February, 1942, but it was quite possible that an 
air blitz might be repeated, and in fact it was actually attempted in a 
novel form in 1944. The Joint Intelligence Committee reported their 
conclusion that ‘so long as the major commitment on the Russian 
Front continues, the strength of the German Air Force on the 
Western Front is unlikely to exceed some 1,000 aircraft of all 
types. ... If the campaign against Russia were brought to a successful 
conclusion by the Germans during 1942, some three months would 
elapse before air operations against the British Isles could be de- 
veloped to full intensity’. Nevertheless it was a much simpler matter 
for the Germans to transfer aircraft from the east to the west of Europe 
than for the British to recall to the United Kingdom fighters which 
had been sent long distances overseas. 


1 Roskill, II, 88-9. 
* Seventy-five day and thirty night squadrons. 
3 FLN.C. 
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The serious drain on our fighters was the monthly quota of 200 
promised to Russia in September 1941.1 The promise was made 
before Japan entered the war against us, but the government con- 
tinued to regard it as binding. It was moreover generally admitted to 
be a vital British interest that Russia should maintain her resistance. 
But the loss of these aircraft which would have meant so much to the 
Far East would have been more easily accepted had the Russians 
vouchsafed us information of how they were using them, and to what 
effect. 


The concordat of 18th November with the Admiralty does not of 
course answer the question whether the allocation of aircraft between 
Bomber and Coastal Command in 1942 was the best that could have 
been made on the information then available, but more recent know- 
ledge is relevant. 

We know now that 1,664 merchant ships, of the Allies or neutral, 
with a tonnage of nearly eight millions, were lost by enemy action in 
1942. This devastation covered a period when shipping was urgently 
needed for the maintenance of the Allied war effort, for the convey- 
ance of food and raw materials to the United Kingdom and other 
countries and for the transport of munitions as well as of troops. 
Every sinking meant the loss not only of the present cargo but of the 
future services of the ship and, only too probably, of her trained 
crew. More than a thousand of these ships, with a tonnage of nearly 
54 millions, were sunk in the North Atlantic. Of the total loss in all 
theatres, 1,160 ships of over 6} million tons were sunk hy submarines. 
We know that the Germans had 91 U-boats fit for operations in 
January, 196 in October. We know that of 85 sinkings of enemy 
submarines in 1942, whose cause is known, 32 were due to surface 
ships, 35 to shore-based aircraft, and six were shared between them. 
We know also that in the whole course of the war only 25 ships—one 
per cent of the total sunk by U-boats in Home Waters, the Atlantic 
and the Arctic—were sunk when in convoy with both surface and air 
escort.* 7 

We do not know what any of these figures would have been if more 
or less aircraft had been allotted to Coastal Command. But un- 
doubtedly the mastery of the U-boat menace in May 1943 was largely 
due to the increased number of Liberators then assigned to work over 
the sea, and one must suppose that, if even a few more long-range 
aircraft could have been made available for the purpose earlier, 
more U-boats and less merchantmen would have been sunk; it should 


1 See Chap. VI above. 
3 See Roskill, II, Apps. O and J; ITI, i, 262-5. 
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be. noted, however, that the Liberators working in 1943 were fitted with 
‘10-cm. radar, whereas this type was not in use in the summer of 1942.1. 
‘Unfortunately the supply of Liberators from the United States was 
most disappointing—it seemed to the British that an unnecessary num- 
ber was reserved for the Pacific—while sailors and airmen differed as 
to whether a squadron or two of Lancasters, of which Bomber Com- 
mand had four in May, would help appreciably to close the gap in 
the Atlantic convoy route.* In the event, the Navy, aided by Coastal 
Command, succeeded in maintaining our life-line and even in pro- 
viding the necessary cover for the landings in Africa, but only at the 
cost of tremendous efforts and severe losses. In a paper of 5th October, 
1942, on “The Needs of the Navy’, the Admiralty declared that ‘the 
foundation upon which the whole structure of our strategy rests is in 
danger. Unless certain steps are taken urgently to relieve the situation 
in which the Navy finds itself, our ability to secure our sea-com- 
munications and hence to win the war, regardless of the type of 
offensive chosen, will be impaired’. 

The Royal Air Force challenged the Admiralty view of the danger 
as exaggerated and made much of the argument that bombing was at 
that time the only weapon by which we could strike a vital blow at 
Germany. Research since the war, however, shows that the actual 
effect of the strategic air offensive in 1942 was not nearly as great as 
was believed by Bomber Command or by the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare.* Their optimism was partly the result of underestimates of 
the difficulties of navigation and aiming and consequently of over- 
estimates of the material damage done, but it was mainly due to a 
‘radical misconception’ by British experts of the condition of the 
German economy. ‘Throughout the year all appreciations were based 
on the theory that the German economy was already strained to the 
utmost so that an injury to it would be felt throughout the whole 
Structure’; whereas in fact ‘so far from the German economy being 
tightly stretched it was still very resilient and had a large cushion not 
only of stocks but of industrial capacity devoted to semi-luxuries and 
other goods of no real necessity to the welfare of the people’. Such was 
the result of Hitler’s belief that the war would be a short one, and 
also of military jealousy of civil interference. 

In 1940-41,’ say the historians of the offensive, ‘the damage 
inflicted on the German economy by Bomber Command had been 
negligible. In 1942 some substantial damage was done if not such as 
had .any appreciable effect on war production.’ In fact in 1942 
German ‘production increased by 80 per cent and the total produc- 
tion of the year was 50 per cent higher than that of 1941. And this 


1 See p. 535, footnote 1. 
3 Six Lancasters were lent to Coastal Command for a month in June-July 1942. 
* See Webster and Frankland, I, 473-92, from whom I quote. 
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rise in production went entirely into the war effort, for civilian pro- 
duction had decreased’. Nor can any striking effect on German 
morale be substantiated. “It is clear,’ say the historians, ‘that a people 
that could withstand the assault of 1943 cannot have been very 
much disturbed by the much lighter attack of 1942.’ | 

- Even in the case of individual raids, although photographs were 
giving a true picture of the damage done, the permanent effect was 
much less than supposed, owing to efficient organization of recovery. 
In Liibeck production reached 80 to go per cent of normal within a 
week. Even at Cologne, after the first of the Thousand raids, ‘within 
two weeks the life of the city was functioning almost normally’. After 
the attack on the French factory at Billancourt, where over 2,000 
trucks were lost, after four months production was higher than 
before. 7 : 

As for the attacks on submarine construction, ‘the effect of th 
large number of attacks on the ports’, say the historians, ‘was negli- 
gible’, Submarine construction continued to rise. “The claim of 
Bomber Command that it could do more to help the Battle of the 
Atlantic by bombing submarine construction yards rather than the 
ports from which they set out was not substantiated.’! 

Besides the effect on the German economy and morale, the effect 
on strategy must be taken into account. At a later date Allied 
bombing had the result of diverting German aircraft production from 
bombers to fighters, from weapons of offence to weapons of defence. 
This process, however, say our historians, had ‘hardly begun’ by 
1942; but there was undoubtedly a diversion of fighters from the 
other fronts to the defence of the Reich against the attacks of Bomber 
Command. The night-fighter force was more than doubled during 
the year, and ‘though the claim by the Chief of the Air Staffin Novem- 
ber 1942 that fifty per cent of the German fighters had been left on the 
Western front is exaggerated, if all the fronts be taken into account, 
it is true that the number of fighters on the Eastern and Western fronts 
tended to become about equal as the year went on, and this must 
have had a sensible effect on the fighting on the East front where the 
Luftwaffe was used almost exclusively for army co-operation’.® 
Assistance to Russia was, of course, one of the reasons regularly 
insisted on by the Air Staff for maintaining and intensifying the 
bombing offensive. 

There was also ‘a considerable increase in personnel and material 
devoted to the anti-aircraft organization’ of the Reich, which should 
be added to the credit side of Bomber Command. 


1 Later in the war, bombers not only destroyed many U-boats in port but significantly 
slowed down the production of the new, more formidable types; Slessor, op. cit., pp. 470-1. 

2 Webster and Frankland, I, 490, 481; see also below p. 646, for the help given to 
Russia. 
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Neither, however, the actual physical damage done in Germany, 
nor the weakening of the German people’s will to carry on the 
struggle, nor the assistance rendered to the Russian armies was 
sufficient to justify the claims made at that time for a priority for the 
bomber offensive. It seems doubtful, too, whether under the condi- 
tions of that time—the renunciation of long-range bombing by day- 
light and the continuing difficulties of navigation and aiming at 
night—a mere increase in the number of squadrons would have 
resulted in any proportionate break in German morale. Viewed in 
retrospect, the case for favouring Bomber Command in 1942 must 
rest on the argument that it was only by trial and error, by training 
and experience, that the Command could ever achieve its great 
results of the last years of the war, and it must be remembered that it 
was only by a narrow margin of time that the air superiority was 
assured which made possible the success of the invasion of the 
Continent in 1944. It can be argued too that in 1942 any further 
withholding of the means of acting to its full capacity would have 
sapped the confidence and enthusiasm of the crews, as it would cer- 
tainly have aroused the fury of their Chief. Undoubtedly that year 
was a critical one in the operational development of the Command, 
though the actual achievement, as measured by its impact on the 
German economy, was much less than was believed at the time. On 
the other hand the diversion of more long-range aircraft from Bomber 
Command in 1942 need not have affected the United States bombing 
effort, which played so large a part in the final stages of the air 
offensive. 

The controversy narrows down to this: could Bomber Command 
without endangering its future effectiveness have spared such a diver- 
sion of long-range aircraft to Coastal Command in the summer of 
1942 as would have caused a significant decline in our losses of ships 
with their precious cargoes and crews? Where so many of the relevant 
factors are hypothetical, opinions on the correctness of our air policy 
in 1942 will continue to differ, but it is difficult not to agree with 
those who believed that in the shipping emergency of that year in- 
creased assistance to the war at sea would have been worth a slight 
reduction in the strength of the strategic air offensive. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
SUPPLY, January-August, 1942 


position in the matter of military supply from the time of the entry 
of America and Japan into the war, regarding, first, raw materials 
and manpower and then some of the indispensable instruments of war, 
whether produced at home or across the Atlantic. It is based largely 
on the monographs on these subjects in the civil series of this history. 

The accession of the United States to the Allied side, with her 
immense resources in manpower and industrial strength, ensured 
victory in the long run. But, just as in the strategical field several 
months of disaster had to be endured, so on the side of supply, in 
Professor Postan’s words, ‘the first phase of the Anglo-American 
alliance turned out to be one of unrelieved stringency. At the end of 
1941 American war industry was still in the early states of expansion 
and was not to be fully employed or working at maximum rates until 
well into 1943’. 

From the purely British point of view, moreover, along with great 
gain, the American participation brought certain disadvantages.? 
The country whose peacetime munitions industries had largely been 
employed, if not created, in producing to British orders now naturally 
thought first of its own needs, and it was inevitable that in the com- 
petition Britain should suffer. As the American forces and their 
needs expanded, the British planners were increasingly hampered by 
uncertainty as to how much of their stated and approved re- 
quirements they could count on receiving. 

Even from the purely British point of view the swelling tide of 
American production was none the less of immense benefit. 


|. THIS CHAPTER it is intended to set out briefly the British 


‘The value of munitions supplies,’ says Mr. Wrigley, ‘furnished to 
Britain in 1942 was more than double that of the previous year’s 
receipts . . . and although United Kingdom and Dominion 
production was also very much on the increase the proportion of 
total Commonwealth supplies that was procured from the United 
States rose from 114 to 17 per cent. This year, in fact, may be 
regarded as the first in which American munitions supply was a 
really important factor in the growth of Britain’s war-making 
power as a whole.’”® 


1 British War Production, p. 198, see Chap. v1 above. 

2 See above, Chap. xv, pp. 388-393. 

? H. Duncan Hall, C. C. Wrigley and J. D. Scott, Studies of Overseas Supply (1956), p. 31 
(Chaps. 1-1v are by Wrigley). 
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Nevertheless the strain on British industry was severe. Professor 
Postan has shown how, over and above the fulfilment of current 
programmes, fresh demands were created by the more ambitious 
plans made possible by. American participation, and how conse- 
quently the period of intense industrial effort was prolonged. 1 More- 
over strategic developments led to revisions of the priorities assigned 
to certain weapons. ‘Requirements had to be constantly reassessed 
in the order of military urgency, and the course of war production 
was therefore bound to be highly unstable. Yet the general tendency 
-towards expansion, though repeatedly checked, was never arrested.”? 


The early months of 1942 were a time of great anxiety in nearly all 
the various fields of supply. ‘The shortage which on the morrow of 
Pearl Harbor appeared most dangerous and most immediate,’ says 
Professor Postan, ‘was that of raw materials.’ This was due partly to 
the Japanese conquests—the occupied territories had supplied go per 
cent of the world’s output of rubber, as well as much tin and hemp— 
partly to American competition, notably for steel and copper, partly 
to the shipping shortage. The problem was tackled in Washington 
by the Combined Raw Materials Board and, although it seemed at 
one time that we might have to draw heavily on our stocks, the 
corner was turned. ‘At no time during the period was munitions 
production 1 in the country interrupted or even slowed down by a 
failure in the supply of raw materials.’® 

This result was however partly due to another shortage, that of 
labour. | 


“The year 1942,’ says the historian of manpower, ‘opened with 
what was to be for the Ministry of Labour the hardest task it had 
so far handled in mobilising the manpower of the country. The 
Armed Forces had not yet reached their full strength and, to keep 
pace with their requirements, a greatly expanded programme of 
arms and equipment had been drawn up... The outlook at the 
beginning of 1942 was certainly daunting, and throughout the 
year the labour supply situation gave rise to continuing anxiety.” 


In the autumn of 1941 the Ministry produced a survey of man- 
power showing both the Service and the industrial demands for 
labour for the twelve months ending June 1942, as well as the esti- 
mated distribution of men and women employed in July 1941. On 


1 British war production had been planned to reach its peak in 1942. British War 
Production, p. 196. 

8 Ibid., p. 201. 

3 Ibid., pp. 211-14. 

*H. M. D. Parker, Manpower (1937), pp. 180-1. I have also used an unpublished mono- 
gtaph on the Allocation of Manpower (1949) by A. V. Judges. 
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this basis the Lord President’s Committee proposed and the govern- 
ment accepted a stiffening up of National Service obligations. All 
persons between the ages of 18 and 60 were to be liable for some form 
of:-National Service: young men were to be called up to the Forces at 
184, and women were for the first time to be liable to conscripuon: 
The necessary legislation was passed in December. 

In the meantime the government had approved proposals for a 

large increase in the programme of heavy and medium bombers to be 
completed by July 1943, involving an accession—of some 850,000 in 
all—to the number of workers in the aircraft industry. The Army 
too, which had some months previously exceeded the ‘ceiling’ of 
2,195,000 men authorized in March 1941, was demanding a yet 
further increase in view of the new commitments imposed by the war 
in the Far East and prospective landings in Europe or Africa ; it had 
assumed responsibility for equipping some twenty-three armoured 
and seventy-three infantry divisions, Commonwealth and Allied, by 
ist April, 1943, besides smaller formations. The Admiralty also, in 
view of the continuing strain of the Battle of the Atlantic, pressed in 
October 1942 for a greater proportion of the national effort to be 
allotted to naval construction, and for the additional numbers re- 
quired for manning new construction to be forthcoming in 1943 and 
thereafter. 
_ These competing demands, seen against the background of a labour 
pool now reaching its limits, caused the government to insist on a 
stricter inquisition into the respective needs of the Services and 
supply departments.? High-level ministerial committees were ap- 
pointed to examine the claims of the Army and Air Ministry. When 
in October 1942 the Ministry of Labour produced a fresh survey of 
manpower, Mr. Ernest Bevin emphasized its main lessons as being 
that ‘the mobilization of the manpower of the country had reached a 
stage where, on the basis of the latest demands, there were not 
sufficient. men and women to meet the requirements of both the 
Forces and industry and at the same time to maintain a necessary 
civilian standards and amenities’.* 

The Prime Minister referred the matter to the Lord President i in 
order to focus, for submission to the War Cabinet, the issues to which 
the survey gave rise. It was now clear that some system of rationing 
was inevitable. The number of men and women that it might be 
hoped to obtain must first be ascertained and then demands must be 
adjusted to meet the available supply. ‘Manpower resources,’ says 
Mr. Parker, ‘did not match the current programmes. Service 
strengths had been planned in the past on the assumption that a 


1 Parker, op. cit., Chapter x. 
3 Ibid, p. 176. 
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substantial proportion of supplies required to equip them would be 
forthcoming from America, and manpower policy had been framed 
in the hope that from 1943 onwards the munitions industries would 
have passed their peak and would be able to contribute increasing 
numbers of men to the Armed Forces. These assumptions had turned 
out to be mistaken. . . .” He proceeds to quote the Lord President’s 
conclusion, ‘that substantial cuts would have to be made in the 
present programme of the Armed Forces and strategical considera- 
tions would have to decide where the reductions should be made’.} 

The Prime Minister accepted this necessity and after the comments 
of the Departments had been received the War Cabinet in December 
authorized a scheme of allocations for the period July 1942—De- 
cember 1943 which made cuts of a million all told in the original 
demands for additional manpower. 


‘Shipping,’ Sir Winston Churchill has written of this period, ‘was 
at once the stranglehold and sole foundation of our war strategy.’? 
While the immense capacity of American shipbuilding was eventually 
to prove our salvation, the immediate result of the United States’ as 
well as the Japanese intervention in the war was increased stringency. 
The intervention of Japan, besides the loss of thousands of tons of 
Allied shipping, by sinking or by capture, in eastern waters and the 
denial to us of eastern ports, caused a huge demand for ships to con- 
vey men and munitions to the new theatre, whereas American 
belligerency afforded the German U-boats a rich harvest of destruc- 
tion off the coast of the United States and in Caribbean waters where 
such defensive measures as had been provided were wholly inade- 
quate. Some striking figures of the steep rise in Allied losses in the 
early months of 1942 have been given in a previous chapter, and 
complete figures apportioning the losses between theatres and 
between different assailants will be found in an Appendix.® It need 
only be said here that whereas in the whole of 1941 the loss of tonnage 
was under 44 millions it amounted in 1942 to over 7} millions. 

In June 1941 the Joint Planners, in their ‘Review of Future 
Strategy’, had forecast that since our shipping resources were so 
limited we should not, even if America entered the war, for some 
time have enough shipping to undertake any new large-scale military 
commitment involving an ocean passage. By the end of the year the 
situation had improved, and it was hoped that British and American 
shipbuilding would at least put our import programme out of 
danger. But in fact the total of new Allied building was only a little 


1 Parker, p. 178. 
2 Churchill, IV, 176. 
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more than 7 million tons, whereas, as we have seen, the tonnage 
lost was nearer 8 million.? It was not till the second half of 1942 that 
the spurt in American building began to take effect, and owing to her 
own requirements the United States was unable to increase her help 
to us as we had hoped. She did, however, deliver to us between 
October 1941 and November 1942 sixty cargo ships, each of 10,000 
deadweight tons, which we had ordered in December 1940. “This 
acquisition alone was equal to a third of the United Kingdom output 
in 1942, which was the peak year in British merchant shipbuilding.’* 
In the meantime the situation was saved by the resources of British 
experience and ingenuity in the handling of shipping. 

To what a degree the war had already strained our economy may 
be seen from the fact that, whereas before the war imports into the 
United Kingdom averaged about 54 million per annum, our total 
imports for 1941 were 30$ million tons. The shrinkage continued, and 
for the first half of 1942 imports were at the rate of 244 million—only 
2 million above the figure which the Lord President’s Committee had 
put as the lowest possible if we were not to eat into our stocks to a 
dangerous extent. At a meeting of the Defence Committee in 
January 1942, just before the Prime Minister returned from Washing- 
ton, Mr. Attlee asked whether the Chiefs of Staff were fully informed 
as to our difficulties as regards shipping, to which the G.I.G.S. 
replied that the present shortage did not allow us to send out the 
formations we wished nor the reinforcements required to make good 
deficiencies in existing formations. A paper from the Ministry of War 
Transport showed how tonnage allotted to the Services, including 
shipments to Russia, had risen, and the Chiefs of Staff called on the 
Service Departments for an estimate of the space they would require 
for military movements in the next twelve months. 

Though the shortage showed itself both in cargo vessels and in 
vessels available as troopships, it was over the latter that the Defence 
Committee were specially perturbed. They were less easily found and 
less easily replaced ; they needed to be faster and they had the greater 
need of escort. The Chiefs of Staff reported that we should like to 
move 510,000 men from home to the Indian Ocean in the course of 
the year, 295,000 by the end of June. But we had the shipping for only 
415,000 and 120,000 men respectively. Every available British ship 
was in use and we understood United States trooping capacity to be 
only about a third of our own (90,000 as compared with 280,000). A 


1 Roskill, II, 218. 

2 Studtes of Overseas Supply, pp. 32-33; H. D. Hall, North American Supply (1955), p- 179- 
According to Miss Behrens, Merchant Shipping and the Demands of War (1955), p- 264, taking 
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* Hancock & Gowing, British War Economy, pp. 128, 267, 421); see also R. J. Hammond, 
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committee under Lord Leathers, Minister of War Transport, was 
already considering possible economies, and the War Office were 
urged to reduce their scales of equipment and transport. But the need 
for more cargo ships was urgent too, and it was thought necessary to 
appeal to America for help with regard to both. 

Lord Leathers accordingly drafted a message for the Prime 
Minister to send to the President, and two important signals were the 
result.1 In the first he asked if the United States could lend us shipping 
to carry two complete divisions (40,000 men) to the Indian Ocean 
during the next critical four months, loading if possible in the United 
Kingdom in April and May. Our own utmost efforts would not 
enable us to send more than 180,000 men out of the 295,000 required 
for the Middle East, India and Ceylon. He asked also for information 
as to the monthly amount of cargo shipping which we might expect 
from the American building programme in order to allow us 26 
million tons of imports by the end of the year. In the second signal, 
calling attention to the grave deterioration in our affairs since the 
Japanese struck on 7th December and asking for fuller information of 
American strategic plans in the east, he again emphasized the des- 
perate need of shipping. Shipping would be saved if the President 
would obviate the need of recalling Australian and New Zealand 
divisions from the Middle East to their homelands by sending two 
American divisions in their stead to the two Dominions ;? and could 
not the proposed American increase in man-lift be greatly scaled up 
by the summer of 1943? | 

A long reply from the President was received on 8th March.® 
While recognizing the magnitude of the problems confronting the 
British in the Indian Ocean and the need of reinforcing India and the 
Middle East, he pointed out the heavy responsibilities of the United 
States for the defence of Australia and New Zealand and their sea 
approaches, which required the use of combat-loaded transports. To 
loan transports to Britain would seriously reduce possibilities of 
offensive action elsewhere, such as the dispatch of American land 
forces to the Continent of Europe in 1942. Nevertheless he agreed to 
provide shipping to move the two British divisions to the Middle 
East, though this would mean withdrawing eleven cargo ships from 
sailings for Burma and the Red Sea, and also to send two American 
divisions to Australia and New Zealand, at the further cost of with- 
drawing twenty-five Lend-Lease cargo ships for one voyage. He was 
not prepared to adopt the Prime Minister’s suggestion as to increased 
man-lifting capacity; he said, however, that the personnel shipping 
under the United States flag could at present lift about 130,000 men, 
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and should be able to carry another 75,000 by June 1943.1 He did 
not give the estimates asked for as to cargo shipping. 

Miss Behrens has explained the infinite complexity of the diipipiny 
problem as it confronted the Ministry of War Transport in the first 
half of 1942. Certain ships were suitable for employment in certain 
areas only. In some ports, notably the North Russian, the lack of 
unloading equipment caused interminable delays. Convoys had to be 
made up of ships of approximately the same speed. Sailings had to be 
adjusted both to suit the dispatch of troops with their munitions and 
to provide the imports needed by those countries of the free world for 
which Britain was responsible as well as for her own population. 

The principal cause of all the shipping difficulties was vehicles. 
‘The tanks and aircraft that had to be shipped, intractable objects 
though they were, were very few by comparison with the vehicles’.? 
The vehicles dispatched from the United Kingdom and United 
States on their long journeys to the Middle East in the first half of 
1942 increased much more than proportionately to the numbers of 
troops, and it was then the custom to ship them on wheels. In the 
second quarter of that year they were being transported to all 
destinations at the rate of 294,000 a year. At a later stage important 
economies resulted from improved methods of packing, zzz. by 
shipping them dismantled and assembling them on arrival. Much 
the same applied to human cargo; it was found possible to pack 
many more bodies in the same ship-space. The Queens, which before 
Pearl Harbor had not carried more than 6,000 men, were found 
capable of holding 15,000 at a pinch.® Thanks to these and other 
improvements in organization, whereas the average number of men 
moved in a month in convoys round the Cape had been 36,600 in the 
last five months of 1941, it was something over 65,000 in February- 
May 1942 and at the beginning of June there was more room than the 
Chiefs of Staff required. Miss Behrens points out also that in 1942 the 
British lent the United States more troopships than they borrowed.‘ 

Nevertheless the tremendous efforts made by the shipping authori- 
ties could only take effect gradually. On 5th April, 1942, the Naval 
Staff, in a report prepared after consultation with the Ministry of 
War Transport, declared that the uncertainties of the shipping 
situation were probably now greater than at any previous time in 
the war. It seemed that the aggregate Allied output of new tonnage in 
1942 would about balance losses, but that losses in tanker tonnage 
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would not be made up.? It was now clear that further thought must 
be given to the questions raised by the shipping stringency, and on 
17th April Sir John Anderson, the Lord President, after consultation 
with the Ministries of Production and War Transport, suggested to 
the Prime Minister that there was a need for ‘some regular arrange- 
ment to secure that the shipping situation and its implications for our 
war effort as a whole are continuously studied and that decisions can 
be rapidly reached on question of principle’. Accordingly a commit- 
tee, known as the Shipping Committee, was set up on 6th May, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Harcourt Johnstone, Secretary of the 
Department of Overseas Trade, to keep the shipping situation under 
review and also to settle questions of inter-departmental concern 
involving the current use of shipping; it superseded the existing 
Import Executive. 

The First Report of the committee concluded that if we were not to 
eat into our stocks and also reduce consumption to unwarranted 
limits we must ask the United States to increase their assistance. 
‘The United States Government have, however, hitherto been un- 
willing to commit themselves in advance to afford us any definite 
measure of assistance, though they have always been ready to help us 
in meeting any urgent and specific need.’ This conclusion was 
affirmed even more strongly by the Lord President’s Committee, who 
urged also the importance of making all possible economies in the 
Services’ use of shipping. The points involved were so important 
and some of the assumptions so disputable that the Prime Minister 
decided to hold a special meeting of the Cabinet to discuss them. By 
the time that this meeting was eventually held, on 28th July, 1942, 
the committee had presented a Second Report showing progress 
made and suggesting further possible measures with a view to re- 
ducing the military use of shipping without a modification of military 
plans. The Prime Minister himself, in his “Review of the War Posi- 
tion’ of 21st July, had ranked the crisis in sea-borne tonnage as a 
‘salient feature’ of the war second only to ‘the immense power of the 
German military machine’. There was no reason to assume that we 
should not get through 1942 safely, but with an eye to 1943 we must 
not run our stocks down unduly nor should we assume that the 
British people should be expected to make a greater sacrifice of their 
pre-war standard of life than the Americans. We ought therefore to 
‘come to a solemn compact, almost a treaty, with the United States 
about the share of their new building we are to get in 1943 and 
1944’.” | 

The Cabinet on the 28th went over the whole ground and_reached 
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certain provisional conclusions which it confirmed on 13th August. 
The chief decision was to ask the United States for a definite under- 
taking to allocate to the areas of British responsibility enough ton- 
nage to allow us a non-tanker import programme of 25 million tons in 
1942 and 27 million tons in 1943. Eventually, but not until April 
1943, the United States undertook to provide the 7 million tons of 
shipping required to ensure the United Kingdom an import pro- 
gramme of 26 million tons for that year. Estimates of consumption 
had in fact been exaggerated, and no undue hardship had been 
suffered in 1942.! : 

Generally speaking, the Combined Shipping Boards did not 
produce results satisfactory to the British. This appears to have been 
due partly to defects of organization in America, resulting in the 
virtual absence ‘of any effective mechanism at all for deciding be- 
tween British and American claims. ... In the summer of 1942,’ 
writes Miss Behrens, “a variety of United States Government agencies 
were all competing for shipping space; there was no machinery for 
co-ordinating their demands, and the pressures they exerted operated 
in arbitrary and unpredictable ways.’ Among these pressures those of 
the fighting Services were irresistible, and in particular ‘there could 
be no limit to the insatiable appetite of the Pacific theatres’. ‘Except 
in terms of the broadest general principles there was no combined 
strategy in shipping matters’.? 

Even better than building new ships was preventing those in ser- 
vice from being sunk. One merchant vessel saved, it was claimed, was 
worth two building, plus the lives of the crew and the value of the 
cargo. It was therefore essential that they should be adequately 
escorted, but unfortunately they and their escorts were competitors 
for labour and materials and space in the yards. Obviously a reason- 
able balance had to be struck, but throughout the year the Admiralty 
and Ministry of War Transport asserted their rival demands. On the 
whole the demand for warships prevailed. When in May the Minister 
of Production called attention to the lag in the completion of new 
construction for the Navy and Merchant Service, especially in de- 
troyers and convoy-escort vessels, the Defence Committee (Supply) 
approved the Prime Minister’s proposal that within the Admiralty’s 
programme the order of priority should be: first, capital ships due 
for completion in the near future; second, destroyers and anti- 
submarine vessels; third, merchant-ship repairs; fourth, other naval 
construction ; and fifth, new merchant-ship construction. He placed 
the latter last because even by great exertions we could not expect to 
improve the figure by more than, say, 100,000 tons a year, which 
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would be a bagatelle compared with the vast output maturing in the 
United States. In fact the British output. of new merchant ships in 
1942 was I*3 million tons, whereas the target for that year had been 
fixed in March 1941 at only 1-1 million.? 

Yet another competitor for sea-going craft was Combined Opera- 
tions. As the Allied strategists turned their thoughts more and more 
to landings on the coasts of Europe or Africa—landings for which at 
first no ports were likely to be available—the need for landing craft of 
all types became more insistent. For these large-scale enterprises the 
numbers and types of assault craft ordered for such minor affairs as 
the Norway campaign or commando raids were obviously inade- 
quate. As early as July 1941 Mr. Churchill, with his usual foresight 
and breadth of.conception, had urged upon the President the 
conversion of at least 200 merchant ships to carry some 15,000 
tanks.? In 1941 and 1942 the demand for escort vessels had priority, 
but even before the United States entered the war the British sup- 
plementary naval programme presented in November 1941 en- 
visaged the production of 300 tank landing-craft (LCT) in British 
yards by March 1943. When the 1942 programme was presented in 
April, the Americans had agreed to create capacity for 700 more, but 
not more than 175 were expected to be ready for British use by March 
1943. 

Figures given by Professor Postan show the immense increase in the 
number and tonnage of landing-craft under construction in the 
United Kingdom in 1942: 518 of 104,400 tons in the first quarter, 
1,361 of 270,600 tons in the fourth. The corresponding figures of 
vessels completed are 72 in the first quarter, 173 in the fourth, or 521 
in the whole year.® 

The construction of large ocean-going tank landing-ships was for 
the most part left by agreement to the Americans, since British yards 
were fully occupied. The American production of landing-craft in 
general was slow in starting; they did not stand high on the Navy’s 
list of priorities for the first six months of 1942. But after overseas 
Jandings had been discussed in London in May and in Washington in 
June they rose to the head of the list, and for the next few months 
American production was showing spectacular results.‘ 


1 Postan, op. cit., p. 300-1. It is a striking testimony to the effectiveness of the convoy 
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As to the need of vast quantities of aircraft and tanks there had 
never been any hesitation. In the demands they made for materials 
and labour the two were rivals, and it was not till July 1941 that tanks 
were granted equal priority in British programmes. By the end of 
that year tanks were being produced in the United Kingdom at the 
rate of 626 monthly, which in numbers if not in quality equalled the 
German production; the great majority were still infantry tanks 
(Matildas being replaced by Valentines) and not the cruisers par- 
ticularly desired in the Middle East.1 

For any possibility of attaining the numbers required by the Army 
we depended on the United States and, to a less degree, on Canada. 
In July 1940, when the War Office wanted 3,000 cruisers by the 
middle of 1941, 2,000 were ordered from the United States. In the 
spring of 1941 prospects from the British point of view were dis- 
quieting, and the Prime Minister in June made a personal appeal 
to the President for 2,000 medium tanks by the end of the year. In 
fact only 1,032 tanks were delivered to us in 1941, and only a small 
proportion of these were mediums. But in the following year 
American production increased enormously and the British received 
4,389 medium tanks, or about a third of their supplies from all 
sources.” For in spite of the welcome accession of Stuart and Grant 
and, at the end, Sherman tanks from America, the battles described 
in this volume were mainly fought with tanks of British manufacture. 

Tanks, and self-propelled guns, were also received from Canada, but 
it was in vehicles for the Army, especially in 3-ton and 15-cwt. trucks, 
that Canada can claim to have made her specific contribution.® 

The effort of aircraft production suffered many disappointments in 
spite of its eventual triumphant success. So far as production in the 
United Kingdom was concerned they were due to failure to attain 
the optimistic targets set up at the beginning of the war and accepted 
until January 1943. The original figure of 2,300 aircraft monthly was 
never reached, though in each of the months of 1942 about 2,000 were 
delivered, including an ever-increasing number (81 in January, 179 
in July) of heavy bombers of a size and complexity never dreamed of 
three years before. Throughout 1942 the aircraft industry ‘was by far 
the largest single claimant to additional factors of production, and more 
especially to labour’; but though production rose steadily in the 
first half of 1942 it was found necessary at the end of the year to adopt 
a more ‘realistic’ programme which showed serious declines on its 
predecessors.4 

Disappointments were also frequent in orders from America. They 
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were due partly to exaggerated estimates of what American industry 
could produce before being geared up to its full capacity by the 
stimulus of war, partly to the insistence of the American Services, 
when war became first imminent and then actual, on appropriating 
to their own ill-equipped forces munitions which the British had 
expected to receive. 

The British disappointments in 1941 have been recounted in an 
earlier chapter.! It soon became clear that the Slessor agreement of 
March of that year had broken down, and the later Arnold—Portal 
agreement reached in Washington in January 1942, covering ‘alloc- 
ations to the members of the United Nations for six months and 
including a tentative programme of allocations for a further six 
months’, also proved ineffective. As Mr. Duncan Hall puts it, the 
two sides ‘eyed the agreement from a different angle. From the point 
of view of the Royal Air Force the long-term deliveries provided for 
under the agreement were essential to the planning of expansion, 
training and operations. From the American side they began to look 
more like diversions from American requirements of a simular 
character needed urgently by the growing Air Force so that they too 
might take part in the fight.’ Thus, to quote Mr. Wrigley, “deliveries 
to the British rose only from 5,194 aircraft in 1941 to 6,847 in 1942. 
The most grievous disappointment was the supply of heavy bombers, 
on which great hopes had been pinned. Receipts in 1942 amounted 
to only 176 planes against 135 in 1941, although total American 
production of these types had multiplied more than eight times. In 
this field American supplies were less than ten per cent of British 
production in 1942.” 

The assertion of a new principle by the President in May seriously 
curtailed the development of the Royal Air Force. There was now 
in the United States a large number of trained crews and it was 
decided that wherever possible American aircraft should be manned 
by Americans; aircraft built in America should not, therefore, be sent 
to complete British programmes if there were American pilots and 
crews ready to take them over and fight them. The President had no 
wish, however, to reduce British air-strength in any theatre; he was 
prepared to reinforce British areas by American formations. Even- 
tually on 2nd July the Combined Chiefs of Staff approved a new 
scheme, known as the Arnold-Slessor-Towers agreement, signed on 
21st June, by which the United States would ‘allocate aircraft to 
Great Britain to equip and maintain certain existing and projected 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force, and of Dominion Air Forces 
operating in theatres of British and Combined Strategic responsi- 
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bility, for which units of the United States Army Air Forces cannot be 
substituted’—thus excluding Bomber Command in the United 
Kingdom. The United States would also ‘assign to and maintain in 
theatres of British and Combined strategic responsibility certain 
United States Air Forces by dates which have been agreed’. Thus 
American units totalling some nineteen heavy and six light bombard- 
ment groups and eighteen pursuit groups would be distributed 
between the various theatres—United Kingdom, Middle East and 
India.1 The Air Staff noted that whereas under the Arnold—Portal 
agreement we were to have received 5,500 aircraft from America in 
the seven months June-December 1942 we should now not receive 
more than 2,500.2 We could now only hope to have about 100 
squadrons on American types by 1st April, 1943, whereas we had 
planned to have 159. Of the squadrons lost at least 35 would have 
been in overseas theatres, and their loss would have to be set against 
the 40 squadrons which General Arnold now promised to send to 
theatres of British responsibility. ‘Broadly speaking, however,’ the 
Secretary of State commented to Mr. Churchill, ‘the losses of the 
Royal Air Force should be compensated for by the arrival of heavy 
and medium bomber squadrons of the United States Air Forces.’ 
The main weakness of the agreement, in Sir Charles Portal’s view, 
was that it would result in ‘a definite loss of impact against the enemy’ 
unless the promised American units were adequately trained and 
operational in their theatres by the promised dates, and on these 
two points he was sceptical, and with some justification.® 


The cluster of Combined Boards set up at Washington in January 
1942 did not include one to deal with production as a whole, though 
this had been among the British proposals.‘ It was soon recognized, 
however, on both sides of the Atlantic that some such body was re- 
quired to harmonize and integrate the efforts of the two countries. In 
suggesting to the President in April that some more ‘combined’ 
bodies, such as one for food, were desirable, the Prime Minister re- 
marked that our long-range programmes of war production were not 
yet covered by the existing machinery. He had also in mind “a single 
controlling body over the Combined Boards’, and proposed, if the 
President agreed, at once to nominate a representative. The need had 
become apparent after the strategic discussions with General Mar- 
shall in London, at which it was decided to work out a combined 
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Order of Battle for April 1943 ; it was emphasized when at the end of 
May the British Joint War Production Staff drew up a paper showing 
in some detail the increased British commitments and concluding 
that even if we received all the aid we could expect from the United 
States we must face a period of particular stress until the middle of 
1943.7 

Early in June 1942 Captain Lyttelton, the Minister of Production, 
paid a fortnight’s visit to Washington which resulted in the creation 
of a Combined Production and Resources Board, with himself and 
Mr. Donald Nelson, Chairman of the United States War Production 
Board, as its two members.? It had become clear to him, he said, that 
the American Army authorities were tending to exercise an ever- 
increasing control over United States production; he had been told 
that they were setting the production sights at levels which bore 
little relation to possibilities, and it appeared probable that the 
American programmes would be approved without any reference to 
British requirements of materials or components. On his return he 
reported that his fears had been justified: the American programme 
of production was based on a notional establishment of forces which 
‘was in no way related to immediate strategic needs or immediate 
production possibilities. The President had agreed, however, and the 
Prime Minister had given his approval, to the creation of a board 
which should combine the production programmes of the United 
States and the United Kingdom into a single integrated programme 
adjusted to the requirements of the war, as indicated to the Board 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff, and to all relevant production 
factors. It should, ‘in close collaboration with the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, assure the continuous adjustment of the combined munition 
programme to meet changing military requirements’ and to this end 
the two bodies should keep one another currently informed as to their 
respective requirements and possibilities.® 

Before he left Washington Captain Lyttelton attended a meeting of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff, which expressed general approval. 
General Marshall said that having found unity of military command 
successful we now looked for corresponding success in unity of ad- 
ministration. He felt confident that all concerned in operating the 
organization would work closely together without Service prejudices, 
determined only to find the best and quickest way of solving the 
complicated problems of production. 

But, as it turned out, the new Board obtained only a limited success. 
It did not act as ‘a single controlling body over the Combined 
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Boards’, in the Prime Minister’s original phrase; it did not secure 
‘a single integrated programme’, nor even a combined Order of 
Battle for 1943. Captain Lyttelton’s later report showed profound 
disappointment. He had hoped, he said in a paper of 29th September, 
that the production of raw materials and components vital to the 
British programme would proceed as part of an agreed plan and no 
longer as a result of negotiations on each individual point, based on 
the statement of a British deficiency. But things had not turned out 
this way; the United States Chiefs of Staff had never produced their 
part of the combined Order of Battle. They proposed instead ‘to 
calculate their requirements on the following basis: (a) total forces 
which can be transported and maintained in transoceanic theatres 
based on forecasts of available shipping and escorts; (b) total United 
States forces required for defence of Western Hemisphere, in training, 
or in use as strategic reserves’. This last stipulation, he said, gave a 
blank cheque to the War Department to set out the requirements of 
whatever army they proposed to raise in the United States. 

In the hope of countering ‘the extravagant demands’ of the War 
Department he drafted a telegram which the Prime Minister sent to 
the President in October urging a downward revision of the combined 
programmes in certain respects, such as inflated American figures for 
tanks and small-arm ammunition. The President in a reply prepared 
by his Chiefs of Staff agreed that it was desirable to scrutinize pro- 
duction programmes; he thought the most effective procedure to 
secure the careful examination of our combined requirements was 
for periodic review by the Combined Munitions Assignment Board 
and by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. As for the Prime Minister’s 
specific figures, he said that the targets for medium and heavy tanks 
from the United States had already been reduced and could be 
reduced further if United Kingdom requirements were now in excess 
of operational needs; but he did not encourage the questioning of 
specific requirements by the Combined Production and Resources 
Board, which should rather analyse the total United States and 
United Kingdom requirements which had been presented to them 
and then advise the Combined Chiefs of Staff if it was found that the 
realities of production made it necessary to revise them. The close 
collaboration between the Board and the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
which had been envisaged at the creation of the Board had in fact 
never existed. 

If the limited powers of the Combined Production and Resources 
Board made long-term planning difficult for the British, it was all the 
more important for them to obtain firm advance commitments from 
the Munitions Assignments Board established in January. There were 
in fact two of these boards, one in Washington and one in London. 
Each made allocations from the resources under its own control: the 
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traffic was two-way.) But increasingly the greater volume flowed 
eastwards, and it was in Washington that decisions of the greatest 
moment to the British were taken. 

It was agreed by the Combined Chiefs of Staff on 24th March that 
the relative priorities of theatres were to be based on their relative 
strategic importance and the imminence of active operations, and 
‘the amount of munitions assigned to the theatres should be based 
on the size of the forces actively engaged and the existing state of 
their equipment; the probable period of active operations, and the 
probable character of the operations’. 

This was very satisfactory to the British since not only were the 
Middle East and India-Burma—Ceylon put high in the priority list, 
along with the United Kingdom as regards air-operations, but the 
forces actively engaged would for some time be preponderantly 
British ; this remained so even when on 1oth June operations on the 
continent of Europe were added to the category of highest priority. 
Such was the agreed basis. Its importance, as the American historians 
of Global Logistics say, lay, ‘in the definite confirmation by Gom- 
bined Chiefs of Staff action that the principle of strategic need and 
not national interest would be the guide for assignments’ by the 
Munitions Assignments Board.? But the Americans were determined 
that the development of their great army and air force must not be 
unduly delayed, and as time went on, as the part of the burden of the 
war borne by the United States increased, the British found it harder 
to obtain their expected share of American production, although to 
them 1942 was a year of continuous crisis. 

As Captain Lyttelton reviewed the operation of the Washington 
Board in September, he deplored its failure to fulfil the spirit of the 
agreement that assignments should be in accordance with strategic 
needs. 


‘For example, the assignment of Army equipment produced in the 
United States is controlled almost entirely by the views of the 
United States War Department, whose primary concern is to build 
up a vast American Army. Assignment for the British Empire can 
only be secured by putting forward claims substantiated to the last. 
detail, whereas the United States claim for the remainder is put 
forward on the general proposition that the material is all needed 
by the Army, without regard to holdings or operational require- 
ments. Fortunately, the output in the United States of many of 
the essential types of Army equipment, such as tanks, has been 
so large that our interests have not suffered unduly.’ 


1 See Chap. xv above, pp. 393-9, where the origin of the arrangement is described ; see 
also Sherwood, pp. 484-5, Leighton and Coakley, op. cit., pp. 247-53. For its working see 
Studies, etc., pp. 253 ff; Hall, op. cit., pp. 358-64; Leighton and Coakley, Chap. x1. 


* Leighton and Coakley, p. 274. 
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- But the situation as to aircraft was much less satisfactory. One 
agreement after another had been broken, he said. As for assign- 
ments in general, he feared that even in the case of items where 
production would be ‘on an increasingly stupendous scale’, we should 
be hard put to it to secure our share of the common Pool. 

In November Captain Lyttelton paid a second visit to Washington. 
Several agreements reached on this occasion were based on a more 
realistic acceptance of the situation as it had developed. 

It is clear that the tremendous emergency of 1942—the shock to the 
United States of Japanese aggression and the change from neutrality 
to war, the successive disasters sustained by British arms in the East 
and the threat to our life-line in the Atlantic—led to hard bargainings 
in Washington and to many disappointments in London. It is less 
embarrassing to give than to receive, and the British felt acutely the 
difficulty of effective planning when the degree and dates of the 
fulfilment of our vital requirements were so uncertain. American 
historians speak of ‘a certain wariness’ with which their countrymen 
received the first British plans for a combined organization; they say 
that Lieut.-General Brehon B. Somervell, the head of Services of 
Supply, was resolved that ‘the British should have no part in shaping 
the American production program’.? There was clearly suspicion that 
the British might play their longer experience and well-tried 
machinery to the disadvantage of American interests. On the other 
hand British negotiators were disconcerted by the lack of organiza- 
tion and clearly defined authority in Washington, accustomed as 
they werc at home to a neat system whereby strategy and supply were 
adjusted to one another by the machinery of the War Cabinet com- 
mittees and secretariat, working up to the parallel Operations and 
Supply branches of the Defence Committee, on which both military 
and civil interests were represented, under the supreme authority of 
the Minister of Defence and War Cabinet. In the United States there 
was no War Cabinet, no Defence Committee, no Bridges, no Ismay— 
only at the top the President and such familiars as Harry Hopkins, 
whom he might for any purpose consult and employ. It was evident 
too that military circles were disinclined to share their authority or 
their confidence with civilians and that even between the two 
Services there was, to put it mildly, no firm tradition of co-operation. 

But while it would be wrong to conceal the anxieties and irritations 
to which American methods often gave rise among the British, the 
emphasis should rather be on the remarkable success of the co- 
operation. If the Americans felt that as the war developed they must 
give first place to the arming of their own forces for the common 


1 See Postan, op. cit., pp. 241-8. 
* Leighton and Coakley, pp. 249, 266. 
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purpose, they were most generous in meeting immediate British 
needs. Even Somervell, said a British general in 1943, ‘would give 
me the shirt off his back if he was satisfied that I needed the shirt’,! 
and the prompt dispatch of the 300 Sherman tanks to the Middle 
East after the fall of Tobruk was an example of this practical gener- 
osity. 


Nor must one ignore the total effect. 


‘In the second quarter of 1942,’ writes Professor Postan, ‘the 
American output caught up the British; by early autumn the 
weighted average of American output was more than twice that of 
British munitions; airframe weight was twice, army weapons two 
and three-quarter times, merchant shipping nearly six times as 
great as the corresponding British production . . . The strategic 
plans as they emerged from the Washington conversations in the 
autumn of 1942 assumed that nearly 100 per cent of the Allied 
requirements for transport aircraft, nearly 100 per cent of their 
self-propelled guns and of 40-ton tank transporters, and a very 
high proportion of landing craft, light bombers, tanks and army 
transport would come from American sources. In addition, the 
Allied needs of merchant shipping over and above the 800,000 to 
a million tons produced in British yards were to be covered by the 
United States, and so was a large proportion of the combatant 
vessels such as the auxiliary aircraft carriers, which could be 
made by modifying or adapting merchant vessels.’® 


The American historians are probably justified in their claim that in 
1942 ‘the most urgent British requests were met and neither of the most 
vital fronts, the Middle East and the United Kingdom, suffered 
inordinately from lack of American equipment . . . Granted that the 
British did not get as great a proportion of American production 
during 1942 as they had hoped, still most of their urgent strategic 
requirements were satisfied and munitions withheld played their part 
in preparing the U.S. Army for the great campaigns of the next two 
years’.® 


1 Wrigley, op. cit., p. 159. 
* British War Production, pp. 244, 246. 
* Leighton and Coakley, pp. 274-5, 294. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


A SECOND FRONT? THE 
MARSHALL PLAN 


HE BRITISH AND American governments, in their 

discussions in Washington in December 1941, confirmed their 

acceptance of the decision of the previous February, that, as 
‘a cardinal principle’ of Allied strategy ‘only the minimum of force 
necessary for the safeguarding of vital interests in other theatres 
should be diverted from operations against Germany’. This principle 
was never abandoned, though the extent of the Japanese conquests 
caused a much greater diversion of forces to the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans than had been foreseen in December, and though the prin- 
ciple itself at moments seemed endangered by differences of opinion 
in high quarters. With these qualifications, operations against 
Germany always held pride of place in Anglo-American strategic 
thinking. There was agreement too that ‘a return to the Continent’ 
should be envisaged for 1943, but what form operations against 
Germany should take in 1942 became a matter of acute controversy. 
Decision oscillated between two main alternatives, a landing in 
North-West Africa or a landing on the Channel coast of France. 
The eventual choice of the former was the resultant of two forces— 
the determination of the President and the Prime Minister to have 
their troops in action against Germany in 1942 and the refusal of the 
British Chiefs of Staff to countenance a landing in the north of France 
that year. 

To Mr. Churchill and Sir Alan Brooke, however, the North 
African project was much more than a mere compromise or second- 
best solution. It was the first move in the application of the classical 
strategy whereby the power superior at sea uses its mobility to compel 
the enemy superior on the major land-front to disperse his forces in 
order to meet attacks at points favourable to the assailant. In the 
western theatre in 1942 Germany retained an easy preponderance 
on land; in the conditions of the Russian campaign she could exploit 
her excellent system of east-west communications so as to maintain 
the necessary margin of superiority over whatever force the Allies 
might succeed in landing on the Channel coast. But her north-south 
communications, and lateral communications in the south of Europe, 
were far less satisfactory, and by actual or threatened landings on the 
Mediterranean shores of the Axis empire the Allies might force her to 
divert thither formations which she could not readily recall and whose 
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loss would impair her ability to resist a cross-Channel invasion. 
Then and only then would the latter operations have a chance of 
success. Whereas Americans criticized the British for proposing 
diversions of Allied effort, the British purpose was to cause such 
diversions of Germany’s effort as would reduce her relative strength 
at the point of final decision. This was to look some way into the 
future, but such ideas were familiar to British military thought. 

An essential feature of the strategy agreed at Washington, based as 
it was On a memorandum by the British Chiefs of Staff, was to close. 
and tighten the ring round Germany and gain possession of the whole 
North African coast. By seizing this coast, the paper claimed, we 
might open the Mediterranean to convoys, thus enormously shorten- 
ing the route to the Middle East and saving the considerable tonnage 
employed in the long haul round the Cape. Another of the essential 
features was ‘the continuous development of offensive action against 
Germany’, but it was not then thought likely that in 1942 any large- 
scale land-offensive against Germany except on the Russian front 
would be possible. We must be ready, however, to take advantage of 
any opening that might result from the war of attrition to conduct 
limited land offensives. The British delegates on their return from 
Washington reported that the President ‘set great store’ on the 
organization of a combined Anglo-American expedition to North 
Africa and for some weeks ‘Super-Gymnast’, as this scheme was 
called, received much attention.? 

The discussions at Washington have been described in Chapter 
XIV. Both the President and the Prime Minister were attracted by 
the idea of an Allied liberation and occupation of North-West Africa. 
Mr. Churchill thought that matters would soon come to a head in 
that region. A force was standing ready in the United Kingdom to 
sail. ‘If, at the same time, the United States forces could enter the 
Moroccan coast by invitation and a stream of supplies could be 
furnished, a favourable basis would have been created for an offer to 
Vichy of the alternatives of blessings or cursings.’ 

The President agreed that the operation should be studied. He 
thought it was important for the morale of the American people that 
their Army should get into action against Germany at an early date— 
a motive which carried decisive weight later on. The Prime Minister 
also showed the trend of his present thinking by remarking that the 
possible moves which had been discussed represented a series of 
practical steps which might be taken by the American forces in the 


1 See Chap. xrv above and Appendix I. 

3 ‘Gymnast’ was the code-word for an operation conceived as purely British; as a 
combined enterprise it was named ‘Super-Gymnast’, but ‘Gymnast’ was often used to 
cover either case. 
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near future, and did not imply a mass movement of vast numbers. 
There was neither a theatre of war suitable for great armies, nor was 
there shipping to transport them. 

Neither the British nor the American staff however were enthusias- 
tic about the North African project, and, when a few days after the 
Prime Minister’s return Rommel’s counterstroke knocked ‘Acrobat’ 
on the head, it became clear that ‘Gymnast’ was not a feasible 
operation for the present. All shipping was needed for reinforcements 
for the Far East and for supplies for the United Kingdom; our naval, 
air and anti-aircraft resources were stretched to the limit and landing- 
craft were wanted for the raids on the enemy’s coastline which formed 
an important part of our strategy. The Chiefs of Staff on 31st January 
approved a report to this effect, and the Prime Minister accepted 
their recommendation that, while planning for ‘Gymnast’ should 
continue, no shipping or troops should be reserved for it. At length on 
grd March Mr. Churchill based his request to the President for the 
loan of shipping on the assumption that ‘Gymnast’ was out of the 
question for several months, and the President complied on that 
understanding. The staffs of both countries agreed that planning 
for it had now become academic; ‘the bitter experience of the past’ 
indicated that no co-operation could be looked for from the Vichy 
French; on the contrary they would continue to aid the Axis, either 
secretly as in Tunisia or openly as in Indo-China, until such time as 
the Axis was on the run. 

We must turn to the rival proposal that the main Allied effort 
against Germany in the next few months should take the form of a 
landing on the French Channel coast. 

The prospect of a return-in due time to the Continent for the final 
assault on Germany had been in the mind of the British high com- 
mand ever since the summer of 1940, but so long as Britain stood 
alone against a triumphant Germany the prospect could only be 
remote, nor did the degree of her rearmament enable her to contem- 
plate it when the German armies turned against Russia for what 
seemed likely to prove an early victory. Even after the United States 
had entered the war with her vast resources in manpower the 
British planning staff in the course of their Atlantic voyage thought 
that shortage of special landing-craft would limit the Allied forces in 
the final assault, even in the short cross-Channel passage, to some 
seventeén divisions, half of them armoured. ‘We should not therefore 
be able to use large American forces from the United Kingdom in the 
final phase. Similar limitations would no doubt operate in any 
offensives against Europe from the Mediterranean basin carried out 
by American forces.’ This opinion may now seem astonishing, but it 
was not challenged by the Americans, and it shows how little the 
potentialities of the American industrial effort were as yet grasped i in 

38 
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either country.! The Allied statement on strategy envisaged that in 
1943 the way might be clear for a return to the Continent, across the 
Mediterranean, from Turkey into the Balkans, or by landings in 
western Europe, such operations being the prelude to the final 
assault on Germany itself. But, while we must be ready to take 
advantage of any German weakness to attack the enemy on land, 
no large-scale land offensive against Germany seemed possible in 
1942 except on the Russian front. This was the view of the British 
Chiefs of Staff, with which their American colleagues agreed. 

The requirements of tonnage for the Far East in the early months 
' of 1942 ruled out the possibility of any large-scale overseas expedi- 
tions in the West. But towards the end of February the Russian 
counter-offensive was dying down ; the German armies, in spite of the 
terrible losses. and hardships they had suffered largely owing to 
Hitler’s senseless refusal to give ground, had been by no means 
broken and might be expected to return to the attack in the spring. 
The summer would be a most critical time for Russia and conse- 
quently for the entire Allied cause, and particularly for the British 
should the enemy threaten our oil supplies from the Persian Gulf. 
Accordingly the possibility of giving direct aid to Russia came to 
figure most urgently in Allied counsels. 

When on 5th March President Roosevelt called a meeting to dis- 
cuss the Prime Minister’s appeal for a loan of shipping and for the 
dispatch of two United States divisions to Australia,? Mr. Stimson, the 
Secretary of State, objected to such a dispersion of American forces. 
The correct policy, he urged, was to send an overwhelming force to 
the British Isles and threaten an attack on the Germans. This ‘would 
now have the effect of giving Hitler two fronts to fight on if it could be 
done in time while the Russians were still in. It would also heavily 
stimulate sagging British morale’. On discussion turning to air 
dispositions, General Arnold suggested that, after provision had been 
made for the defence of the Pacific theatre and for a bombing offen- 
sive based on India, all available striking force should be concen- 
trated in the United Kingdom for the bombing of Germany and her 
occupied territories. The main object of this offensive would be to 
draw enemy air forces from the Russian front. Air Marshal Evill said 
that United States bombing forces would be welcomed in England, 
but pointed out the need of strengthening the Middle East and also 
the unlikelihood, in the light of British experience of 1941, of divert- 
ing any large part of the German Air Force from the Eastern front 
within a short period, since a night offensive could only be slow- 





1 See Chap. xiv, pages 357-8 above. 

* See above, p. 492. 

2H. L. Stimson and McG. Bundy, On Active Service in Peace and War (New York, 1947), 
p. 416. 
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acting and our fighters had not the range to escort bombers to reach 
vital targets by day. General Arnold, however, as the Joint Staff 
Mission reported, ‘was inclined to dispute the difficulty of pinning the 
German Air Force to a fight in the West, and, when pressed, ended by 
a suggestion that he envisaged a simultaneous land/sea operation to 
establish a bridgehead on the Continent which would thus constitute 
a focus for the air struggle. This suggestion we countered strongly, 
pointing out its impossibility in the present state of our shipping and 
so long as the morale of the German Army and Air Force remained 
unbroken’. As the Joint Staff Mission saw it, the essentials in these 
difficult days were : (a) The security of Britain ; (b) The security of the 
United States; (c) The continuance of all possible assistance to. 
Russia ; and (d) The prevention of a junction between German and 
Japanese forces, z.¢., Germany reaching the Indian Ocean. 

Evidently the Joint Staff Mission did not consider that ‘all possible 
assistance to Russia’ implied an attempt to land on the Continent in 
the next few months. The idea of drawing German air forces away 
from the Eastern front, however, figured largely in the discussions of 
the early summer. 

The Joint Staff Mission asked if the Chiefs of Staff at home agreed 
with these findings. The Prime Minister thought they laid too much 
emphasis on defence. The Chiefs of Staff, he said, concurred with 
him in preferring to state ‘the essentials’ as: 

(a) Assumption of offensive against Japan by attacks on her 
captured islands and homeland and by harrying her com- 
munications. ... 

(b) Taking the weight off Russia during the summer by the 
heaviest air-offensive against Germany which can be produced, 
having regard to other calls on our air-power, and anything else 
we can think of. 

(c) British mastery of the Indian Ocean... . 


On roth March the Chiefs of Staff had discussed an outspoken 
report on ‘offensive operations’ by their planning staff, which 
began: | 

‘Apart from the supply of material, we are giving no direct help to 
Russia, though our Middle East operations and our air-offensive 
are, to a limited extent, making Germany divert forces that might 
otherwise be thrown in to the Russian campaign. This is not 
enough .. . Our greatest contribution to a German defeat would 
be the creation of a major diversion in the West designed to upset . 
German plans and divert German forces from the East. Lack of 
shipping precludes the strategy of such a diversion anywhere 
except across the Channel.’ 


On purely military grounds the planners thought the arguments for 
creating such a diversion ‘overwhelming’. ‘By so doing we should 
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bring into action some part of the great forces locked up in this 
country during a period which may prove the most critical of the 
war. The question is—can it be done?’ What they had in mind was 
the seizure and retention of a bridgehead on the Continent. Their 
present view was that ‘shipping, forces and air-support could be 
found without interfering with our main overseas movements or 
prejudicing the security of this country’; they read the Joint Staff 
Mission’s signal of 5th March to mean that the President and United 
States Chiefs of Staff were also considering the establishment of a 
bridgehead on the Continent. The date by which they hoped the 
operation might be mounted was mid-May; they recommended that 
a single commander should be appointed forthwith. He should be 
left in no doubt in his directive that his aim was to return to and stay 
on the Continent. The code-word for such an operation was ‘Sledge- 
hammer’. 

These recommendations went a good deal farther than any pre- 
vious reports. As early as 2nd January, during the absence of the 
Prime Minister and his advisers, the Chiefs of Staff Committee at 
home, with Sir Alan Brooke presiding, had had before them a 
comprehensive ‘outline plan for landing a force on the Continent in 
the final phase’, on the assumption that Germany had no longer any 
prospect of victory but hoped to avoid the full consequences of defeat. 
The strength was to include six armoured and six-and-a-third infantry 
divisions and six army tank brigades; the assault force would consist 
of five infantry brigade groups and five army tank battalions. The 
idea was to advance rapidly into the Ruhr district, but the operation 
would have to be postponed unless German military power had been 
sufficiently reduced by the early summer of 1943. Sir Alan Brooke 
did not approve the tactical role proposed for the force when estab- 
lished on the Continent, but he thought that the report contained 
much useful information. We should be prepared, he said, to act at an 
earlier date than that. envisaged, even though such an opportunity 
might now seem remote. The Committee referred the recommenda- 
tions of the report to Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces, in consul- 
tation with the naval Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, and the 
chiefs of Bomber and Fighter Commands and invited Home Forces to 
prepare and periodically review an outline plan for Oppsanons on 
the Continent in the final phase’. 

On 11th February the Joint Planners advised that by the autumn 
continued Russian successes might lead to a decline in the strength 
and morale of the German garrisons in the West, and that by the 
spring of 1943 or even earlier we might be justified in seeking to 
establish ourselves permanently on the Continent. This venture might 
take the form either of ‘a hasty return against crumbling opposition 
in 1942’ or of a deliberate assault in 1943 with larger forces (“Round- 
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up’). Sir Bernard Paget, Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces, was 
accordingly directed, in conjunction with the Admiralty and Air 
Ministry, to plan and prepare for a return to the Continent to take 
advantage of such an opportunity. At the same time he was to press 
on with a vigorous policy of small raids. The Adviser on Combined 
Operations, Lord Louis Mountbatten, was to be consulted at all 
stages of planning. 

Such was the background at Chiefs of Staff level when the urgent 
plea of the Planners for more direct support of Russia was considered 
on roth March. The Directors of Intelligence, present for part of the 
meeting, thought it unlikely that an operation on the coast of France 
would succeed in diverting land forces from the Russian front unless 
accompanied by a popular rising on a large scale, and the Foreign 
Office representative did not expect this to occur unless it was clear 
that the Allied forces had come to stay. 

The Directors of Plans argued that ‘the summer of 1942 was likely 
to be decisive on the Russian front, and it was vitally important that 
we should do our utmost to influence the course of operations in 
south-east Europe’. Owing to the shortage of shipping it was only 
across the Channel that we could hope to exert any real pressure on 
the Germans, It would be wrong to consider the effect that offensive 
operations this summer might have on our capacity to undertake 
‘Round-up’ in 1943, since if Russia collapsed ‘Round-up’ would be 
‘indefinitely postponed’. A force of eight to ten divisions was contem- 
plated, the limiting factors being landing-craft, of which Mount- 
batten calculated that we were unlikely to have enough before July 
at earliest, and the possibility of the early capture of a suitable port. 
The planners thought that if our diversion succeeded we might well 
lose the land force employed, but the gain on the Russian front might 
be worth the price. 

The mention of Russia’s desperate need as the argument for a 
cross-Channel attack while Germany’s strength was still unbroken 
was something new in our planning; previous ideas had been based 
on the assumption that such an operation would become feasible only 
when Germany had: been weakened by other means. Now, on the 
contrary, notions of a ‘sacrifice’ attack were in the air. But they could 
not stand up to the facts. When the project was considered more 
closely in London the practical difficulties of an opposed landing were 
found to be so great as to convince the British that a major operation 
on land in 1942 must be ruled out except in the opposite, the original, 
hypothesis of an imminent German collapse. We shall sée that the 
existence of the two contrary hypotheses could lead to confusion. 

It was agreed by the Chiefs of Staff in discussion that the object 


1 Mr. Churchill considered ‘Round-up’ a ‘boastful, ill-chosen name’. 
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was to help the Russians by forcing Germany to divert as ‘large a 
force as possible from the Eastern front, and for this it was important 
‘to attack some objective to whose loss the enemy would be really 
sensitive. The respective merits of Cherbourg, Le Havre and the Pas 
de Calais were then canvassed, the great advantage of the latter 
being that only there could the Metropolitan Air Force provide 
effective protection. On the other hand the coast defences were 
particularly strong and the shelving beaches awkward for our land- 
ing-craft. The Pas de Calais was generally favoured except by Mount- 
batten, who thought it entirely unsuitable and all along advocated 
the Cherbourg area. He urged the importance in any case of starting 
at once to develop the English Channel ports, which measures of 
defence against invasion had largely rendered unusable. The Chief 
of the Air Staff favoured the Pas de Calais as the region where we 
could best hope to destroy German aircraft and so divert air forces 
from Russia. Mountbatten maintained that for psychological and 
other reasons the operation should be planned either as a short-term 
raid or as a permanent lodgement on the Continent. To have in 
mind an ultimate withdrawal would be disastrous; we should be 
prepared, if necessary, to fight it out to the last man. But the C.I.G.S. 
disliked the whole plan: we could not afford to lose six or eight of our 
best divisions in a diversion of this nature ; we proposed to send four 
or five divisions overseas in the next few months, and the reduction of 
Home Forces by eleven or twelve divisions would leave us perilously 
weak in the event of an ultamate German attempt at invasion. The 
Committee, however, agreed to instruct the Directors of Plans, in 
consultation with the Commodore, Combined Operations, to ex- 
amine the report as to the possibilities of assisting the Russians as 
much as possible by forcing Germany to divert the maximum sea, 
land and air forces from the Eastern front.? 

Sir John Dill’s views were much the same as Sir Alan Brooke’s. ‘If 
some land-offensive on a considerable scale in Europe were possible,’ 
he told the Prime Minister, ‘then, of course, nothing would better 
help the Russians and the cause generally. But the facts that [the] 
German fighting machine is still intact and that we are short of 
shipping in general and landing-craft in particular militate against 
any useful landing being undertaken. I am sure that we must prepare 
to strike quick and hard when German morale begins to go, but at 
present we cannot do more than be prepared for that day which may 
come much quicker than most of us suppose.’ Dill was also very 
doubtful ‘whether any air-offensive we can develop from [the] 
United Kingdom within the next few months will divert enough 


1 At this meeting Mountbatten sat for the first time as a member of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee, though only for items concerning Combined Operations. From 16th March, 
he was entitled as Chief of Combined Operations to attend all meetings as a full member. 
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German forces to have any decisive effect on the enemy offensive 
against Russia and the Middle East Command. Was this not proved 
by our air-offensive of last year?’ 

The frequent discussions held by the Chiefs of Staff in the next few 
weeks were hardly more favourable to ‘Sledgehammer’. After the 
Planners had given their considered views responsibility for more 
detailed examination was entrusted to the three commanders who 
would be most closely concerned with an actual operation—Sir 
Bernard Paget, Sir Sholto Douglas, Air Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, Fighter Command, and Lord Louis Mountbatten. 

Our Intelligence thought the Germans were sure to launch an 
offensive on the southern section of the Russian front with the 
Caucasian oilfields as their objective, and the Planners were agreed 
that our future largely depended on these coming battles. Neverthe- 
less they concluded that in the present state of our preparations no 
sustained land operations could be staged on the Continent in time 
and in strength to achieve our object. On the other hand, by forcing 
on Germany large-scale air-operations we might well deny her 
eastern armies the air-support needed for success; but to compel her 
to fight we must either simulate a sustained operation or carry out a 
major raid. The Chiefs of Staff on 21st March approved a directive 
to the three commanders on these lines, namely to prepare a brief 
appreciation with the object of diverting air forces from the Russian 
front. The operation was to include a major deception plan threaten- 
ing a permanent return to the Continent. 

A report by the three commanders, discussed on 28th March, con- 
cluded that the limited object stated by the Chiefs of Staff could be 
achieved by air action, whereas, unless German morale was breaking, 
a re-entry into France in 1942 with our present resources was unlikely 
to succeed; should we however be forced to take such action the 
Calais region was probably the most hopeful. If a combined operation 
was to be attempted this summer an immediate decision was re- 
quired. They did not favour a deception plan. In the discussion 
General Paget said that he did not think that under present con- 
ditions a bridgehead could be permanently held; Sir Charles Portal 
was doubtful whether we could by air-operations create the wastage 
of German fighters necessary to help the Russians. The Chiefs of 
Staff agreed in preference for the Calais region, and invited the three 
commanders to investigate the limited ‘Sledgehammer’ plan further. 

They were accordingly surprised when further examination of this 
plan produced a long and elaborate report from the commanders 
concluding that the occupation of a bridgehead for a considerable 
time was practicable against the present scale of defences, provided 
that the maintenance problem could be overcome, and recom- 
mending that the operation should be mounted with the intention of 
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carrying it out if general conditions remained the same and the 
German forces were extended in Russia or a Russian victory seemed 
probable. The optimistic conclusion was qualified, however, by so 
many assumptions which seemed unlikely to be realized, and in any 
case the possibility of success was made dependent on a military 
situation in Russia so contrary to that envisaged as demanding our 
assistance, that the Chiefs of Staff were not impressed.! They invited 
the commanders to consider what we could do in the event of the 
Russians, not the Germans, being hard pressed, and asked the chiefs 
of Fighter and Bomber Commands to prepare an appreciation on the 
possibilities of an air-offensive in the west intended to destroy as 
great a part as possible of the German Air Force, immediately after 
the launching of the German spring offensive. 

The Chiefs of Staff also took into account the effect on the local 
population should an Allied force re-embark a few days after landing 
and fail to support a patriot rising such as might have broken out 
contrary to our wishes; if this led to brutal German repression we 
could hardly expect any help from patriots when ‘Round-up’ was 
launched later. However it was thought advisable, even though the 
conditions permitting of ‘Sledgehammer’ were unlikely to occur, to 
have plans prepared in case circumstances such as would justify 
‘Round-up’ obtained in the latter part of the year; General Paget 
said that such plans were being studied continuously. 


From this difficult meeting Sir Alan Brooke drove to the airport to 
meet two American visitors charged with momentous proposals. For 
four weeks he and his colleagues, first with the Directors of Plans and 
later with the three commanders, had been discussing how we could 
help Russia in 1942 and had come to the conclusion that though the 
seizure of a bridgehead in the Calais area was possible in certain 
circumstances, of which the weather was not the least important, it 
was most unlikely that our limited supply of landing-craft would 
enable us to maintain it and almost certain that we could not hold it 
through the winter. They had not taken into account, it is true, the 
reinforcements which might be expected from America, but these 
would not dispose of the crucial issue of landing-craft. And it was 
soon to appear that American reinforcements in 1942 must be very 
small. 

Brooke and Paget had both faced the German Army in the field in 
the present war and both realized from experience the dangers of a 
re-embarkation in the face of a stronger enemy; both knew from 


1 The report estimated that there were 29 German divisions in France and the Low 
Countries. ‘Enemy reinforcements, of the order of 2 or 3 divisions, or considerable 
strengthening of the coast defences prior to the assault would render operation impossible.’ 
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their months of responsibility for the defence of Great Britain how 
difficult an opposed landing could be made. The staff of Combined 
Operations had been studying tactics and construction of craft since 
1940, and had carried out several raids ; for two years before that the 
Inter-Service Training and Development Centre had been concerned 
with the same problems? Altogether the British staff and com- 
manders could claim to speak of the implications of an assault from 
the sea with knowledge unequalled in the West. But of the Chiefs of 
Staff’s sincere desire to do all that was possible to relieve Russia 
there should be no doubt. Commenting on a remark from the Joint 
Staff Mission in Washington they signalled on 6th April: ‘We con- 
sider that [the] importance of helping Russia in 1942 is so great that 
consideration of [an] offensive in 1943 should not prevent us from 
doing anything we can, however small, this summer.’ 

In Washington, as in London, the agreed strategy that Germany’s 
defeat should be the prior aim had been pushed into the background 
by the urgent need to halt the Japanese advance in the Pacific. To 
quote the American official history, ‘the main body of [U.S.] Army 
troops moved from January through March went to the Pacific, most 
of them to Australia and New Caledonia’.? But the Army were 
eager, after meeting the Navy’s reasonable requirements for the 
Pacific, to take early action to ‘draw off from the Russian front 
sizeable portions of the German Army, both air and ground’. This 
policy was expressed in a memorandum of 28th February by Major- 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief of the War Plans Divisions in 
the War Department. 


“We should at once develop, in conjunction with the British, a 
definite plan for operations against North-west Europe. It should 
be drawn up at once, in detail, and it should be sufficiently exten- 
sive in scale as to engage, from the middle of May onward, an 
increasing portion of the German Air Force, and by late summer 
an increasing amount of his ground forces.”® 


The United States Joint Strategic Committee proceeded on 6th 
March to consider this proposal; they were thinking, say the 
American historians, in terms of a British-American air-offensive to 
be begun in the last two weeks of July 1942 followed by an assault 
with ground forces six weeks later. Owing to Mr. Churchill’s re- 
quests for the loan of troopships to convey British and United States 
forces to the Middle East, not more than 40,000 United States troops 
would be available in the United Kingdom by 1st July, and this 
‘obviously would prevent effective American participation in an 
offensive in Europe in mid-1942’. The United States Chiefs of Staff 


1 See L. E. H. Maund, Assault from the Sea (1949). 
2 Matloff, p. 148. 
3 Ibid., p. 159. 
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thereupon agreed that it was desirable to begin to build up forces in 
the United Kingdom, and the Combined Chiefs of Staff on 24th 
March charged the Combined Planning Staff to examine the British 
and United States studies for an offensive in Europe and report on the 
following lines: 


(a) Is it possible to put the ground-forces on the Continent. 
during 1942 with sufficient support to give reasonable assurance 
that they can be maintained there? 

(b) Is an invasion of the Continent early in 1943 a possibility? If 
so, the estimates of the British and American Planning Staffs 
should be reconciled. | 
(c) If the answer to (a) above is in the negative, how does this 
affect U.S. participation in or assistance to the British defence of 
the Middle East in 1942?2 


The British Joint Staff Mission, reporting on this meeting, thought 
there was now hope of progress towards a more definite formulation 
of agreed strategy, which had hitherto been delayed by differences of 
opinion between the United States Staffs, notably on the feasibility 
of a Continental offensive in 1942. 

But the matter was now taken up at a higher, a political, level. 
In his personal telegram of gth March to the Prime Minister, in which 
he proposed the creation of three areas of strategic responsibility,? 
the President remarked that provision for the Atlantic area would 
include ‘definite plans for the establishment of a new front on the 
European Continent’, as a joint responsibility of the two countries. 
‘I am becoming more and more interested in the establishment of 
this new front this summer, certainly for air and raids. . 

Mr. Harry Hopkins too was interested. In a memorandum to the 
President of 14th March on ‘Matters of immediate military concern’ 
he urged that ‘Arnold’s plan in England [sic] should be pressed 
home.’ There is nothing to lose. The bridgehead does not need to be 
established unless air superiority is complete. I doubt if any single 
thing is as important as getting some sort of a front this summer 
against Germany’. 

On the 18th the President in a letter to the Prime Minister said 
that he expected to send him in a few days a more definite plan for a 
joint attack in Europe itself.# On the military side, too, the matter 
was taken up independently of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The 


1 Matloff, p. 180 footnote 27, states that the British study used by the combined planners 
was the old J.P. paper of 24th December, 1941, in which the code-word ‘Round-up’ occurs. 

2 See above, Chap. xix, p. 572. | 

? Referring to the White House meeting on 5th March, see p. 566 above. Sherwood 
P- 523- 

* Churchill, IV, 177. 
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Combined Planners fell to their work in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Combined Chiefs on 24th March, but before they could 
produce a report Eisenhower gave Marshall a memorandum urging 
the importance of having a target on which to fix our sights and 
arguing for the many advantages of a cross-Channel attack.! 

On the same day, 25th March, Marshall received the President’s 
approval of the idea of such an operation. The Secretaries of War and 
the Navy and the other American Chiefs of Staff and Hopkins were 
present at the meeting. ‘Hopkins suggested that as soon as the plan 
had been perfected by the [American] Joint Chiefs of Staff it should 
not be taken up with the British members of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff [in Washington] but should be taken up directly with the highest 
British authorities.’? 

So an outline plan was prepared in the War Department, and after 
its approval by Marshall and by the President Marshall and Hopkins 
left with it, arriving in London on 8th April. In the meantime the 
President had cabled and written to Mr. Churchill with reference to a 
joint Anglo-American attack in Europe which he hoped would please 
Stalin. The plan his emissaries would present to the British had a 
‘heart and sind in it’.® 


The visit was of the utmost importance in the development of the 
grand strategy of the Allies. Agreement was reached for the first time 
as to an invasion of the Continent, and on a grand scale; it was the 
beginning of integrated operational planning ; it was the first meeting 
of Marshall and Brooke, the American organizer of victory and the 
Prime Minister’s principal adviser on strategy. It was of immense 
value to the Allied cause, but in a way it was unhappily timed. It 
occurred at the moment of the greatest apparent threat to British 
interests in the Far East. On 5th April aircraft from a Japanese fleet 
had bombed Colombo; on the 6th Japanese aircraft bombed the 
coast of India; and on the gth, the day after the American visitors’ 
arrival in London, Trincomalee was bombed also. In the course of 
their raid the Japanese sank two heavy cruisers and a carrier and 
there was no knowing what further damage they might not do in 
waters both east and west of India which our naval strength was 
unequal to defend.‘ ‘We are not far off the last ditch,’ said the 
Planners, ‘so far as Japan is concerned.’ ‘With so much of the weight 
of Japan thrown upon us,’ Mr. Churchill told the President, ‘we 
have more than we can bear.’ The Prime Minister’s own burden 
was aggravated by the fact that now was the crisis of the Cripps 


1 Matloff, pp. 181-2. 

3 Ibid., p. 182; Stimson, of. cit., pp. 416-17. 

3 Matloff, p. 183; Sherwood, p. 516; Churchill, IV, 280-1. 
* See above, Chap. xx, pp. 486. 
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negotiations in Delhi, with regard to which he did not welcome the 
President’s well-meant but ill-informed suggestions ; this did not seem 
the moment for gambling with the safety of India. It was inevitable 
therefore that the minds of the British high command should be 
largely occupied with the defence of the lands washed by the Indian 
Ocean, and this may have given the Americans the impression that 
they were lukewarm in their support of the great design in Europe. 

The discussions lasted from 8th to 14th April, ending with a 
meeting of the Defence Committee at which the two Americans were 
present. 

General Marshall unfolded his proposal to the Chiefs of Staff on 
the morning of the gth.! Broadly it looked to a landing in the north 
of France between Le Havre and Bologne of 48 divisions (30 
American, 18 British) supported by some 5,800 combat aircraft in, 
say, April 1943, for which the main decision must be made now, ‘to 
avoid continued dispersion of means’ as well as for reasons of ad- 
ministration and training. An advantage of the plan was that during 
the preparatory period it offered the opportunity to act promptly, 
either by ‘a sacrifice attack’ if the imminence of Russian collapse re- 
quired desperate action, or ‘if the German forces were almost com- 
pletely absorbed on the Russian front’, or if there were an evident 
deterioration of the German military power. 

General Marshall said that the purpose of his visit was to reach a 
decision as to what form the main Anglo-American effort was to take, 
and when and where it was to be made. He had two main considera- 
tions in mind: the maintenance of Russian resistance and the need of 
the United States army to gain war experience. By the middle of 
September there should be in the United Kingdom one United States 
armoured and two and a half infantry divisions and five Air Groups. 
Seeing that no larger American forces could be available he could not 
press for an ‘emergency operation’ before that time. The British then 
explained what our views were on the subject of a landing in 1942, 
how seriously we regarded the situation in the Indian Ocean and the 
Middle East, and what raids we had executed or planned. Sir 
Charles Portal thought that from the air point of view September 
was either too early or too late; we could not afford more casualties 
than might result from one or two months’ fighting; the question 
was whether we could force the Germans to fight under conditions 
advantageous to ourselves. 

The Chiefs of Staff drew up a formal reply and discussed it with 
General Marshall on 14th April. They entirely agreed that plans 
should be prepared for major operations on the Continent by 
American and British forces in 1943 on the lines of his paper. As 
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1 Printed in full, Appendix ITI. 
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regards 1942 our action would be governed by the situation in Russia. 
If Russia was being defeated we might be compelled to make a 
supreme effort to draw off German forces from the Eastern front. 
This situation might arise any time after June, and we should 
welcome the early arrival of American air forces, especially heavy 
bombers. The subsequent arrival of American land forces would 
enable us to reinforce the expeditionary force on the Continent if 
we had succeeded in establishing a bridgehead. Since the weather 
breaks before the end of September, we should have to launch the 
operation in August at latest in order to ensure the capture of a port 
by the third week of September. But the Chiefs of Staff wished to 
point out that the action envisaged against Germany might be en- 
tirely vitiated unless we contrived to hold Japan in the meantime, 
and they emphasized the need of American naval and air assistance 
in the eastern theatres. 

General Marshall said that the main limiting factor in the plan was 
shortage of tonnage. He thought that we might be forced to take 
action on the Continent in the next three or four months; there was 
no doubt that once one had one’s view firmly centred on a project 
problems became greatly eased. But he was anxious that dispersion of 
forces should be reduced to a minimum; it was essential that our 
main project, for operations in Europe, should not be reduced to the 
status of a residuary legatee for whom nothing was left. Sir Alan 
Brooke assured him that we were all completely in agreement as 
regards 1943, but if we were forced this year to undertake an operation 
on the Continent it could only be on a small scale, and its slight 
military value must be weighed against the danger of Germany and 
Japan joining hands in the Indian Ocean area. It was agreed that an 
American planning staff should come over to work with the British. 

‘Dispersion of effort’ became something of a bugbear to the 
Americans. Marshall had reported home on the day before this 
meeting that it would require ‘great firmness’ to avoid ‘further dis- 
persions”! and on the afternoon of the meeting the British planners 
gathered that ‘in spite of our efforts and intentions to the contrary 
the Americans thought their mission had failed and that we did not 
mean to do real business on their plan—this because of our insistence 
on the seriousness of the situation developing in the Middle East and 
Indian Ocean’. 

The result of the meeting of the Defence Committee that evening, 
however, was Satisfactory to the Americans. Marshall expressed great 
relief that ‘agreement had been reached on basic principles for a 
frontal assault on the enemy in Northern France in 1943’. Two points 
of doubt had arisen in the course of his discussions with the British. 


1 Matloff, p. 189. 
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The first was whether sufficient material would be available from the 
United States for the support of the Middle East and India; on this, 
he had that day sent instructions for the United States bomber force 
under General Brereton in India to be placed at the disposal of the 
British. On the second, the practicability of a landing on the Continent, 
other than a large-scale raid, in 1942, he thought that we might be 
compelled to do this and must in any case prepare for it. Brooke said 
that the Chiefs of Staff were in full agreement with General Mar- 
shall’s proposals for 1943; operations in 1942 were governed by the 
measure of success achieved by the Germans in Russia. We had felt 
that matters would come to a head before September and that we 
might have to act before then. Sir Charles Portal, referring to possible 
operations in the summer or autumn of 1942, said that 1t was neces- 
sary to bear in mind the difference between air-operations across the 
Channel and the landing of an expeditionary force. The former 
could be stopped at will. In the latter case we should have to main- 
tain the effort as long as the troops were on the Continent, and we 
must be sure therefore that our air strength was sufficient to carry 
operations through to the end.! 

Thus, as Sir Alan Brooke noted in his diary, ‘we accepted their 
proposals for offensive action in Europe in 1942 perhaps, and in 
1943 for certain’.? It was natural, in view of the situation in the 
Indian Ocean and the possibility of a German drive towards the 
Persian Gulf, that the British, both in the discussions in London and 
in the Prime Minister’s correspondence with the President, should 
place the emphasis of their ‘reservations’ on the need to make due 
provision for the defence of those regions—paradoxical though it was 
that the Americans, contrary to the pull of public opinion in their 
own country, should be pressing for Germany first while the British 
urged the importance of the war against Japan.® Nevertheless Mr. 
Churchill was able to assure the President that ‘broadly speaking, our 
agreed programme is a crescendo of activity on the Continent, start- 
ing with an ever-increasing air-offensive both by night and day and 
more frequent and larger-scale raids, in which United States troops 
will take part’; while the President, replying, expressed his delight at 
the agreement reached with his emissaries, who had informed him of 
the unanimity of opinion as to their proposals. Both the British on a 
long view and General Marshall, as representing the United States 
Army, had of course an interest in furthering a Western strategy as 
against the preference of Admiral King and the United States Navy 
for the Pacific; the Navy were not opposed, however, to the idea of a 
cross-Channel attack. 


1 See Churchill, IV, 283 ff; Sherwood, pp. 540 ff. 
* Bryant, p. 355. 
? Sherwood, p. 542; Bryant, p. 362; Churchill, IV, 287. 
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The Cabinet on 29th April approved the Prime Minister’s sum- 
ming-up of the situation, that while our preparations should proceed. 
on the basis that we should make a resolute effort to capture a bridge- 
head on the Continent in the late summer we were not committed to 
carry out such an operation this year. Unfortunately this was not 
explicitly stated in the record of the ‘momentous’ meeting of the 
Defence Committee on 14th April which the Americans attended ; 
understandably Mr. Churchill, feeling bound to make an important 
reservation with regard to our needs in the eastern theatre, did not 
wish to qualify his agreement more than seemed necessary.! Brooke 
did indeed insist that operations in 1942 must be governed by 
developments on the Eastern front; but the Chiefs of Staff’s own 
memorandum of 8th April stated that the Defence Committee ‘gave 
general approval to the proposals . . . for Anglo-American operations 
in western Europe in 1942 and 1943’. In the minutes of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, however, for 21st April it is noted that Marshall 
‘found the views of the British Chiefs of Staff were almost in complete 
accord with his own regarding operations proposed for 1943.” 

Sir Winston Churchill writes in his book that, while wholly in 
favour of a frontal assault in France in 1943 and determined that 
some important operation against Germany must be staged in the 
meantime, he thought a cross-Channel attack in 1942 less attractive 
than other alternatives. However he was ‘very ready to give “Sledge- 
hammer” a fair run with other suggestions before the Planning 
Committees’. He was ‘almost certain the more it was looked at the 
less it would be liked’.? Lord Alanbrooke’s Diaries as well as the 
minutes of meetings reveal with what grave doubts he himself 
viewed British or American proposals to open a western front at this 
time to help the Russians. His instinct and all his experience kept him 
rootedly opposed to a premature expenditure of our limited re- 
sources on a venture of extreme technical difficulty against an 
unshaken enemy whose rate of reinforcement would be faster than 
ours, While admiring Marshall as a great organizer as well as a great 
gentleman he did not rate his strategic ability high and formed the 
impression that he did not realize the implications of such an 
expedition.‘ 7 

1 No agreed minutes of this meeting were kept, but a record was made by General 
ree In his Memoirs (p. 249) he regrets that the British did not express their views ‘more 

: The words underlined were not in the original minutes; their insertion was authorized 
by a corrigendum dated 22nd April. 

3 Churchill, IV, 288-9, where Cherbourg is mentioned, with Brest, as Marshall's 
proposed objectives. 

* Bryant, pp. 354, 357-60. 
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After the departure of the visitors, accompanied by Sir Dudley 
Pound, the Chiefs of Staff approved a paper setting out a scheme for 
the development of Anglo-American operations in western Europe in 
1942 and 1943 in accordance with the decisions of the Defence 
Committee. It proposed: 


(a) The conversion of the United Kingdom into an advanced 
base for operations in western Europe. 

(b) The development of preparations on a front stretching from 
the Shetlands to the Bristol Channel. 

(c) A series of raiding operations to be carried out during the 
summer of 1942, coupled with 

(d) An active air-offensive over north-west Europe. 

(e) The capture of a bridgehead on the Continent within the 
area in which adequate naval and air-cover can be given during 
the summer of 1942 if opportunity occurs. _ 

(f) A large scale descent on western Europe in the spring of 1943. 


‘Our air-offensive,’ the paper ran, ‘may in itself achieve a measure of 
diversion, but we must be prepared to employ land forces in order to 
compel a heavier diversion of air forces. The situation may arise in 
which we shall have the opportunity to capture a bridgehead and 
possibly to extend this so as to include a port, enabling us to establish 
our forces on the Continent before the weather deteriorates at the end 
of September. We must clearly be prepared for such a situation.’ 

The Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces, the Commander-in- 
Chief, Fighter Command, and the Chief of Combined Operations 
were charged with the working out of the necessary plans. The same 
three officers, who had already, in conjunction with the naval staff 
and other commands of the Royal Air Force, been entrusted with the 
responsibility for planning ‘Round-up’, would now extend the pro- 
ject on the general lines of Marshall’s proposals, and United States 
planning staffs would be associated with British. ‘The object of 
“Super-Round-Up” will be to destroy German forces in Western 
Europe.”? The activities of the Special Operations Executive and of 
the Intelligence services should be directed to conform to the general 
plan. | 

The Chiefs of Staff proceeded to nominate three Force commanders 
for ‘Sledgehammer’, but Mr. Churchill was only willing to confirm 
them provisionally until General Marshall had been consulted: his 
own idea was that Sir Harold Alexander, if free from Burma in 
the near future, should be Supreme Commander of all the forces 
employed. 

The War Cabinet were informed of the recent discussions and their 


1 On the analogy of ‘Super-Gymnast’, this code-word connoted the participation of the 
Americans in ‘Round-up’. 
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implications, including the need to provide accommodation for the 
‘considerable numbers’ of American troops expected to arrive in the 
country. They agreed with the Prime Minister ‘that we should go 
ahead, at full speed, with the plans for operations on the Continent, 


and that we should continue, without relaxation, our pressure on the 
enemy’s air force.’ 
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CHAPTER XXV 
AID TO RUSSIA 


N 20TH MAY, five weeks after Hopkins and Marshall 
( ) = returned to Washington, another advocate of a second 

front in Europe arrived in London in the person of M. 
Molotov, the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs. This was not, 
however, his only purpose and before describing his discussions on the 
subject in London and Washington it will be convenient to review in 
their wider aspect the plans of the Western Powers for maintaining 
the Russian war effort. It is as such that they should be regarded ; for 
the popular demands for help to Russia in western countries inspired 
by political sympathy or admiration for the fortitude of her armies and 
people should not obscure the fact that it was of enormous military 
importance to the West to sustain an eastern front that was engaging 
some 200 enemy divisions and 2,000 aircraft, many of which might 
otherwise have been used to overwhelm the British position in the 
Middle East, move through Spain into Morocco or renew an attempt 
at invasion. 

There were several possible ways of helping Russia. In the first 
place she sorely needed supplies, both of finished munitions and of 
raw materials ; we saw in an earlier chapter how the Western Powers, 
represented by Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Harriman, set about 
meeting these needs.! Then again it might prove feasible to dispatch 
armed forces to fight alongside Soviet armies on the northern or 
southern section of the Russian front; difficulties of transportation 
and maintenance would limit the size of such contingents, but 
Russia had no lack of manpower, and it would be as tokens that they 
would be appreciated. But the kind of assistance which the Soviet 
government desired and demanded above all was a large-scale 
attack on Germany in another quarter which should force her to 
divert formations from the Eastern front to meet it. We saw in the last 
chapter how important a part the wish to render such assistance 
played in British and American strategic planning in the early 
months of 1942. The most effective form would be a landing of 
Western armies on the Continent ; but pending such a consummation 
the progressive bombing of Germany from the air might be expected 
to divert German fighters and anti-aircraft formations from the east 
and in the long run to wear down the enemy’s industrial capacity and 
his will to continue the war. 


1 Chap. vi. 
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All such methods of help would afford Russia relief while the 
struggle lasted. But her rulers were not content with this. They had 
also political interests for which they were determined to secure 
British support, and these demands they insistently pressed until the 
end of May 1942. The Foreign Secretary’s discussions with M. Stalin 
in Moscow have been described in an earlier chapter.! On the 
political side they had been inconclusive, but on the military side the 
Soviet Premier had shown an unexpected comprehension of the 
difficulties in which the British found themselves as the result of 
disasters which had crowded upon them since the Eden mission had 
been arranged ; on the other hand the halting of the German offen- 
sive early in December had reduced the tension in Moscow. With 
regard to the Far East Stalin made it clear ‘that the antagonism 
between the Soviet Union and Japan could only be settled by force 
and he hoped that in the spring the Russians would be able to help us 
against the Japanese’. And if at the same time the Russian armies 
were successfully pushing the Germans to the west, would it not then 
be possible, he asked, to discuss the question of opening a second front 
in Europe, either in the Balkans or somewhere else, so that the 
Germans could be attacked from the west as well as from the east ?? 

Mr. Eden said he was willing to discuss the question now: one of 
the reasons for our attacking in Libya was to acquire a base in North 
Africa for a possible attack on Europe at some later date, and we did 
not at all exclude the possibility of such an attack. 

Stalin accepted the decision that a second front in Europe was not 
practicable at the present time, and he had not resented being told 
that we were unable under present conditions to send the Royal Air 
Force squadrons to Russia as we had intended. Failing a second front, 
he would have liked some British troops to be sent to fight in the 
Soviet Union, either in the north, perhaps on the Leningrad front, or 
in the south; if that were ruled out he made a third suggestion, for a 
joint operation against the port of Petsamo and the north of Norway 
in a month or six weeks time.® After discussion between Marshal 
Shapovnikov, General Nye, the V.C.I.G.S., and General Mason- 
Macfarlane, head of the military mission to Russia, it was agreed that 
the British Mission in collaboration with the Soviet staff should work 
out an outline plan in sufficient detail to enable the British Chiefs of 
Staff to decide whether or not British forces could participate. 

But the projected operation was stillborn. Mason-Macfarlane 
reported on 31st December that he had been unable to get a word on 
the subject from the Russians. Next day he signalled that they wished 


1 See Chap. xm. 

* Stalin had asked for a second front as early as 18th July, 1941, and again on 3rd 
September (Soviet Correspondence, I, 13, 21). 

® See Chap. xu1 above. Petsamo was at this time in Finnish territory. 
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to receive a definite acceptance in principle before taking any further 
step—which was flatly contrary to the British understanding of the 
previous agreement. On the 5th he had to report that the Russians 
had cancelled the operation on the ground that the Finnish General 
Staff had got wind of it, but he thought it more than possible that the 
Kremlin had for other reasons decided against proceeding with it. 
Stalin told our ambassador on 28th March that a British leakage had 
caused the abandonment of the plan, but the Foreign Secretary 
denied the possibility of this. It must be supposed that the refusal of 
the British Chiefs of Staff to accept the project even in principle until 
they had an outline plan before them aroused in Soviet minds sus- 
picions of the sincerity of their willingness to co-operate. 

The Foreign Office were much disappointed. As the first outward 
and visible sign of Anglo-Russian co-operation at sea, on land and in 
the air it would have had ‘a far-reaching psychological effect which 
would certainly facilitate our political relations with the Soviet 
Government generally’. Later, in January, both the naval and the 
army heads of the military mission in Moscow suggested that the plan 
should be revived in view of the recent German attempts to interrupt 
our Arctic convoys, and the Russian Chief of Naval Staff was said to 
agree. But the British Chiefs of Staff thought that with so much else 
on hand we could probably not supply the necessary naval, air and 
shipping resources, and further that if we now took the initiative the 
Russians might expect us to provide the larger share. So the plan was 
left in its grave, but the idea of an operation in the far north made 
great appeal to Mr. Churchill, and much was to be heard of ‘Jupiter’ 
later on. 

At the end of February the Prime Minister drafted a message 
informing Stalin of the withdrawals and diversions of British forma- 
tions from the Levant-Caspian front made necessary by the Japanese 
offensive, while assuring him that the convoys of munitions to Russia 
would continue. The Foreign Office suggested that a reference was 
desirable to Eden’s December talks with Stalin on the subject of 
possible Russian action against Japan, hinting that even if Stalin 
could not commit himself to any such direct action in the near future 
he might at least move troops in such a way as to affect Japanese 
dispositions. But the Prime Minister thought it unwise to make any 
such proposal just when we were announcing our own inability to 
lend Russia fighting support, especially in view of Auchinleck’s 
declared intention of not renewing his offensive until June.” In the 
end the draft was not sent; in a telegram of gth March the Prime 
Minister merely informed M. Stalin that he had given express 


1 See note at end of Chap. xxvu. 
2See Chap. xvim. 
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directions that the promised supplies should not be interrupted or 
delayed, and that we were resuming a heavy air-offensive upon 
Germany by both day and night. ‘We are continuing,’ he added, ‘to 
study other measures for taking some of the weight off you.’ 


The agreement of October 1941 on supplies for Russia! had looked 
no farther than the end of June 1942, and in the spring it became 
necessary to decide on the programme of supplies to be provided by 
the United States and United Kingdom after that date. 

Mr. Eden, as chairman of the Allied Supplies Executive,? was able 
to report in the autumn of 1942 that in spite of the fresh situation 
created by the war with Japan all the British quotas of military and 
non-military items of major importance due under the original 
agreement had been made available in full: 1,822 fighter aircraft, 
2,443 tanks with ammunition, 3,001 M.T. vehicles, etc., etc. The 
words ‘made available’ should be noted. Not all these supplies had 
arrived in Russia: 288 fighters and 470 tanks had been sunk en route, 
and there were always large numbers piling up at British or American 
or Icelandic ports awaiting shipment. But the Western governments 
were not in default: they had never undertaken to deliver the 
promised supplies in Russia. The relevant clause in the Protocol 
stated that all materials would be ‘made available at centres of 
production’. The two governments would ‘give aid to the transporta- 
tion of these supplies’ and would ‘help with the delivery’. In fact they 
had provided nearly all the shipping. In two important items, rubber 
and tin, the original quota had not been met owing to the Japanese 
conquests, and reduced quotas for the last three months of the period 
had been accepted. In the case of some raw materials the Soviet 
authorities had revised priorities for the available shipping space in 
favour of other items. In some cases the promised quotas had been 
exceeded. We had asked for no payment from the Soviet government 
for military supplies; they were provided on Lend-Lease terms. For 
other supplies cash or credit terms had been agreed to. 

Arrangements for continuing the flow after June 1942 were dis- 
cussed in London in March and April. The spread of the war to the 
Far East had made it doubtful whether we could fulfil the oral 
undertaking given by Lord Beaverbrook in Moscow that, subject to 
enemy action and force majeure, we would increase our quota by 50 
per cent for the second half of 1942 and by twice as much from 
January 1943 onward. The Allied Supplies Executive had therefore 
suggested that the question of future supplies should be discussed on 


1 See Chap. vi above. 
* This committee, set up on 15th October, 1941, with Beaverbrook as its first chairman, 
superseded the Hankey Committees for the Co-ordination of Allied Supplies. 
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an Anglo-United States-Soviet basis in the light of the general war 
situation and of Allied strategy, in order to secure the best distribution 
of common resources. They hoped that such discussions, which should 
be held in Moscow, would lead to a full disclosure of strategic plans 
and other matters affecting the allocation of supplies and would start 
a regular system of consultation between the three governments. It 
was learnt however from talks with Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Harriman 
that the President did not favour a conference, and it was agreed that 
a joint Anglo-American approach should be made to Russia, in 
which each country presented its own separate schedule of what it 
could offer. 

Accordingly on 29th May the President on behalf of the United 
States and the United Kingdom presented to the Soviet government 
a list of supplies amounting to eight million short tons,! out of which 
the Russians were to select a programme of high-priority items up to a 
limit of 4-4 million short tons—three-quarters to be sent by the 
northern route and one-quarter by the southern.? So far as possible 
the two Western countries would supply the shipping for as much of 
the programme as could not be carried in Soviet ships. But the pro- 
gramme might have to be varied to meet unforeseen developments. 

The British offer included, as under the former Protocol, 200 
fighters and 250 tanks monthly for the last six months of 1942. This 
Second Protocol was accepted by the Soviet government on 7th July 
and, though not signed till later, was regarded as having effect from 


Ist July, 1942. 


There remained however the problem of getting the supplies to 
Russia. After Japan had entered the war the sailing of British and 
American ships to Vladivostok was no longer possible, and though 
Russia was not at war with Japan few Soviet ships were available. In _ 
any case the long land journey through Siberia was unsatisfactory. 
The only effective channels of supply were the northern route to 
Murmansk and the White Sea and the southern route to the Persian 
Gulf; each of these however suffered from serious drawbacks. 

The limiting factor for the northern route was its exposure to 
attack in Arctic waters by land-based aircraft, U-boats and, more 
recently, surface ships. The Russians consistently failed to admit or to 
appreciate the difficulties and dangers attending the course of the 
Arctic convoys; they seemed to think nothing of the consequent loss 


1 Viz. tons of 2,000 Ibs. 

The Ministry of Production calculated that on a basis of 6,000 short tons per ship 
(which was far in excess of present loading) it would be possible to lift a joint programme 
of 4.4 million short tons (allowing 10 per cent margin for losses) in 60 ships per month 
(45 by North-Russian route, 15 by Persian Gulf). 
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of valuable ships, both warships and merchantmen, and the strain on 
the crews. Each convoy involved moreover the diversion of part of 
our all too few escort craft from their duties in the Atlantic. The 
Admiralty were very sensitive on this point. The First Sea Lord 
maintained that twenty-five ships should be the upper limit for a 
convoy on this route; two convoys of twenty-five ships a month was 
probably the absolute maximum, and he would much prefer one a 
month with a stronger escort. At the end of April there was a heavy 
accumulation, especially in Iceland, of ships loaded for North Russia, 
and the Prime Minister had to resist strong pressure from the 
President to sail larger or more frequent convoys than the Admiralty 
thought justifiable. Three convoys, of twenty-five or thirty-five ships, 
every two months, he said, was the extreme limit of what we could 
handle. It seemed unreasonable, too, that the Navy should be called 
upon to make these efforts, and valuable merchant ships and their 
crews risked, without our having any real knowledge of Russian 
production or Russian needs.} 

Apart from the severe hardships and hazards from storm and ice 
normal to winter voyaging in those inhospitable regions, the early 
convoys had not fared badly.? But the convoy dispatched at the end 
of May (P.Q. 16) carrying 125,000 tons of cargo lost nearly a quarter 
of it, including 147 tanks and 77 aircraft, and seven of its thirty-five 
ships. In June, owing to the overriding needs of Malta, none was 
sailed until the very end of the month, when two large outward and 
homeward convoys started, with disastrous results to the former 
(P.Q. 17). Out of thirty-six merchantmen and three rescue ships 
which set out from Iceland on 27th June only eleven of the convoy 
and two rescue ships survived; 430 tanks, 210 aircraft and 3,350 
vehicles were lost as against 164, 87 and 8096 of each class delivered.* 

This catastrophe provoked discussions in the Defence Committee on 
_ Toth and 13th July. The next convoy would normally leave Iceland 
on the 23rd, but the Committee had to consider the effects on the 
next Malta convoy of keeping to this timetable; also the danger of 
employing heavy ships in the Barents Sea and the risk of sending to 
Russia by this route the six Royal Air Force squadrons promised in 
the Molotov conversations.® The First Sea Lord could not guarantee 
that a single ship would get through if the next convoy attempted the 
passage under present conditions, and the Chiefs of Staff felt bound 
to recommend that sailings should be suspended. The Committee 
were informed that there was no hanging back on the part of the 


1 See Churchill, rv, 230-2. 

2 See Chap. xxi, above, p. 506. 
® Roskill, II, 132. 

* Ibid., 136-43. 

5 See below, p. 598. 
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merchant seamen; they had in fact rejected less perilous alternatives 
in order to remain on this route. But the risks were considered too 
great and it was agreed to sail no more convoys for the present. Since 
most of the ships in the planned convoy were American, the Presi- 
dent’s concurrence was obtained. 

It fell to the Prime Minister to break the unwelcome news to M. 
Stalin, and this he did in a long signal of 17th July. The Russian reply 
of 23rd July was highly provocative. Stalin gathered that ‘the British 
Government refuses to go on supplying the Soviet Union with war 
materials by the northern route’. According to Russian naval experts 
the arguments of the British were quite untenable. ‘Given goodwill 
and readiness to honour obligations, steady deliveries could be 
effected with heavy loss to the Germans.’! As has been explained 
above, the Western Powers were under no obligation to convey the 
supplies to Russian ports. Nevertheless the Cabinet decided that no 
written answer was required to this ‘bitter message’ as Mr. Churchill 
called it. The reasons for the suspension of the convoys were, however, 
to be explained to M. Maisky and his Naval Attaché. 

Stalin’s signal, if not excusable, was understandable in view of the 
dangerous condition of affairs at the front at the end of July.? But 
before we return to the main stream of Anglo-Soviet negotiations 
something must be’said of the southern supply route.® 

The limiting factor here was the capacity of the ports in the 
Persian Gulf and of the means of transportation inland. Both needed 
to be developed on such a gigantic scale if anything more than a 
trickle of supplies was to reach Russia that the Soviet always pressed 
rather for the use of the northern route. Nevertheless, as disasters 
multiplied on the Arctic runs and especially after the catastrophe to 
the June convoy, the importance of the less exposed southern route 
increased. 

In his message of 17th July which so angered Stalin Mr. Churchill 
said that we were prepared to send to the Persian Gulf immediately 
some of the ships which were to have sailed in the next Arctic convoy. 
He gave figures of the extent to which it was hoped to develop the 
capacity of the trans-Persian route by the autumn. To this Stalin 
replied, truly but not graciously, that it was obvious that deliveries 
by the Persian ports could in no way make up for the discontinuance 
of deliveries in the north. 

The possibilities of the southern route had been first considered by 
the British in August 1941 and had been discussed with the Russians 





1 See Churchill, IV, 239-42; Soviet Correspondence, I, 52-56. 

2 See below, p. 599. 

3 Map 7; see Leighton and Coakley, Global Logistics, etc. Chap. xx, xxt; Coakley in 
Command Decisions (Washington, 1960), Chap. rm; Playfair, ITI, 425-6. 
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at the time of Mr. Eden’s visit to Moscow in December. From the 
Gulf ports a single-line railway ran through mountainous country to 
Tehran and on to the Caspian port of Bandar Shah; a branch line 
running westwards from Tehran had not been completed as far as 
Tabriz. Such roads as there were had not been constructed to bear 
heavy traffic and in bad weather might be unusable. Slight as these 
facilities were, they could not be entirely devoted to the needs of 
Russia. They had also to serve the Persian civil population, the 
British troops who might be stationed in the country, and the Polish 
forces in process of evacuation from Soviet territory, as well as to 
carry the stores intended for their own improvement. 

The capacity of the railway in the autumn of 1941 was put at two 
to three trains a day in each direction, or 350-400 tons; in the De- 
cember discussions it was thought that this could be raised to twelve 
trains a day. There was great need of locomotives and rolling stock, 
and also of lorries for the roads. Work was put in hand, but until the 
danger to the Arctic convoys was realized in the spring this work was 
not likely to receive a high priority when other demands for men and 
materials were pressing. A War Office report of 26th April showed 
the monthly capacity of the South Persian ports as 97,000 tons, of 
the railways with the existing rolling stock as 39,000 and of the roads 
as 23,000. The target was 148,000 tons for the ports and 72,000 for 
the railway ; no estimate was hazarded for the roads. The expansion 
of transportation facilities was said to be limited not so much by the 
rate of construction or repair of the railways and roads as by the rate 
of delivery of rolling stock and trucks from America. But in his tele- 
gram of 17th July to Stalin Mr. Churchill could only say that by 
October we hoped to increase the monthly capacity of the Trans- 
Persian routes to 75,000 tons, and the loadings (exclusive of trucks 
and aircraft) due to arrive at the ports to 100,000 tons. 

The Americans were not satisfied with the present or projected 
flow of supplies to Russia now that the northern route had become so 
precarious, and a few days before Mr. Churchill sent his signal to 
Stalin Mr. Harriman suggested to the President that the United States 
should take over the management of the Trans-Persian railway. The 
President approved and promptly put the suggestion to Mr.Churchill. 
An American mission had been concerned with Lend-Lease supplies 
to Russia in the Gulf region for some months, but it lay of course 
within the sphere of British strategic responsibility and the German 
advance towards the Caucasus in July brought nearer the possibility 
of British forces being engaged in operations in northern Iraq or 
Persia. There were thus different interests to be provided for. 
Eventually in August, after discussions at Tehran, where the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Harriman spent a few hours on their way to Moscow, 
and later at Cairo, Mr. Churchill signalled to the President grate- 
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fully accepting the proffered help. The railway and the ports, he 
said, would be managed entirely by Americans, though the allocation 
of traffic would have to be retained in the hands of the British military 
authorities for whom the railway was an essential link in their lines of 
communication.? A scheme was finally approved by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in September, under which the British Gommander- 
in-Chief was to control ‘priority of traffic and allocation of freight’ 
but would not interfere with the flow of American supplies to Russia 
unless operational needs or internal security required it. However 
‘the transition from British to American operation took longer than 
planned, and the Americans also took longer to make their operatiop 
effective’ .? 


We must now turn back to the discussions begun between the 
Foreign Secretary and the Russian Premier in Moscow in December 
but broken off when deadlock was reached on the question of the 
Soviet Union’s frontier after the war. Mr. Eden had undertaken to 
consult the United States and the Dominions and on his return he 
promptly took the matter up in a telegram to the Prime Minister, then 
at Washington ; he felt that Stalin would take our attitude as the ‘acid 
test’ of our sincerity in desiring good relations with his country; in a 
later paper for the War Cabinet he stated the case for making con- 
cessions to Russia in view of the importance of co-operation with her 
after the war; it was to our interest that she should be strong, and in 
any case, unless the Germans won the war, it would clearly be 
impossible to force her to give up territories which she now held. 
But we must not sacrifice the goodwill of the United States to please 
Russia and he argued that this difficult question should be discussed 
with the President forthwith. Mr. Churchill from the outset felt the 
objections strongly. The 1941 frontiers of Russia ‘were acquired by 
acts of aggression in shameful collusion with Hitler’. The transfer of 
the peoples of the Baltic States to Soviet Russia against their will 
would be contrary to all the principles for which we were fighting. In 
any case there could be no question of settling frontiers before the 
Peace Conference. The President was known to hold the same 
opinion. Our sincerity was involved in the maintenance of the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, to which Stalin had subscribed 
and on which we depended for our association with the United 
States. No one could tell how the balance of power would lie at the 
end of the war, but it seemed likely that the Soviet Union would need 
the aid of the United States and the British Empire for reconstruction 
far more than we should then need theirs. 

1 Churchill, IV, 461. 

8 See Leighton and Coakley, pp. 577, 583. 
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The Cabinet on 6th February were deeply divided on the wisdom 
of acceding to the Soviet demands but agreed to explain the position, 
without committing themselves, to President Roosevelt. M. Maisky, 
when informed that we had done so, remarked that it was with Great 
Britain, not the United States, that his government wished to con- 
clude a treaty, and called attention to the long interval since the 
Moscow conversations. Lord Halifax reported that the President’s 
reaction was unfavourable: he was confident that he could reach 
agreement with Stalin direct. This suggestion perturbed the Cabinet ; 
they were anxious to keep negotiations on a tripartite basis, and they 
expressed their views in a memorandum for Mr. Winant, who would 
be seeing the President in a few days. 

On 7th March the Prime Minister asked the President to give us a 
free hand in signing the proposed treaty, and he told Stalin that he 
had made this request. The President failed in a conversation with 
M. Litvinov, the Soviet ambassador at Washington, to change the 
Russian attitude, nor was the American attitude affected by a visit 
of Lord Beaverbrook to Washington. But the Cabinet decided that, 
for the sake of good relations with Russia both during the present 
critical state of the war and after the war, it was necessary to meet the 
Soviet demands, all the more so that, apart from supplying war 
material, we were unable to give the Soviet army direct help ‘in the 
coming German attack in the Ukraine’. Not only was it our official 
policy to give Russia all the help we could, but Members of Parlia- 
ment as well as the President were constantly expressing admiration 
for the Russian armies and desire that we should do more to aid 
their gallant resistance. American opinion, our Ambassador reported, 
was much less sympathetic to Russia, and it was with reluctance that 
the President acquiesced in the British proposed action, though he 
could not approve it.1 On 8th April accordingly the British Cabinet 
agreed to invite Molotov to come to London to negotiate a treaty on 
the basis of the Soviet terms, namely the recognition of Russia’s 
1941 frontier with the Baltic States. 

A few days afterwards President Roosevelt also invited Stalin to 
send Molotov and a general to Washington in the immediate future 
to discuss ‘a very important military proposal involving the utiliza- 
tion of our armed forces in a manner to relieve your critical Western 
Front’. This invitation was no doubt partly intended to mollify the 
Russians who were well aware of the President’s known dislike of their 
territorial claims.? Certainly the three themes of territorial claims, 
Second Front and supplies of munitions were closely connected. 


1 For the reactions of the President and the State Department see Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1942, ITI, 494 ff. (Washington 1961). 

7H. Feis, Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin (Princeton 1957), p. 61, where the President's 
invitation is described as ‘hurried and premature’. Cf. Sherwood, p. 531. 
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Stalin took his time to accept both invitations, and even then an 
interval of a month elapsed before Molotov arrived in London on 
20th May. His arrival had been preceded by hard bargaining 
conducted through Maisky, and conversations seemed again to have 
reached deadlock, largely because the British government refused to 
disinterest themselves in the future of Poland. A way out was event- 
ually found by the adoption of a new form of treaty, which Eden 
had had in mind since the 18th; it dropped all mention of frontiers 
and instead provided for a twenty-years pact of mutual assistance. 

In a minute to Mr. Eden of the following year Mr. Churchill said 
that the reason we sheered off making the agreement in its earlier 
form was the perfectly clear menace of a considerable division of 
opinion in the House of Commons. American influence was no doubt 
potent on both contracting parties; Mr. Winant had a fruitful talk 
with Molotov on the 24th, and the near approach of a German 
summer offensive may well have made the Russians less rigid. At the 
meeting on 22nd May at which the Chiefs of Staff were present 
Molotov asked Churchill what the British government thought of the 
prospects of Soviet success, and what would be their attitude if the 
Soviet failed to hold out against the German effort in 1942. 


But the conclusion of a treaty was by no means the Russians’ only 
purpose. At the first meeting, on 21st May, Molotov said that he had 
come to discuss two questions, that of a treaty and that of a second 
front, and it was the latter which his government considered as on the 
whole the more important. “The question was in a sense a military 
one, and for that reason and because President Roosevelt had suggested 
it he had brought with him a major-general who was informed on 
questions of detail. But the question was primarily a political one, 
and discussion of it should be conducted on political lines with Great 
Britain and the United States.’ 

This statement is curious and, perhaps, illuminating. It seems of a 
piece with Stalin’s often expressed view that the launching of a 
Continental invasion was purely a matter of good will on the part of 
the Western Allies; military considerations need hardly count. We 
have seen him take the same line with regard to the Arctic convoys. 
But it is possible that Molotov meant that the question was one of 
grand strategy. He is reported as having told President Roosevelt 
that the decisive point was whether prospects of Allied success were 
better in 1942 or 1943, implying that Russia’s plight in the latter year 
might be serious.? 


1 Published as Cmd. 6376 (Treaty Series). The Treaty was signed on 26th May and 
ratified at Moscow on 4th July. 
2 See Foreign Relations of the U.S. 1942, III, 576. 
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In his conversations with Mr. Eden in Moscow Stalin had not 
pressed his desire for the opening of a second front in Europe. But 
now, in May, with the near prospect of a renewed German offensive, 
the question had become of extreme importance and Stalin had 
eagerly taken up on 2oth April the President’s suggestion of an ex- 
change of views. The Russian winter offensive had been intended as 
a spoiling attack on a grand scale, to cause the German armies such 
losses in men and material as would cripple the offensive they were 
bound to launch in the spring. In this aim the Russians were partially 
successful. The Germans suffered enormous casualties in battle and 
from the exceptionally severe weather ; they no longer possessed the 
élan of 1941, and the opening of their main offensive was delayed 
until the end of June. But the initial successes of the Russians had 
not forced the enemy to surrender any essential positions and had by 
no means destroyed his offensive power. By the end of March the 
front was more or less stabilized with the Germans still holding 
Kharkov and Dnyetropetrovsk, and on 5th April Hitler announced 
to his staff his intention to resume the initiative. His purpose was to 
‘wipe out the entire defence potential remaining to the Soviets and to 
cut them off as far as possible from their most important sources of 
supply’. He intended to ‘hold the central part of the front, in the 
north to bring about the fall of Leningrad and effect a junction with 
the Finns by land, and on the south wing of the army front to force a 
break-through into the Caucasus area’. The object of this last, main 
operation would be ‘to destroy the enemy before the Don in order to 
gain the oil region in the Caucasian area and to cross the Caucasus 
mountains’, 

In reply to M. Molotov, at the first London meeting, Mr. Churchill 
said that the United States and British governments were resolved to 
invade the Continent as soon as possible with as large a force as 
possible, but the question would have to be explored on technical 
lines; he had already in the previous August suggested to the 
President the construction of the largest possible number of landing- 
craft. 

The matter was further discussed next morning at a private meet- 
ing of which Sir Winston has given an account in his book.? The 
object of his visit, Molotov said, ‘was to learn how the British 
Government viewed the prospects of drawing off in 1942 at least 
forty German divisions from the U.S.S.R.’. The Prime Minister 
explained how greatly the difficulties of an oversea invasion had been 


1 Halder noted in his Diary (2nd July) the losses of the German Armed Forces for the 
year 22nd June, 1941, to 21st June, 1942—killed 271,612, missing 65,730: of these, the 
losses for the five summer months of 1941 were: killed 162,314, missing 33,334; for the five 
winter months: killed 88,977, missing 26,319. 

3 Churchill, IV, 297-300. 
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increased by the coming of air power: this limited our choice to the 
Pas de Calais, the Cherbourg tip and part of the Brest area. We were 
studying the possibility of landing a force in one or more of these 
areas this year, but the crucial point was landing-craft. With the best 
will in the world, however, we could not hope to draw off large 
enemy land-forces from the Eastern front in 1942. In the air it was 
different; in the various theatres we were already containing about 
half the German fighter and a third of the bomber strength, and we 
planned to force air battles over the Continent which would compel 
the Germans to reduce their air-strength in the East unless they were 
prepared to see the whole of their fighter force in the West destroyed. 
We should welcome any sound plan for giving further help to Russia 
this year, but a landing which resulted in a fiasco would not benefit 
Russia or the Allied cause as a whole. 

Molotov then proceeded to Washington, where he arrived on 
29th May. In a conference next day with the President, at which 
Marshall and King were present, he repeated his question whether 
the Western Allies could undertake such offensive action in 1942 as 
would draw off forty German divisions. If so, the war would be 
decided in 1942; if not, the Soviets would fight on alone. He had not, 
he said, received any positive answer in London, but the Prime 
Minister had invited him to pass through London on his way home, 
and had promised him a more concrete answer then. “The President 
then put to General Marshall the query whether developments were 
clear enough so that we could say to Mr. Stalin that we are prepar- 
ing a Second Front. “‘Yes”’, replied the General. The President then 
authorized Mr. Molotov to inform Mr. Stalin that we expect the 
formation of a Second Front this year.’ General Marshall explained 
however that while we had the troops, ‘all adequately trained’, and 
the munitions, ‘the difficulties lay in transport’. 

On the 31st the President discussed with Hopkins, Marshall and 
King the final statement he was to make to Molotov. He was eager to 
encourage the Russians by saying something specific, but was per- 
suaded not to mention August as the date for opening the Second 
Front. At his last meeting with Molotov, on 1st June, he repeated that 
he expected to set up a Second Front in 1942. The official statement 
(issued in Washington and London on 11th June) ran: ‘In the course 
of the conversations full understanding was reached with regard to 
the urgent tasks of creating a Second Front in Europe in 1942.’ This 
Russian draft was accepted by the President in spite of Marshall’s 
plea that 1942 should not be mentioned.? Mr. Roosevelt’s insistence 
was to cause the Allies no small embarrassment. 


1 See Sherwood, pp. 559 ff. 
2 From the record of Professor S. H. Cross, who was present as interpreter. See Sher- 
wood, pp. 565, 575, 581-2; also Foreign Relations of the U.S., 1942, III, 577-83. 
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Although it was admitted that the major share in a cross-Channel 
operation in 1942 must fall to the British, they were not consulted as 
to this statement, and the first they. knew of it was from Molotov on 
his return from the United States. This was the more surprising in 
that on 28th May, before Molotov arrived in Washington, the Prime 
Minister had mentioned to the President ‘the difficulties of 1942’. 

At a meeting on oth June, at which the Prime Minister and Messrs. 
Attlee and Eden were present, Molotov ‘asked the British Govern- 
ment to consider the formation of a Second Front in 1942’. His own 
government, he said, had agreed to consider a reduction in the 
tonnages of supplies under the Protocol (this was an American 
suggestion) if that would make such an operation more possible. The 
President, he added, had expressed his readiness to risk the sacrifice 
of 100,000 to 120,000 men in the first instance ‘even though that might 
lead to a second Dunkirk’; but he himself (Molotov) ‘thought a mere 
six to ten divisions would be ineffective’. 

‘In regard to the question of the Second Front’, the Prime Minister 
is recorded to have said that ‘it was very important that the Soviet 
Government should know exactly where they stood. . . . Actually at 
the present time all preparations were being made to attempt to land 
about six divisions in France in the autumn of this year. . . . But 
whether it were to be actually attempted or not must depend on the 
situation when the time came. . . . It was not a question of providing 
large vessels such as those used in the Russian convoys, but of special 
landing craft. . . . Therefore he did not see how the President’s 
proposal to cut Russian tonnage requirements would help towards 
the solution of the problem involved in effecting a landing on a 
highly fortified strip of coast. . . . While all preparations were going 
forward for an attempted landing on this scale, he must not be taken 
as promising that when the time came the force would actually be 
put ashore. . . . His Majesty’s Government were also studying the 
possibility of undertaking an operation in the Far North, in the 
Petsamo region, if that would be of any interest to the Soviet Govern- 
ment’. ... So much for 1942. But, ‘as M. Molotov knew, British and 
American armies were fully resolved to invade the Continent in 1943 
to the strength perhaps of forty or fifty divisions, which would increase 
subsequently to the limit of possibility’. Mr. Churchill ‘quite under- 
stood that there was a danger point in 1942 and that Germany might 
be stronger in the West in 1943. Therefore he would be very glad if it 
were possible to do in 1942 what was planned to do in 1943’. 

Molotov thanked him for his statement as to the possibility of 
landing six divisions this year and of an operation in the North. The 
Russians would welcome the latter but it would not be the equivalent 
of a real second front in 1942. 

In order to make the British position absolutely clear, the Prime 
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Minister on the following evening (10th June) handed an arde 
mémotre! containing the following paragraphs to Molotov, by whom, 
he told the Cabinet, it had been well received : 


‘We are making preparations for a landing on the Continent in 

August or September 1942. As already explained, the main 

limiting factor to the size of the landing force is the availability of 
special landing-craft. Clearly, however, it would not further 

either the Russian cause or that of the Allies as a whole if, for the 

sake of action at any price, we embarked on some operation 

which ended in disaster and gave the enemy an opportunity for 

glorification at our discomfiture. It is impossible to say in advance: 
whether the situation will be such as to make this operation 

feasible when the time comes. We can therefore give no promise 

in the matter, but, provided that it appears sound and sensible, 

we shall not hesitate to put our plans into effect.’ 


At the Cabinet on 11th June at which the Prime Minister re- 
ported his discussions with Molotov it was generally agreed that we 
should not attempt any major landing on the Continent in 1942 
unless we intended to stay there and that all plans and preparations 
for such a landing ‘should be pressed forward with the greatest 
vigour, on the understanding that the operation should not be 
launched except in conditions which held out a good prospect of 
success’. This decision was to prove of the highest importance. 

On the same day, in announcing in the House of Commons the 
conclusion of the treaty,? the Foreign Secretary quoted without 
comment the communiqué drafted by Molotov and agreed to by the 
President. It would indeed have been impossible to give any ex- 
planation without either providing the enemy with valuable informa- 
tion or dissociating ourselves in some way from the Americans. which 
was obviously undesirable. Making a virtue of necessity Eden had 
pointed out to Molotov that the imprecise statement would be useful 
in keeping the enemy guessing. But it had evident disadvantages 
which were promptly to appear. 

Our Ambassador in Russia, Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, reported 
that the signing of the treaty had greatly improved both popular 
and official feelings towards Great Britain. But, in spite of the clear 
warning conveyed by the Prime Minister to Molotov both in con- 
versation and in writing, the Russians, said the Ambassador, were 
assuming that a second front would be opened that year and took the 
line that they had received a pledge binding both the United States 
and Great Britain. On instructions from the Foreign Office he 
reminded Molotov on 4th July of the guarded wording of Mr. 
Churchill’s aide mémoire ; Molotov had replied that the British attitude 


1 Printed in full in Appendix IVa. 
2H. of C. Debates, 11th June, Vol. 380, column 1352. See Appendix IVb. 
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had been made clear to him and the Soviet Government ‘under- 
stood it well’. It was out of the question, however, that the Ambas- 
sador should contradict the Russian assertions publicly, and so the 
Russian people might sincerely believe that a precise obligation had 
been accepted. But the Soviet government had no excuse. No doubt 
their endorsement of the popular belief encouraged the spirit of 
resistance at times when things were going badly at the front, and the 
allegation could be useful as an additional reproach when relations 
with the Allies became strained again over the intermission of the 
Arctic convoys. 


Unfortunately the Prime Minister had yet another disappointment 
to announce in his message to Stalin of 17th July. The ade mémoire 
of roth June presented to Molotov had suggested the dispatch of 
six R.A.F. squadrons (four fighter and two fighter-bomber) to 
Murmansk in order to release Russian squadrons for employment 
elsewhere, or a revival of the Petsamo project. Were the Russians 
interested? No answer was received until the 2oth, when, after a 
reminder from Mr. Churchill, Stalin thanked him for the ‘promise’ to 
send six squadrons and asked when they would arrive. As to the 
suggestion of joint operations in the far north, Stalin liked the idea 
but asked whether British naval and land forces were to take part, 
and, if so, on what scale.! 

The Prime Minister’s suggestion of such operations had caused 
some embarrassment to the Chiefs of Staff. It will be remembered 
that the Petsamo project had been raised by Stalin with Mr. Eden in 
December and soon dropped by the Russians for reasons which the 
British never understood. The British had not then been asked to 
supply land-forces. But the Prime Minister had long had in mind a 
more ambitious scheme in the far north, to which he always re- 
mained faithful, though he could never win for it any enthusiasm on 
the part of his military advisers.2 He mentioned it to the President at 
the end of May as a landing in the north of Norway which seemed 
“necessary to ensure the flow of our supplies next year to Russia’. It 
would involve the capture of the airfields used by the Germans, and 
‘if the going was good’, he told the Chiefs of Staff, ‘we could advance 
gradually southward, unrolling the Nazi map of Europe from the 
top’. The operation would be carried out in the first instance in- 
dependently of the Russians, Study by the Joint Planners and the 
Chiefs of Staff convinced them that a much larger force than the 
Prime Minister had thought would be needed and the C.I.G.S. 


1 Soviet Correspondence, I, 51. 


* For ‘Jupiter’ see note at end of Chap. xxvu. 
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considered the whole idea thoroughly unsound.! Nevertheless at a 
meeting with the Prime Minister on 8th June, when prospects of 
‘Sledgehammer’ were fading, they agreed to study it further; it was 
at this meeting that the offer of six squadrons to the Russians was 
approved. The aircraft were to be dispatched by the northern sea- 
route, but the unhappy fate of P.Q. 17 caused the cancellation of the 
next convoy, in which they were to have sailed, and the suspension of 
later ones. So the Prime Minister had to explain to Stalin that the 
‘obstacles to sending further convoys at the present time equally 
prevent our sending land forces and air forces for operations in 
Northern Norway.” He suggested, however, that ‘our officers should 
forthwith consider together what combined operations may be 
possible in or after October, when there is a reasonable amount of 
darkness’, | 

To this suggestion Stalin returned no answer. But the Soviet 
Ambassador had already informed the Foreign Office (on 18th July) 
that ‘in view of the difficult situation on the Soviet-German front 
Soviet troops are in no position to take an active part in the opera- 
tion in the region of Murmansk or Kirkenes’. 

Stalin’s exasperation, as was said above, is understandable. After 
the spring thaw fighting had begun again in the south. By the end of 
May the Germans had conquered all the Crimea except the fortress 
of Sevastopol, which held out until 1st July, and had repulsed 
Timoshenko’s offensive directed towards Kharkov. In June they 
carried out with success limited advances in that region, prior to 
launching their main offensive on 28th June. By 23rd July, the date 
of Stalin’s message, Army Group B under General von Weichs had 
conquered most of the country on the right bank of the Don from 
Voronezh to its mouth, including nearly the whole of the Donetz 
basin, and were pushing forward in a south-easterly direction. On that 
day, the 23rd, Rostov fell, but the Germans failed to encircle the 
large numbers of Russian troops which they had hoped to. Their 
captures in all these operations were however very large. By the 
middle of the month their thoughts were already turning to Stalin- 
grad and they knew that the city would be obstinately defended.® 

On the same day, 23rd July, claiming that in the course of a 
campaign of little more than three weeks the far-reaching objectives 
which he set for the southern wing on the Eastern front had to all 
intents and purposes been attained, Hitler issued a fresh directive.‘ 


1 See Bryant, p. 340. 

3 Soviet Correspondence, 1, 54. The need to send this message was the more regrettable in 
that Stalin had recently agreed that 40 American bombers on their way to Russia might 
be diverted to Egypt. Jbid., 52. 

3 Halder’s Diary, 16.7, on which day he speaks of ‘the forthcoming battle of Stalingrad’ 

* Fuehrer Directive 45 of 23.7. 
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After destroying the enemy forces south of the Don, Army Group A 
under Field-Marshal List was to capture the entire east coast of the 
Black Sea; another force was to cross the River Kuban and occupy 
the plateau of Maikop and Armavir, while a third was to capture the 
Grozny area. Subsequently the far more important Baku oilfields 
were to be captured by an advance along the Caspian coast. ‘Because 
of the decisive importance of the petroleum production of the 
Caucasus for the continuation of the war,’ the German Air Force was 
not to attack the production centres and tank installations there, or 
the trans-shipment ports in the Black Sea, unless this was absolutely 
necessary for the success of the Army’s operations.! 

Compared with these vast movements, executed or in prospect, the 
British offers of assistance to the Russians could not seem other than 
paltry. But the German advance towards the Caucasus implied also a 
serious threat to the British position in the Middle East. To this 
theatre we must now return. 


1 On this same day, 23rd July, Halder speaks of ‘a fit of insane rage’ on Hitler’s part, in 
which he violently attacks the General Staff. ‘The situation is getting more and more 
intolerable. ...’ 


CHAPTER XXVI 
GAZALA—TOBRUK—ALAMEIN 


OMMEL’S nposte in January had been an inspired im- 
provisation. His offensive in May had been long planned 


and had secured priority over the assault on Malta. 

He opened his attack punctually on the evening of 26th May. He 
had at his disposal two German armoured divisions and one motor- 
ized, and two light infantry regiments; one Italian armoured divi- 
sion, one motorized and four non-motorized ;? some 320 German and 
some 240 Italian tanks. Against him Ritchie had, in his two Corps 
(13th and goth), two armoured divisions (1st and 7th, comprising 
three armoured brigade groups besides three motor brigades or 
brigade groups and two infantry brigade groups), two Army tank 
brigades, and three infantry divisions (50th, 1st and 2nd South 
African), with a further infantry division (5th Indian) directly under 
Army command. The British armour consisted of 575 cruiser and 
light tanks (167 Grants) and 276 infantry tanks, with 145 cruisers 
(75 Grants) of the rst Armoured Brigade under orders to join.® In the 
air the enemy had in North Africa 497 serviceable aircraft (312 
German); the British Desert Air Force about 190, not counting 
reinforcements available at no great distance.‘ 

The intricate story of the Battle of Gazala, which by the end of 
June had Rommel’s forces pressing against the Alamein defences 
sixty miles from Alexandria, has been fully told by General Playfair. 

The British prepared position extended some 45 miles from 
Gazala on the coast to Bir Hacheim inland; it consisted of a series of 
manned ‘boxes’, at unequal intervals from one another, covered by a 
belt of minefields. The port of Tobruk lay another 40 miles to the 
east of Gazala. 


1 See Chap. xvm, pp. 443. 

3 15th and 21st Panzer, goth Light; 15th Light Infantry Brigade; Ariete, Trieste, Pavia, 
Brescia, Trento, Sabratha. 

* Comparison of respective tank strengths needs caution. Not only were numbers being 
continually altered by casualties and by their repair or replacement from reserve, but 
numbers alone mean little. What mattered was superiority in manceuvrability, reliability, 
armour, range and penetration of guns and anti-tank guns. For detailed analysis see 
Playfair, III, 214-15, 220, App. 8. See also Crisis in the Desert (S. African Official History, 
1952), pp. 10-13; Liddell Hart, The Tanks (1959), II, 154-7. Rommel (Rommel Papers, p. 
245) writes: ‘It had repeatedly been the superiority of certain German weapons over me 
British equivalents that had been our salvation.’ 

‘The rest of the R.A.F. in the Middle East (not under Coningham’ 8 Samana) 
amounted to ‘some 739 serviceable aircraft’. The Axis had about 1000 (215 German) 
serviceable aircraft scattered about the Mediterranean, excluding Libya and the mainland 
of Italy. Playfair, III, 220-1. 
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During the night of 26th/27th May Rommel led his mobile forces 
round the southern flank of the British position, hoping to destroy the 
British armour, surround and isolate the other British formations by 
attacks from east and west, and capture Tobruk within four days. 
These hopes were not fulfilled. Both sides lost heavily in tanks; by the 
night of the 29th the German armour, short of ammunition and fuel, 
was stranded and pinned against the eastern side of the minefields. 
But now the tide turned. The British lost their opportunity and 
Rommel soon regained the initiative, having opened passages 
through the minefield for his supply columns. 

A British attack on 5th June on the German armour in ‘the 
Cauldron’ failed with heavy loss, largely owing to a lack of co- 
ordination of the command. On the night of the roth/11th the Free 
French garrison of Bir Hacheim were forced to withdraw after 
several days’ gallant defence. The 12th and 13th saw the decisive 
defeat of the British armour in the area round the track-junction 
known as ‘Knightsbridge’, north-east of the Cauldron. The three 
British armoured brigades, whose tank strength on the morning of 
the 12th was Just over 200 (83 Grants, 59 Crusaders, 64 Stuarts), had 
lost half their tanks by noon on the 13th and were yet further 
seriously reduced by nightfall.1 Our forward bases were now in danger 
and stores were removed from Belhamed (about 20 miles south-east 
of Tobruk) with its million and a half gallons of motor-fuel.? There 
was danger also to the two divisions (50th and 1st South African) of 
General Gott’s 13th Corps holding their positions from Gazala 
southwards. Ritchie, with Auchinleck’s approval, had decided on the 
evening of the 12th not to withdraw them, but on the morning of the 
14th he ordered Gott to bring them back into Army Reserve, which 
as it turned out meant a retirement to the Egyptian frontier. 
Auchinleck sanctioned this decision, but insisted that Eighth Army 
must hold positions west and south of Tobruk, and it was his inten- 
tion that the two withdrawn divisions should be available for this 


purpose.® 


Another difficult decision was now involved, with regard to Tobruk, 
then garrisoned by 2nd South African Division. Apart from the vast 
stores which it contained, Tobruk was valuable as a port so long 
as it could be protected from the air. It was also valuable as a 


1 See Playfair, III, 240-3; Liddell Hart, op. cit., II, 178-80. 

? Playfair, III, 245 ff. 

? 1st S. African Division and part of 50th retired along the coast, while the rest of 50th 
(less one brigade which had been lost after stubborn fighting in the Cauldron) broke 
through the Italian position and reached the frontier by a circuitous route through the 
desert. 
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fortress threatening the flank of a force advancing against Egypt: 
it would have to be either captured or masked. But its importance 
had been inflated sentimentally by its long siege in 1941 and its 
connexion with Dominion forces, then Australian and now South 
African. 

Auchinleck had laid down in February that Eighth Army was to 
retain the use of Tobruk as long as possible, but was not to hold it if 
in danger of investment. Now it was clearly in danger of investment 
and a decision was called for. The Commander-in-Chief was still 
determined that the fortress must not be invested, which implied that 
in the last resort it should be evacuated after the destruction of such 
stores as could not be removed. Ritchie, less confident of his ability to 
keep the enemy away from Tobruk, proposed ‘to fight alongside 
Tobruk and to prevent it being invested’ but, if he failed, ‘to allow 
Tobruk to be invested rather than to order the garrison to fight its 
way out in difficult circumstances’. He was afraid that Rommel by a 
rapid advance might block the eastern exits. 

The Commander-in-Chief was now receiving anxious messages 
from London. Up to the end of May reports from Cairo had sounded 
satisfactory. As the days passed the delay was disappointing, but as 
late as 11th June the Prime Minister complimented Ritchie on ‘his 
dogged and resolute fighting’. ‘Although, of course, one hopes for 
success by manoeuvre or counter-stroke, nevertheless we have no 
reason to fear a prolonged batatlle d’usure. This must wear down 
Rommel worse than Ritchie because of our superior communica- 
tions.’ Two days earlier he had told Auchinleck that he might expect 
to receive the 8th Armoured and 44th Infantry Divisions from home, 
then rounding Africa, unless Australia were threatened with serious 
invasion, which seemed very unlikely in view of the Japanese losses in 
the Coral Sea and Midway battles. On 14th June, however, after the 
evacuation of Bir Hacheim and the defeat of our armour at Knights- 
bridge, the Prime Minister was perturbed to hear that the two divi- 
sions in the Gazala position were being withdrawn; he presumed 
there was no question in any case of giving up Tobruk, and added 
that the C.I.G.S. agreed with him. Tobruk had not so far been 
mentioned from Cairo, but Auchinleck next day (15th) assured Mr. 
Churchill that although he did not intend that Eighth Army should 
be besieged there, he had no intention whatever of giving up Tobruk. 
The Prime Minister was evidently not altogether reassured by this 
reply and signalled on the same day: ‘We are glad to have your 
assurance that you have no intention of giving up Tobruk. War 
Cabinet interpret .. . your telegram to mean that if the need arises, 
General Ritchie would leave as many troops in Tobruk as are 


1 See above, Chap. xvi, p. 440. 
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necessary to hold the place for certain.’ There is no mention of Tobruk 
in the minutes of the War Cabinet meeting on Monday, 15th June, 
at which the Chiefs of Staff were present, but no doubt the Prime 
Minister expressed the sense of his colleagues and advisers. Auchin- 
leck took refuge in a compromise. He signalled on the 16th to Ritchie: 
‘Although I have made it clear to you Tobruk must not be invested, I 
realize that its garrison may be isolated for short periods until our 
counter-offensive can be launched.’ And to the Prime Minister : ‘War 
Cabinet interpretation is correct. General Ritchie is putting into 
Tobruk what he considers an adequate force to hold it, even should it 
become temporarily isolated by enemy.’ Auchinleck still hoped of 
course that this would not occur, but that it would be possible to hold 
the enemy away from the eastern approaches to the fortress. He 
signalled to the C.I.G.S. on the 19th, however, that Tobruk was 
temporarily isolated but was strongly held by 2nd South African 
Division with two other brigade groups, some fifty infantry tanks and 
artillery and supplies, it was believed, for eighty days; Ritchie and 
Gott both had great confidence in the commander’s ability to carry 
out his task. 

In the light of this exchange of signals one can understand Mr. 
Churchill’s dismay when in discussion with President Roosevelt at 
the White House on 21st June the news was broken to him that Tobruk 
had fallen. This, he said, was one of the heaviest blows he had 
received during the war. Apart from the shattering effect on Com- 
monwealth prestige it involved the loss of some 33,000 men taken 
prisoner and huge quantities of stores. 

Rommel, after his defeat of our armour in the Knightsbridge area, 
had proceeded to mop up our various strong-points west and south of 
Tobruk, and now, supported by the concentrated onslaught of 150 
bombers, led the Panzer divisions to a vigorous assault on the 
fortress from the south-east. The Desert Air Force had been com- 
pelled to abandon their airfields within range, and Ritchie could do 
nothing to help. 

The reasons for the disaster, says General Playfair, are plain 
enough. In view of the Middle East decision in February not to accept 
a second siege the defences had not been properly kept in repair. 
Neither Auchinleck nor Ritchie realized the extent of the defeat of 
their armour and their consequent inability to hold up the onrush of 
Rommel’s victorious columns. The local commander was in- 
experienced and any plans that had been made for resisting a full- 
scale attack from an unexpected quarter miscarried. Neither 
Auchinleck nor Ritchie appears to have, at this time, contemplated 


1 See p. 628 below; Churchill, IV, 343. 
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the evacuation of the fortress, so it is unlikely that the intervention 
from London affected the result.! 

The long battle had evidently been sadly mismanaged. After the 
Knightsbridge defeat the Minister of State in Cairo, Mr. Casey, 
reported to the Prime Minister that, while he had all possible confi- 
dence in the Commander-in-Chief himself as regards his leadership 
and the way he was conducting the battle, he only wished that he 
could be in two places at once—in Cairo and directing the Eighth 
Army’s battle in person. He had even thought that it would be a good 
thing that Auchinleck should go forward and do so. This was in line 
with the Prime Minister’s own suggestion to Auchinleck just before 
the battle started, but the General for the present remained un- 
persuaded. 


The abortive British offensive had been closely related in the 
minds of the Prime Minister and Chiefs of Staff to the passage of 
supplies to Malta. Ever since the glorious failure of the March convoy 
they had been racking their brains as to how this was to be brought 
about. It might well have been supposed that our inability to re- 
cover the Benghazi and Derna airfields had sealed the island’s fate. 
Even to fly-in Spitfires had required special naval operations from 
Gibraltar. But in mid-June an ambitious dual operation was carried 
out, in which convoys were sailed simultaneously from Gibraltar 
(‘Harpoon’) and Alexandria (‘Vigorous’). Seventeen merchant 
ships sailed in the two convoys, but only two—from the west—reached 
Malta, carrying 15,000 tons of stores ; these, it was calculated, should, 
if the harvest was good, enable the island to hold out, so far as food was 
concerned, until the end of September. It was accordingly decided 
not to attempt to run a convoy in July.? 

The enemy’s high command also, and especially the Italians, had 
Malta in mind. According to Comando Supremo’s directive of 5th 
May operations in Africa were to end by 2oth June, and even if 
Tobruk were taken the advance was not to proceed beyond Sollum. 
Operation ‘Herkules’? against Malta was to follow early in July. 
Kesselring however, at Rome on roth June, in view of Rommel’s 
success so far, obtained for him an extension of time which would 
involve the postponement of the Malta operation for three or four 
weeks, viz. until the first half of August. Mussolini, anxious as to the 
naval shortage of fuel-oil, asked that it should not be delayed later 
than August; he wrote that otherwise it could not take place that 
year, and he appealed to Hitler on this point. 





1 For the Tobruk episode see Playfair, III, 245-g and Chap. x1; Crisis in the Desert 
Chaps. vmi—x1; Connell, Chap. xx; Kennedy, The Business of War, pp. 242-5. 
2 See Playfair, III, Chap. xm; Roskill, II, Chap. n. 
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The German Naval Staff were also pressing : from the point of view 
of strategy they considered the occupation of Malta ‘an absolute 
necessity’, and the conditions might never again be so favourable.! 
But Hitler remained sceptical: he distrusted Italian efficiency, and 
German forces were tied down on the Eastern front. And now 
Rommel’s easy capture of Tobruk offered a dazzling alternative. 
Rommel himself, who had just been promoted Field-Marshal, was 
urging that he should be allowed to defeat the enemy in position at 
Sollum and continue the pursuit deep into Egypt. His main reason, 
he has written, was to destroy ‘the tattered remnants of the Eighth 
Army’ before they had been strongly reinforced from the Middle 
East, in which case ‘the British would have nothing left in Egypt 
capable of opposing our advance to Alexandria and the Suez Canal’.? 
On the same day, 23rd June, Hitler wrote to Mussolini declaring that 
this was a historic moment which might alter the whole course of the 
war. In 1941, he said, the British, though they were almost within 
sight (ste) of Tripoli, had withdrawn forces for Greece instead of 
pushing ahead. This had enabled the Germans and Italians to re- 
conquer Cyrenaica, and they must not now make the same mistake 
as the British. If on the other hand the enemy was given no respite he 
might even be forced to evacuate Egypt, with consequences of world- 
wide significance. The German offensive in the East, which was being 
prepared by opening the route through Sevastopol, would help to 
bring about the downfall of the whole eastern fabric of the British 
Empire. 

Mussolini agreed that this was the historic moment for the con- 
quest of Egypt but insisted that air reinforcements must be sent to 
Sicily in order to neutralize Malta which was again taking toll of 
convoys to Africa. Kesselring at a conference at Derna on the 25th 
gave practical reasons for not advancing beyond El Alamein; 
Cavallero said that it would be useless to proceed into Egypt unless 
Malta was again under pressure, to which Kesselring replied that the 
Axis was not strong enough to carry out the two operations at the 
same time. At a further conference next day (26th) Rommel an- 
nounced that the army was preparing to attack the Mersa Matruh- 
Siwa line that afternoon and that the offensive would be continued 
either to Alexandria or via Cairo to the Suez Canal; if his tanks 
succeeded in breaking through the enemy positions that afternoon 
they should be in Cairo or Alexandria by the goth. The upshot of 
these discussions was that Mussolini ordered that the main body of 
the Axis forces should first occupy the pass between the Arab Gulf 
and the Quattara Depression (viz. the Alamein position) and that 


1FLN.C. 17th June. 
2*The Eighth Army was now extremely weak, with a core of only two fresh infantry 
divisions’ (presumably New Zealand and 1oth Indian Divisions), Rommel Papers, p. 233. 
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when the enemy’s resistance had been broken the advance should be 
continued to reach the Suez Canal. So the fateful decision was taken 
which saved Malta from a repetition of her April ordeal. Mussolini 
left for Africa on the 29th, prepared for a triumphal entry into Cairo; 
on 2nd July he telegraphed instructions to Rome concerning the 
future government of Egypt.! Success and Hitler had persuaded him 
to agree to the postponement of ‘Herkules’, but Cavallero, Kessel- 
ring and von Rintelen were all of opinion that these far-reaching 
schemes for advance into the Delta were a mistake so long as the 
supply position was so precarious. 

Mr. Churchill was always at his best when things looked really bad 
and on the 22nd he signalled to Auchinleck that though ‘naturally 
disconcerted’ by news which might well put us back to where we 
were eighteen months ago he did not feel despondent about the 
defence of the Delta. He hoped no one would be unduly impressed by 
the spectacular blows which the enemy had struck at us. The main 
thing now was for the Commander-in-Chief to inspire all his forces 
with ‘an intense will to resist and strive and not to accept the freak 
decisions produced by Rommel’s handful of heavy armour’. The 
United States authorities were promising the utmost help, and the 
President had already ordered the 2nd United States Armoured 
Division to leave for Suez; this generous offer was a few days later at 
General Marshall’s suggestion converted into the still more accept- 
able offer of 300 Sherman tanks and 100 self-propelled guns, which 
should arrive before the end of August. Help in the air was also 
forthcoming. As emergency measures the President allowed the 
retention in Egypt of the ‘Halpro’ force of heavy bombers intended to 
bomb the Rumanian oilfields before proceeding to China and the 
diversion to Egypt of a small force of heavy bombers in India recently 
transferred to Stilwell’s command. Moreover three Groups in the 
United States—one heavy bomber, one medium bomber and one 
fighter—and a light bomber squadron were to reinforce the Middle 
East as soon as possible.? 

In London the Cabinet met on Sunday night, 21st June, with Mr. 
Attlee in the chair, to consider the situation in the Middle East in the 
light of the news of the fall of Tobruk received that day. They were 
concerned with two issues : to approve the proposal of the Middle East 
Defence Committee that Eighth Army should fight only a delaying 
action at the Egyptian frontier (Sollum) and put up its main resist- 
ance at Mersa Matruh 125 miles farther east, and to consider an 
appeal for reinforcements. The Middle East’s proposal rested on our 
weakness in armour, without which the frontier defences were 
untenable, whereas a further retreat would lengthen the enemy’s 

1 Ciano Diaries. 

2 Matloff and Snell, pp. 246-9. 
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communications and give more time for our reinforcements to arrive. 
The Cabinet somewhat reluctantly approved the proposal, while ex- 
pressing their view that the frontier position should be held as long as 
possible. The need for reinforcements, especially for heavy bombers 
from the United States, was urged in a signal from Mr. Casey, who 
had more than once before emphasized this point; we also required 
more submarines in the Mediterranean. The Chief of the Air Staff 
and the First Sea Lord explained the difficulties in meeting these 
requests, but it was agreed to divert to the Middle East from India 127 
tanks and 24 Hurricanes which could arrive in the first half of July. 

The event soon showed that so far from being able to stop the 
enemy on the frontier we could not stop him at Mersa Matruh either, 
where Auchinleck had looked forward on the 23rd to fighting ‘a 
decisive battle . . . under many advantages for us’. Things were 
evidently going very wrong. Characteristically taking full responsi- 
bility himself for all that had happened, he suggested to the C.I.G.S., 
then in Washington, that he should be relieved of his command.! 
‘For this theatre,’ he said, ‘originality is essential and a change is 
quite probably desirable on this account alone, apart from all other 
considerations such as loss of influence due to lack of success, absence 
of luck, and all the other things which affect the morale of an army. 
It occurred to me that you might want to use Alexander who is due 
here in a day or two [from India].’ 

His suggestion was not accepted, but his decision on the 25th to 
take over command of Eighth Army himself from General Ritchie 
was approved by the War Cabinet, by the Prime Minister and by the 
C.I.G.S., all of whom expressed their full confidence in him. This was 
perhaps an overstatement, but undoubtedly the change gave wide- 
spread satisfaction, though it laid on Auchinleck a double burden of 
responsibility. The temporary appointment of Ritchie in the crisis of 
November 1941 was justifiable, but it would have been natural and 
fairer to Ritchie, when the front was stabilized in February, to 
entrust the command to an officer with greater experience. As it was, 
Auchinleck had thought it necessary to be constantly advising and 
supervising Ritchie. Unfortunately the change was now made too 
late to prevent the disorganized retreat of the army, but not too late 
for the enemy to be held at the last ditch. 

Auchinleck was at pains to explain to the Prime Minister the factors 
which counted in desert warfare. ‘Infantry,’ he said, ‘cannot win 
battles in the desert so long as the enemy has superiority in armour. 
Guns and armour and just enough infantry to give them and their 
supply organizations local protection are what is needed . . . we 
cannot have too many guns or too many tanks, and the tanks must 
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be American medium tanks which can stand up to German tanks, 
and not Crusaders with only 2-pounder guns in them, though 
Crusaders with 6-pounder guns should be all right.’ Moreover, he 
said, “we have learnt by experience that troops fresh from United 
Kingdom are a liability rather than an asset in desert fighting until 
they have had the requisite training’. We are ‘trying to train an army 
and use it on the battlefield at the same time’. This applied to com- 
manders, for we were still ‘an amateur army fighting professionals’. 

Throughout these critical days the work of our air forces in attack- 
ing the enemy’s advancing columns was invaluable. The Minister of 
State reported that Tedder, who was ‘a tower of strength and 
common sense’, had also gone forward on the 25th to give personal 
encouragement to the officers and men of the Desert Air Force, and 
the Air Marshal received a message of appreciation from the War 
Cabinet. Tedder replied on the 26th that Air Vice-Marshal Coning- 
ham’s force had for the past 36 hours put forth an effort which 1s 
unique.! 

On taking over command from Ritchie, Auchinleck was deter- 
mined at all costs ‘to keep Eighth Army in being’. He reversed the 
decision to make a final stand at Matruh and decided to hold the 
enemy at El Alamein 120 miles farther east, where the existence of 
the impassable Quattara Depression 38 miles from the coast created 
a position whose flanks could not be turned. His decision was a wise 
one, for despite the arrival of the fresh New Zealand Division (from 
Syria) at Matruh the enemy broke through there after hard fighting 
on the 26th, 27th and 28th. By the goth the Eighth Army was back at 
E] Alamein. 


At this most anxious moment, when the fate of Egypt hung in the 
balance, the Prime Minister was called upon to fight a battle of his 
own on the home front. Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, chairman of the 
House of Commons Select Committee on National Expenditure and 
of the Conservative Foreign Affairs Committee, had tabled, on 25th 
June, a motion of no confidence in the central direction of the war. 
He had, it is fair to say, offered to postpone his motion, but Mr. 
Churchill insisted that in order to avoid possible misunderstandings 
abroad the issue must be settled at once. On the same two days, 
ist and 2nd July, the Lords likewise debated a motion calling atten- 
tion to the conduct of the war with special reference to events in 
North Africa and in the Mediterranean. 

The people, it was said by a recent member of the War Cabinet, 
had received the news of the fall of Tobruk with bewilderment and 
bitter disappointment. They had never felt so profound a shock since 


1 Cf. Rommel Papers, p. 245; ‘continuous round-the-clock bombing by the R.A.F.’ 
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the dark days of Dunkirk. Things had gone wrong when they ought 
not to have gone wrong. Mr. Churchill himself admitted ‘a recession 
of our hopes and prospects in the Middle East and in the Mediter- 
ranean unequalled since the Fall of France’. 

The speakers pressed for an explanation of our recent disasters. 
Why was our Army not better armed and equipped with guns and 
tanks? Why had we no dive bombers? Why no transport aircraft? 
Who was responsible for the decision to hold Tobruk and who for 
the decision to surrender it? Did not the whole course of events show 
that Mr. Churchill was taking too much upon himself? The cry was 
again raised for a super-chief of staffs, and much of the argument of 
the earlier debates was repeated.' A novel suggestion, however, put 
forward by the mover of the resolution, was that a royal duke should 
be appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Army.’ 

Captain Lyttelton in the Commons and Lord Beaverbrook in the 
Lords, defending the government, told the story of gun and tank 
production. The bareness of the country in June 1940 had forced us 
to concentrate on the most urgent needs. “There come times 1n war,’ 
said Captain Lyttelton, ‘when we cannot afford to interrupt the 
production of serviceable but inferior weapons in order to work out at 
leisure the prototypes and production of weapons which, when they 
come into the hands of the troops, would surpass those in the hands of 
the enemy.’ ‘Urgency and crisis,’ he said, ‘are the foes of reliability 
and perfect mechanical design.’ 

Taking a broad view, Mr. Churchill claimed that the strength and 
prospects of the United Nations had greatly improved since the turn 
of the year. The outstanding feature was the steady resistance of 
Russia, coupled with the fact that so far Hitler had opened no major 
offensive against her.’ The second feature of importance was the 
growth of Allied air-power. Moreover India and Ceylon were now 
strongly defended and, thanks to the brilliant American naval 
victories, a mass invasion of Australia was highly improbable. The 
duty of the House, he declared, was to sustain the government or 
change it. Much harm had been done abroad by the two-days debate 
in May. A decision was called for. He had no intention of surrender- 
ing the part he played in the general conduct and supervision of the 
war. He again summarized the existing system, referring without 
comment to the machinery of ‘the Combined General Staff’—thus 
confidently assuming that the organ so often asked for already 
existed.4 In no circumstances would he agree to be stripped of his 


1 See Chap. xvi above. 

* See H. of C. Debates, Vol. 381, column 228. 

* The German summer offensive had actually started on 28th June. 

* It is clear from the context that Mr. Churchill was not referring to the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. 
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responsibilities for Defence to make way for some military figure or 
other unnamed personage to assume the general conduct of the war 
and dominate the government by threats of resignation. He called 
upon the House to reduce the assailants of the administration to 
‘contemptible proportions’ by their votes and show the world that 
there was ‘a strong solid Government in Britain’. 

His critics succeeded in raising 25 votes against 475 for the Govern- 
ment. There had in fact been something unreal, almost absurd, about 
the debate from the beginning, since, whereas the mover of the 
resolution demanded that Mr. Churchill’s powers should be re- 
stricted, the seconder, Sir Roger Keyes, complained that the Prime 
Minister was obstructed by the Chiefs of Staff, and especially by the 
First Sea Lord, and ought to have a freer hand. The Admiral said 
that it would be ‘a deplorable disaster if the Prime Minister had to 
go’, though this would have been the inevitable result if the motion 
had been carried. 


For some days it was not certain that even the Alamein position 
would hold. The 50th and roth Indian Divisions had been with- 
drawn to the Delta to reorganize and refit after fighting their way 
out from Matruh. Our armour was very weak, though numerically 
superior to the enemy’s, and the rest of the troops engaged in the 
long retreat were bewildered; the breaking up of formations into 
small battle-groups had increased their disorganization. The gth 
Australian Division, though now in Egypt, had not yet arrived at the 
front and 8th Armoured Division was still on the sea.? 

Had Rommel been able to mount a strong attack in the first days 
of July he would no doubt have succeeded in forcing his way through 
to the Delta, but he too had suffered heavy casualties and his troops 
were exhausted. Since Gazala he had been reinforced by the Italian 
Littorio Armoured Division, but his formations were now far below 
strength.” At Matruh he had only 60 tanks. In spite of the loot he had 
secured at Tobruk his ever-lengthening line of communication and 
the constant interference of the Royal Air Force made maintenance 
extremely difficult. At sea, too, revived activity in Malta after the 
recall of Luftwaffe formations to Russia was showing results in the 
sinking of his supply ships. Rommel also complained bitterly of the 
inefficiency and slackness of the Italian supply system in Rome.® His 
army was in fact at the end of its tether. 


1 The infantry formations holding the Alamein position were the New Zealand, 1st 
South African and 5th Indian Divisions, and 18th Indian Brigade just arrived from Iraq. 
For ‘battle-groups’ see Playfair, III, 254, 286, and 342; Sir H. Kippenberger, Infantry 
Brigadier (O.U.P. 1949), p. 138. 

2 B. Liddell Hart, The Tanks (1959), II, 187. 

* Figures in Playfair, III, 327; Rommel Papers, pp. 243, 266. 
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Nevertheless the Commanders-in-Chief in Egypt were bound to 
make provision for the possibility of our resistance at El Alamein 
giving way. In a ‘most secret and personal’ appreciation addressed to 
the C.I.G.S. on 28th June Auchinleck said that he could not resume 
the offensive until his armoured force had been rebuilt; his intention, 
with which Tedder agreed, was to keep Eighth Army in being as a 
mobile field-force and resist by every possible means any further 
attempt by the enemy to advance eastwards. Should withdrawal 
from Alamein be forced on us the bulk of Eighth Army would retire 
towards Cairo; 1st South African Division, withdrawing towards 
Alexandria, would join up with the Australian Division and with 
other forces being improvised in the Delta and constitute Delta 
Force. According to the direction of the enemy’s further advance one 
of these two forces would oppose him frontally while the other would 
attack his flank and rear. Auchinleck himself would control both 
from an improvised operational headquarters outside Cairo; Eighth 
Army would be commanded by his Chief of the General Staff, 
Lieut.-General T. W. Corbett, who had been acting for him in Cairo 
since his replacement of Ritchie.1 These provisional arrangements 
appear to have given rise to misconception; they led to the belief in 
some quarters that ‘the abandonment of Egypt’ was envisaged. 
Certainly they became too widely known. ‘Some of the measures 
adopted at this time,’ says General Playfair, ‘seemed to the men in 
the ranks inconsistent with a firm determination to fight.”? 

Alexandria being now within range of fighter-escorted day bom- 
bers, Admiral Sir Henry Harwood, who had succeeded to the 
Mediterranean command in May, moved the wounded Queen 
Elizabeth out of harm’s way and most of his ships sailed for Port Said 
or Haifa. The Admiralty told him that they were not prepared to let 
his cruisers, fleet destroyers and submarines be sent out of the 
Mediterranean without their own approval. 

What might have turned out to be an awkward affair arose with 
regard to the squadron of French warships under Admiral Godfroy 
immobilized in Alexandria harbour since June 1940. The British 
government were determined that should we be forced to evacuate 
the port the French ships should neither remain there nor be sailed, 
as their Admiral wished, to Bizerta where likewise they would be 
liable to be seized by the enemy. Admiral Godfroy on the other hand 
refused to sail his ships through the Canal to an American port 





1 General Corbett, like Auchinleck himself an Indian army officer, lately commanding a 
corps in Iraq, had in February replaced Lt.-General Arthur Smith as C.G.S. Middle East. 

? Playfair, III, 333-4; see also Kippenberger, op. cit., p. 139; Connell, pp. 621 ff. where 
Auchinleck’s Appreciation is printed. Such words as ‘envisaged’ or ‘contemplated’ can 
easily cause misunderstanding. 
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without orders from Vichy. Fortunately it was never found necessary 
for the Army to withdraw from Alexandria.! 

The Minister of State, nevertheless, on the 28th thought that the 
Prime Minister should realize that the enemy’s reaching the Delta 
was ‘not an impossibility’. It was Auchinleck’s intention, of course, to — 
fight him all the way back to the Delta and in the Delta, and prepara- 
tions were being pushed forward. Orders had been issued that every 
man capable of fighting should be mobilized. Mr. Churchill com- 
mended this attitude in a signal reminiscent of the great days of 1940. 
‘Everybody in uniform must fight exactly as they would if Kent or 
Sussex were invaded. Tank-hunting parties with sticky bombs and 
bombards, defence to the death of every fortified area or strong 
building, making every post a winning-post and every ditch a last 
ditch. This is the spirit you have got to inculcate. No general evacua- 
tion, no playing for safety. Egypt must be held at all costs.” 

Alan Moorehead? gives a vivid picture of Cairo in these days— 
civilians struggling for transport to Palestine, official secret docu- 
ments being burnt, and the streets jammed with traffic. But while 
there was ‘a great deal of tension and anxiety behind these moves’, 
there was ‘no outward panic. The astonishing thing was that the 
people at large took the crisis so calmly. Beyond the heavy traffic and 
the queues waiting round the banks there was nothing to show that 
the enemy might in a day or two be in the town. The Egyptians 
especially behaved with fatalism and patience.’ 

By 4th July the crisis was over. Enemy attacks made in no great 
strength had been repelled, and Rommel soon went back to the 
defensive. By mid-July he confessed that ‘it had proved impossible to 
follow up our success in the Marmarica to final victory . . . The 
British had brought my formations to a halt’.4 Mr. Churchill, fresh 
from his own victory in the House of Commons, sent an enthusiastic 
signal to Tedder, acclaiming ‘the brilliant, supreme exertions’ of the 
Royal Air Force. ‘The days of the Battle of Britain are being repeated 
far from home.’ He told Auchinleck too that he could not ‘help liking 
very much the way things seem to be going’. 

Even at this time Middle East Command were unable to devote 
their whole attention to the battle at their gates. The German summer 
offensive on the Eastern front was now in full career. Sevastopol had 
fallen on 1st July, Voronezh a few days later, and on the southern 
flank a freshly formed Army Group was about to start an attack 
aimed eventually at the Caucasus. 

In a signal of 9th July the Middle East Defence Committee asked 


1 Playfair, III, 316; Roskill, II, 74. 

2 Churchill, IV, 383. 

* African Trilogy (1944), p. 355 (published by Messrs. Hamish Hamilton, Ltd). 
* Rommel Papers, p. 254; see also p. 260. 
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for guidance from London in view of the situation which would arise 
if the campaign in the north went badly for the Russians. They 
reckoned that in the worst case we might have to meet a threat to 
Northern Persia by 15th October or, less likely, to Northern Syria and 
Iraq by 10th September if the enemy came through Anatolia. To 
meet these threats we had in those regions portions of only two 
infantry divisions, some partially equipped Allied contingents, and 
no air forces of any consequence. Ever since Japan came into the war 
we had in fact been relying entirely on Russia to guard our ap- 
proaches to Egypt and the Persian Gulf. Assuming that our present 
policy of securing the Delta from the west was correct, we were quite 
incapable of meeting an attack from the north without large re- 
inforcements—one armoured division and six or four infantry 
divisions, according as the fighting went in the Western Desert, and 
aircraft to raise the total in the Command to 95 squadrons. The 
Committee asked what our policy would be if the Russian resistance 
broke and we could receive no reinforcements for our northern front. 
Would it be better to move forces from the west and risk Egypt or 
continue our present policy and risk the Persian oilfields? 

The Prime Minister replied rather coldly that they were only too 
well aware at home of the bareness of the northern front. It was quite 
impossible to send six or even four divisions before the end of 
October. If Auchinleck could defeat Rommel and drive him at least 
to a safe distance by the middle of September, it should be possible 
to strengthen the northern theatre by two divisions already in the 
Middle East (gth Australian and New Zealand) and one (51st) now 
on the way. Others could follow. But if Auchinleck failed to defeat 
Rommel we should continue to depend on the Russian front holding. 
However, there was no need to assume that it would break, or that, 
even if it did, any substantial enemy forces could operate in Persia as 
early as October; the War Office thought there might be no serious 
threat before the spring. 

Mr. Churchill refrained from answering the Middle East’s request 
for guidance and instructions as to the respective importance to be 
attached to Egypt and the Persian Gulf in the last resort. 

Auchinleck said that he understood the implications of the Prime 
Minister’s telegram, namely that unless he could destroy the German 
forces in the desert we stood to lose Iraq and the oil if the Russian 
front broke. His aim was to destroy them as far east as possible. 

The initiative had indeed passed to the British for, though 
Mussolini waited for a fortnight longer before returning to Rome and 
though hard fighting continued at Alamein, the 3rd July was the 
turning point. Auchinleck in the next few weeks launched attack 
after attack, with devastating effect on the Italian formations, cul- 
minating in two all-out attempts to break through. But he had not the 
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necessary reserves and his infantry and armour had still not learned 
to work together. At the end of the month, after very heavy losses, he, 
like Rommel, was reduced for the present to a defensive role. 

By his determination and his imperturbability Auchinleck had 
once again saved the situation. He was now confidently holding a 
position from which a further assault from Rommel could be 
repelled and an Allied offensive resumed when decisive superiority in 
men and material had been created. But even a nation which loves to 
hail its disasters as triumphs could hardly look back on the campaign 
of the first half of 1942 with satisfaction. We ought not to have been 
defeated at Gazala; it ought not to have been necessary to put up a 
desperate defence sixty miles from Alexandria. The Eighth Army 
had not been welded into a cohesive force ; it lacked, as has been said 
above, a common doctrine as to the employment of armour in battle, 
and co-operation between armour and infantry was so defective as to 
destroy mutual confidence. A commander must bear responsibility 
for the failures of those under him, and it is for his choice and 
retention of his subordinates that Auchinleck, for all his splendid 
qualities and his great services, has been chiefly and, it would seem, 
justifiably criticized. 

1 For the ‘Fighting in the Alamein Line’, otherwise the ‘First Battle of Alamein’, see 


Playfair, III, Chap. x1v; Crisis in the Desert, Chaps. xv-xvm; Kippenberger, op. cit., 
Chaps. xi—xm; Rommel Papers, Chap. x1; Connell, Chaps. xxm, xxt. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


ANGLO-AMERICAN STRATEGY 
RECONSIDERED: 
THE DECISION FOR ‘TORCH’ 


HE ACCEPTANCE OF a combined Anglo-American 
strategy based on the Marshall plan gave genuine satisfac- 
tion on both sides. So far as 1943 was concerned agreement 

was complete, but with regard to 1942 it was differently interpreted. 
The British welcomed the American initiative and looked forward, in 
the Prime Minister’s words, to ‘a crescendo of activity on the 
Continent’ ;! but the staff discussions of the last weeks in London had 
confirmed Sir Alan Brooke’s feeling that, unless circumstances alto- 
gether changed, a major cross-Channel operation in 1942 was 
unlikely to succeed and might prove a real disaster; circumstances 
however might change, and he, like the Prime Minister, was willing to 
give ‘Sledgehammer’ ‘a fair run’. They, however, as we saw earlier,® 
viewed cross-Channel operations in a wider context. They viewed 
them as the crowning effort in a series of attacks made possible by 
Allied maritime superiority at different points on the European coast- 
line with the intention of causing such a dispersion of German 
divisions as would give a cross-Channel invasion a reasonable chance 
of success. Bitter experience had brought home to the British the 
truth of the ancient historian’s maxim that war never moves on 
prescribed lines. For this reason they wished to retain the advantages 
of a flexible strategy as long as possible and not to be forced to a final 
decision till the last moment. The Americans’ attitude was different ; 
for the massive onslaught which they contemplated they thought it 
necessary for reasons of administration and training to have in- 
flexible plans and a firm date; they liked agreements to be in black 
and white. The record of British land operations in the present war— 
Norway, Greece, Singapore, the repeated repulse in Libya—had not 
been such as to impress Americans with British strategic ability. 
Unfamiliarity with the technique of combined operations led them to 
discount the difficulties of an opposed landing. As Mr. Stimson saw it, 
‘the rate of construction of a number of landing barges should not be 
allowed to lose the crisis of the World War. And yet that is the only 





1 Churchill, IV, 287. 
2 Ibid., 280. 
* Chap. xxiv, p. 563. 
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objection to the offensive that, after talks with the British here, I 
have heard made’.! Marshall appears to have believed that the 
efficiency of a first-class American business executive could un- 
doubtedly put the matter through. The awkward point as regards 
1942 was that such an operation would have to be a mainly British 
affair. 

By the end of May misgivings were felt in Washington as to 
whether the British were remaining true to the agreed policy. Accord- 
ing to Robert Sherwood, the Prime Minister’s cable of 28th May to 
the President was ‘the first danger signal to Roosevelt and Hopkins, 
Marshall and King, that British thinking was beginning to veer 
toward diversionary operations far removed from the main point of 
frontal attack across the Channel’.? 

This message, covering a report of the conversations with Molotov, 
stated : ‘We are working hard with your officers and all preparations 
are proceeding ceaselessly on the largest scale. Dickie [Mountbatten] 
will explain to you the difficulties of 1942 when he arrives. I have also 
told the Staffs to study a landing in the north of Norway, the occupa- 
tion of which seems necessary to ensure the flow of our supplies next 
year to Russia... Auchinleck’s news tonight indicates that the battle 
in Libya has begun. This may be the biggest encounter we have ever 
fought . . . We must never let “Gymnast” pass from our minds. All 
other preparations would help, if need be, towards that.’ | 

In order to understand this telegram we must go back to the plan- 
nings in London consequent on the decisions arrived at during 
Marshall’s visit. 

The previous discussions had been unfavourable to ‘Sledgehammer’ 
except in conditions where the German forces had already been 
weakened, that is to say, when the Russian need of help would no 
longer be desperate. The renewed discussions were to reach much the 
same result, but the implications of a landing were again thoroughly 
debated from all points of view. ‘No one can say now,’ declared the 
Chief of the Air Staff in a paper of 2nd May, ‘whether or not we shall 
be able to undertake “Sledgehammer” this summer,’ but it was 
necessary to give the Force Commanders a clear directive and a 
target date; it might become ‘strategically and politically essential to 
land on the Continent’. The Chief of Combined Operations said 
that the limiting factor as regards both the size of the force and the 
date was the lack of suitable shipping, especially tank landing-craft. 
Even if the initial assault succeeded, we should not have the craft to 
maintain it over the beaches in the absence of a port, and the ports of 
Calais and Boulogne were almost certain to be blocked. There were 
indications, he said, that the American programme for assault 


227th March: On Active Service in peace and war, p. 418. 
2 Sherwood, p. 559- 
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shipping would not be fulfilled, and this might affect ‘Round-up’ 
also.1 A paper from the Ministry of War Transport explained the 
effect on our imports and on the movement of war supplies overseas 
of the withdrawal of the shipping required; the initial demands 
could be met ‘at a price’, but results would be serious if ‘Sledge- 
hammer’ developed into a major invasion of the Continent. 

On 8th May the Chiefs of Staff had before them the views of the 
Force Commanders and of General Paget, Air Marshal Douglas and 
Admiral Mountbatten.? The Force Commanders ‘considered that on 
account of its dependency on the weather, the difficulties of 
maintenance and the lack of sufficient special landing craft ‘‘Sledge- 
hammer” with the resources available is not a sound military opera- 
tion’. With this conclusion the three senior officers were in general 
agreement. They were convinced that it was feasible only if German 
morale cracked ; to carry it out as an emergency measure in the event 
of a Russian collapse would be courting disaster without materially 
aiding Russia. The C.1.G.S. thought that, since the conditions making 
‘Sledgehammer’ possible might not arise, we should examine the 
possibility of a large-scale raid—say of two to four divisions, to last 
from one to four weeks—in order to achieve our object of drawing off 
air forces from the Eastern front. The Chiefs of Staff agreed that a 
plan should be prepared for a major raid, about the middle of July, 
on the French coast within the area of fighter protection; plans for 
‘Sledgehammer’ should however be kept in a state of preparedness. 

Meanwhile planning for ‘Round-up’ was continuing, and an inter- 
departmental committee had been set up under the chairmanship of 
Sir Findlater Stewart, an eminent Civil Servant, to deal with ques- 
tions arising under ‘Bolero’, the code-word for the movement of 
United States troops to the United Kingdom.? On 26th May Paget, 
Douglas and Mountbatten presented a progress report on ‘Sledge- 
hammer’, for which the maximum British force would be six divi- 
sions. Seeing that the operation was now envisaged only in the case 
of a crack in German morale, the assault could be launched outside 
the area of effective fighter protection, and they were considering the 
coast between Cherbourg and the River Canche. By this time Molo- 
tov had come and gone and was off to Washington. His suggestion 


1“The Landing-Craft Problem’ from the United States point of view is discussed by 
Matloffand Snell, pp. 192-4. ‘The idea of using large numbers of specially constructed craft 
for landing operations was so new that no generally accepted doctrine had been developed. 
The Army knew very little about landing craft and, during the first years of the war, the 
Navy was urging other types of construction, with the result that landing craft require- 
ments were not determined until too late to affect ‘‘Sledgehammer’’.’ See also Meyer in 
Command Decisions (Washington 1960), pp. 179 ff.; Leighton and Coakley, pp. 376-82. 

2The Force Commanders were Vice-Admiral B. H. Ramsay, Lieut.-Gen. K. A. 
Schreiber, Air Vice-Marshal T. Leigh-Mallory. 

* ‘Bolero’ was often used by American writers to include cross-Channel operations 
generally. 
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that we should aim at drawing off forty German divisions from Russia 
had been met by Mr. Churchill’s assertion that we already had con- 
fronting us in the various theatres 44 Axis divisions (25 in France and 
the Low Countries) but that we should not hesitate to put into effect 
this year any sound and sensible plan to do more to draw the weight 
off Russia. 

On 27th May the Prime Minister held a conference with the Chiefs 
of Staff and General Paget, Sir Sholto Douglas and Admiral Ramsay. 
Evidently with his talks with Molotov in mind, he asked what opera- 
tions we could launch in Western Europe if heavy fighting continued 
throughout the summer on the Russian front but no decision was in 
sight. He was told that in the face of unimpaired German resistance 
the scale of a landing was limited by the numbers and types of 
landing-craft, and with those at present available we could not put 
ashore more than 4,300 men and 160 tanks in the first flight. This 
would not enable us to secure a bridgehead, since we had not 
enough airborne forces to capture the coast defences from the rear. 
Mr. Churchill remarked that it would be looking for trouble to try to 
force a bridgehead in such conditions: it would be no help to the 
Russians to know that we had made a gallant but fruitless attempt to 
open a second front. An assault in the area proposed would more- 
over probably cause a patriot uprising with terrible consequences to 
our supporters if we failed. In view of the military arguments he was 
not prepared to give way ‘to popular clamour’ for the opening of a 
second front in Europe in these circumstances. He then turned to 
what he thought was, from the military point of view, a more 
attractive project, namely to land one or two divisions in northern 
Norway in the late summer to seize the airfields from which the 
enemy harassed our Russian convoys. This operation might well be 
the prelude to the ‘rolling-up’ of the German forces in Norway, and 
he would like the Chiefs of Staff—who showed no enthusiasm for it— 
to report to him on its implications.! In the meantime the study of 
‘Sledgehammer’ should continue. Nevertheless ‘Sledgehammer’ was 
now doomed, and the Americans were right in attaching the signifi- 
cance they did to the message which Mr. Churchill sent the President 
next day, though wrong in believing that British reluctance extended 
to 1943 as well as to 1942. 

The President however was by no means prepared to give up the 
idea of ‘Bolero’ proceeding to definite action in 1942. Molotov was 
now at Washington and Mr. Roosevelt was anxious to give him solid 
grounds for hope of relief in Russia’s time of trial. Mountbatten, as 
we have seen, was disturbed about the slow production of landing- 
craft in the United States and he had offered to go to America to find 


1 See note on ‘Jupiter’ at end of this chapter. 
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out how matters stood; the Prime Minister was glad that he should 
take this opportunity to explain to the President the practical 
difficulties, as the British saw them, of ‘a medium-scale operation’ in 
1942. 

Further study in London was yet more unfavourable to ‘Sledge- 
hammer’. On ist June before leaving for America Mountbatten 
described to the Chiefs of Staff how the mounting of either this 
operation or a smaller one (‘Imperator’) would prejudice training for 
‘Round-up’, owing to the shortage of landing-craft, and suggested 
that it would be wiser to drop them, while carrying out an important 
raid on Dieppe (‘Rutter’) which had been proposed for the end of 
June.! Sir Charles Portal urged that some operation on a larger scale 
must be prepared, if only as a desperate venture if Russia were in dire 
straits, and the Committee agreed to report to the Prime Minister on 
the situation as they saw it. 

The report recommended that plans and preparations for ‘Sledge- 
hammer’ should be completed, except for the decision to take up 
shipping and assemble landing-craft; such a decision must be made 
by rst August or the operation would be ruled out by weather. In the 
meantime preparations should proceed and assault shipping be 
assembled for ‘Imperator’, the implications on the combined train- 
ing for ‘Round-up’ being accepted. The situation should be reviewed 
earlier in July. ‘Rutter’ should in the meantime take place at the end 
of June. 

The Prime Minister agreed that ‘Sledgehammer’ should be planned 
to take advantage of a crack in German morale, but he saw no use in 
‘Imperator’. ‘Imperator’ was accordingly dropped, but it was 
decided to carry out ‘Rutter’ in June or in July. Mr. Churchill was 
now convinced that there should be no substantial landing in France 
unless we intended to remain and that there could be no such landing 
in France this year unless the Germans were demoralized by another 
failure against Russia. In the course of a general review of the state of 
planning in all theatres, made to the Cabinet on 11th June, he se- 
cured the acceptance of these principles ; he had on the previous day 
explained to Molotov? that we were not in any way committed to 
‘Sledgehammer’ ; but it was right that all preparations for it should 
go forward. 

The Cabinet’s decisions of 11th June proved the death-blow to 
‘Sledgehammer’. 


1 ‘Imperator’, conceived as ‘our response to a “‘cri de coeur” from the Russians’, was 
intended to bring on an air battle by seizing, say, Boulogne and holding it for a week or 
two. ‘Rutter’ was to be a ‘butcher and bolt’ raid on the Continent, the Prime Minister told 
the Cabinet, of about 24 hours’ duration, employing some 6,000 to 7,000 men. 

? Churchill, IV, 310-11. 

* See above, Chap. xxv. 
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Next day the Prime Minister received Mountbatten’s report of his 
visit to Washington. He had attended two meetings of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff and discussed with them matters concerning com- 
bined operations—plans, technique and training. General Eisen- 
hower had now been appointed to command United States forces in 
the European theatre, and Mountbatten would work with him. 
Mountbatten also had a long conversation on 9th June with the 
President.1 Mr. Roosevelt, he said, had stressed the great need for 
American soldiers to be given the opportunity of fighting as soon as 
possible and ‘wished to remind the Prime Minister of the agreement 
reached the last time he was in Washington, that in the event of 
things going very badly for the Russians this summer, a sacrifice 
landing would be carried out in France to assist them’.? Mount- 
batten had ‘pointed out that no landing that we would carry out 
could draw off any troops since there were some twenty-five German 
divisions already in France and landing-craft shortage prevented our 
putting ashore an adequate number. The chief German shortage lay 
in fighter aircraft and all our efforts were being bent towards provok- 
ing fighter battles in the West’. He had assured the President that we 
were planning an operation to follow up a crack in German morale by 
a landing in France in the autumn, which could be started at two 
months’ notice. But the President was not, he said, prepared to send a 
million soldiers to England on the off-chance of ‘Roundup’ being on 
in the spring of 1943, unless he could have a guarantee that they 
would be given a chance to fight, whatever happened in Russia. 

The President had suggested, said Mountbatten, that ‘about six’ 
British divisions should remain in England, and that in place of them 
six United States divisions should be sent to North Africa, either 
round the Cape to fight in Libya or to Morocco to join hands with 
the Army of the Nile and reopen the Mediterranean. In the latter 
connexion he had been ‘very struck’ by the Prime Minister’s recent 
reminder of ‘Gymnast’. 

Mountbatten’s report decided the Prime Minister to pay another 
visit to Washington. The thousand-bomber raid on Cologne and the 
splendid American victory at Midway had greatly heartened the 
Allies, but news from the Middle East was confused at the best: 

Rommel’s offensive had evidently met with some success, and the 


1 He sent the President a resumé of his report to the Prime Minister, which has been 
printed almost in full in Sherwood, p. 587. 

* There is no reference to a ‘sacrifice landing’ in the printed report of the discussions 
between the President and the Prime Minister in Washington, and none has been found in 
the American records. There seems to have been some misunderstanding. Was this in Mr. 
Churchill’s mind when he told Brooke on the 13th that ‘he considered Roosevelt was 
getting a little off the rails’? (Bryant, p. 397). 

The Marshall plan (paragraph 5(a) ), see Appendix III, did envisage ‘a sacrifice attack’ 
should ‘the imminence of Russian collapse’ require ‘desperate action’. 
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condition of Malta was alarming. Dill confirmed, from a conversation 
with Hopkins, that the President, while dead set to put as large 
United States forces in the field as possible in order to sustain Russia, 
was now thinking of other ways of doing so besides an offensive in 
Europe, which was ‘losing ground’ in his mind; Marshall, however, 
seemed to fear that unless operations were pressed to the limit now 
there would be no chance of doing anything in Europe in 1942, 
whatever the conditions, and little of a serious invasion in 1943. For 
Mr. Churchill, who looked on ‘Sledgehammer’ as now most unlikely, 
it seemed the golden moment to follow up his own suggestion of 
‘Gymnast’ to the President. 

But he had by no means lost interest in, or rather enthusiasm for, 
‘Round-up’ when the time was ripe. He had outlined the operation 
to the Cabinet as one of grand conception, involving an assault on the 
Continent employing no less than a million American troops, to- 
gether with about twenty-one British divisions, of which six or seven 
would be armoured. The enemy coastline would be assaulted in force 
at many points. There was no limit to the scope or the objectives. The 
earliest suitable date was 1st May, 1943. Before leaving for America 
he elaborated his ideas in an imaginative paper for the Chiefs of 
Staff.1 For such an operation ‘the qualities of magnitude, simul- 
taneity, and violence’ were required. ‘At least six heavy disembarka- 
tions must be attempted in the first wave. The enemy should be 
further mystified by at least half a dozen feints.’ While intense fighting 
was in progress at one or two points a virtual walk-over might be 
obtained at others. ‘Jupiter’ should be already in progress; besides 
this he looked for landings or feints in Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
the Pas de Calais (where the major air battle would be fought), on 
the Cotentin Peninsula, at Brest, at St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the 
Gironde. If, on the fifteenth day, 700,000 men were ashore, if air 
supremacy had been gained, if the enemy was in considerable 
confusion, and if we held at least four workable ports, we should ‘have 
got our claws well into the job’. 

This was certainly not Marshall’s notion of ‘Round-up’ and the 
paper may have helped to convince both him and Eisenhower, who 
received copies, that Mr. Churchill was not really interested in 
‘Round-up’ at all. Mr. Stimson, too, has stated that the Prime 
Minister ‘never really liked ‘‘Bolero’’.’? But, as Mr. Churchill asked, 
what was meant by ‘Round-up’? The Americans were not wedded to 
any particular area in the north of France, and so long as a number of 
separate assaults are co-ordinated there need be no violation of the 
principle of concentration of effort. The British Commanders-in-Chief, 


1 Printed in Churchill, IV, 316. 
2D. D. Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe (1948), p. 79; Stimson and Bundy, On Active Service 
in Peace and War, p. 423. 
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to whom the Prime Minister’s memorandum was referred by the 
Chiefs of Staff, had no difficulty in pointing out that many of his 
suggestions were logistically impracticable ; that feints were unlikely 
to deceive the enemy and were anyhow excluded by our shortage of 
assault shipping ; and that landings in Denmark, Holland or Belgium 
would be unsound diversions of effort. In particular, the mounting of 
‘Jupiter’ in 1943 would have no immediate beneficial effect on the 
main operations and would result in no advantage which could offset 
the weakening of military effort in the principal theatre. Diversions 
in the Biscay area, on the other hand, which would use assault-craft 
of a different type from those suitable for cross-Channel attacks, were 
acceptable in principle. In general the Commanders-in-Chief 
claimed that their own planning for ‘Round-up’ met the Prime 
Minister’s points so far as possible. The Chiefs of Staff took note of 
their comments and agreed to give them further consideration. 

Mr. Churchill’s intention, as he stated, was not to provide a blue- 
print but ‘to give an idea of the scale and spirit’ which alone could 
justify hopes of success. He was an ‘ardent believer in ‘““Round-up’”’’, 
but whereas the Americans conceived it as a single frontal assault he, 
influenced no doubt by the frightful cost and frequent failure of such 
assaults in the first war, wished the Allies to attack the Germans in 
both front and flank, as he was soon to explain to Stalin. 


Mr. Churchill and his party left for America by air on 17th June. 
The 19th and 2oth were spent by the President and Prime Minister 
in téte-a-iéte conversations at Hyde Park in which, as well as ideas on 
a second front, they discussed the Battle of the Atlantic and also a very 
secret matter of the highest importance. 

Nuclear research had by the summer of 1941 reached the point at 
which scientists felt justified in advising the government that a 
uranium bomb of enormous destructive power could probably be 
constructed before the end of the war and might prove decisive. The 
report of the so-called ‘Maud’ committee to this effect was referred 
by Mr. Churchill at the end of August to the Chiefs of Staff, who 
“recommended immediate action with the maximum priority’. It was 
also referred to Lord Hankey’s Scientific Advisory Committee and 
after its conclusions had been endorsed by them the work was placed 
under the direction of a special panel of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, with the cover name of “Tube Alloys’. Sir 
John Anderson, advised by a consultative council, was to be the 
Cabinet Minister responsible. 

Work on similar lines had been proceeding in America, and 
information had been exchanged between scientists of the two 
countries. On 11th October, 1941, President Roosevelt suggested to 
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the Prime Minister that efforts should be ‘co-ordinated or even 
jointly conducted’, and after official conversations had taken place in 
London Mr. Churchill assured the President of our desire to col- 
laborate. Lord Hankey’s committee had recommended that a pilot 
plant should be built in the United Kingdom and if possible a full- 
scale plant in Canada, but in the summer of 1942 it became clear that 
for geographical, strategic and above all financial reasons the plants 
for this immensely costly enterprise must be built in the United States. 
An informal agreement to this effect was reached by the President 
and Prime Minister at Hyde Park on 20th June. Mr. Churchill’s 
‘whole understanding was that everything was on the basis of fully 
sharing the results as equal partners’, but matters did not work out 
so: the American authorities in charge were for various reasons 
reluctant to admit the co-operation of their Allies and it was not till 
August 1943 that conditions more satisfactory to the British were 
established. 

While the two statesmen were discussing policy at Hyde Park the 
C.I.G.S. and General Ismay attended meetings of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. On 20th June, explaining that the visit was the out- 
come of Mountbatten’s report to the Prime Minister on his talk with 
the President, Sir Alan Brooke said Mr. Churchill had felt it desirable 
to discuss with the President and his staff the co-ordination and pos- 
sible reorientation of our combined policy. The crux of the matter 
was the degree to which we could rely on the Russian front holding. 
If it held, the prospects of an offensive on the Continent were good, 
and the situation in the Middle East would be relieved of the danger 
of a German threat to the oilfields and the Persian Gulf; but if Russia 
collapsed the creation of a front in the West would be very difficult 
and the Middle East would have to be further reinforced. If it proved 
impossible to establish a Western front, some form of ‘Gymnast’ 
should be considered and we could use some of the forces provided 
for the former operation. 

Brooke then mentioned the various projects for relieving pressure 
on the Russians in 1942 which the British Chiefs of Staff had been 
considering. A force of not more than six divisions could be used for a 
landing in the Pas de Calais, but it seemed unlikely that an enter- 
prise on so limited a scale would divert any appreciable part of the 





1 See Churchill, IV, 339-42; Sherwood, p. 596; letter from Hankey in The Times of 11th 
August, 1945; G. P. Thomson in the American Scientist of January 1953; R. W. Clark, The 
Birth of the Bomb (1961). For American accounts see R. G. Hewlett and O. E. Anderson, 
The New World 1939-43 (Vol. I of a history of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1962), Chap. vi ‘An uneasy partnership’; and 
Lt.-Gen. Leslie R. Groves, Now it can be told (New York, 1962), Chap. rx, ‘Negotiations 
with the British’. From these accounts it appears that the President gave Mr. Churchill 
vaguely worded general assurances which his technical advisers succeeded in whittling 
down. 
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German army from the Eastern front, and we should be hard put to 
it to maintain our force when landed. Air-operations alone had not 
brought about the hoped-for air battles. An attempted landing in the 
north of Norway would come up against great difficulties, while an 
offensive in Burma designed to reopen communication with China 
could succeed only if combined with some other action against 
Japan. 

Next day the Combined Chiefs of Staff discussed a paper drafted at 
a private meeting at which, as Brooke said, complete agreement had 
been found to exist between the British and American staffs on 
general strategic policy and on the merits of the ‘Bolero’ plan as a 
whole. In his own view the plan was sound, whether or not the 
Russians held out. If they collapsed and the Germans were enabled 
to bring back large forces into the West, the presence of American 
troops in England would ensure the safety of the United Kingdom. 
We should then have to find an alternative to a major offensive on the 
Continent in 1943, and an expedition to North Africa might be the 
solution. The issue in Russia should be decided by September 1942. 
He could see no merit in a ‘sacrifice’ operation in 1942 undertaken to 
relieve Russia. The Germans had some twenty-five divisions in 
France, and the six divisions which were all that our landing-craft 
could transport would achieve nothing. 

Marshall, who was more optimistic as to what could be accomplished 
by air-power, resources and ingenuity, insisted that the only sound 
strategy was to concentrate on the one front where overwhelming 
superiority was logistically possible and drive through with the 
‘Bolero’ plan. Admiral King was entirely opposed to ‘Gymnast’ and 
Admiral Little was sure that the First Sea Lord would agree with 
him. We had enough trouble in the Atlantic already. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff accordingly agreed on a report 
setting out the advantages of the ‘Bolero’ plan and reaffirming their 
decision that ‘Continental operations on a large scale at the earliest 
possible moment should be the principal offensive effort of the United 
Nations’, Any other offensive operation in 1942 should only be 
considered if either it did not materially delay the date of ‘Bolero’, or 
contributed directly to the success of ‘Bolero’, or was forced on us by 
emergency conditions not now existing. “Gymnast’ should not be 
undertaken in the present situation. 

Brooke noted in his diary that the mulitary men, while agreeing 
among themselves, ‘fully appreciated that we might be up against 
many difficulties when confronted with the plans that the Prime 
Minister and President had been brewing up together at Hyde Park. 


1 It seems that Admiral King’s preference for ‘Bolero’ over ‘Gymnast’ was due to his 
wish to transfer the forces earmarked for ‘Bolero’ to the Pacific as soon as possible (King 
and Whitehill, Fleet Admiral King (1953), pp. 181 ff.). See also Matloff, p. 238. 
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We fear the worst and are certain that North Africa and North 
Norway plans for 1942 will loom large in their proposals, whilst we 
are convinced that they are not possible.’! He and Marshall would 
have preferred, if the cross-Channel operation did not take place in 
1942, to husband our resources till next year. 

Military fears were justified. So far as the Chiefs of Staff were 
concerned, the 21st was a Day of Dupes: their report was never even 
formally presented to the Heads of Government, though the Prime 
Minister was told of the gist of it and was ‘very upset’. It ran 
entirely contrary to a paper he had given the President on the 
previous day (20th June)? granting that preparations must continue 
for “Bolero’, if possible in 1942, certainly in 1943, but asserting the 
view of the Cabinet that an operation bound to lead to disaster 
would do no good to anyone and that there should be no substantial 
landing in France unless we were going to stay. No responsible mili- 
tary authority had so far been able to make a plan for September 
1942 which had any chance of success unless the Germans became 
utterly demoralized, of which there was no likelihood. Had the 
American staffs a plan? If a reasonable plan could be found the 
British would welcome it; but if not, we could not stand idle during 
the whole of 1942. We ought to prepare within the general structure 
of ‘Bolero’ some other operation. ‘It is in this setting and on this back- 
ground that the French North-West Africa operation should be 
studied.’ 

Mr. Churchill was playing up skilfully to the President’s known 
feelings, and he was successful. After long and animated discussions 
at the White House on the 21st, at which Hopkins, Marshall, Brooke 
and Ismay were present, the decision was taken, in accordance with 
Mr. Churchill’s arguments, which in fact killed ‘Sledgehammer’ and 
gave new life to ‘Gymnast’. The decision was recorded as follows, 
after a draft by Ismay had been amended to meet American sug- 
gestions : 


“1. Plans and preparations for the ‘‘Bolero”’ operation in 1943 
on as large a scale as possible are to be pushed forward with all 
speed and energy. It is however essential that the United States 
and Great Britain should be prepared to act offensively in 1942. 

2. Operations in France or the Low Countries in 1942 would, if 
successful, yield greater political and strategic gains than opera- 
tions in any other theatre. Plans and preparations for the opera- 
tions in this theatre are to be pressed forward with all possible 
speed, energy, and ingenuity. The most resolute efforts must be 


? Bryant, p. 403. 
3 Ibid., p. 406. 
* Churchill, IV, 342. 
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made to overcome the obvious dangers and difficulties of the enter- 
prise. If a sound and sensible plan can be contrived we should 
not hesitate to give effect to it. If, on the other hand, detailed 
examination shows that, despite all efforts, success is improbable, 
we must be ready with an alternative. 

3. The possibilities of Operation “Gymnast” will be explored 
carefully and conscientiously, and plans will be completed in all 
details as soon as possible. Forces to be employed in “Gymnast” 
would in the main be found from ‘‘Bolero”’ units which have not 
yet left the United States. The possibility of operations in Norway 
and the Iberian peninsula in the autumn and winter of 1942 will 
also be carefully considered by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

4. Planning of “Bolero” will continue to be centred in London. 
Planning for ‘“Gymnast”’ will be centred in Washington.’ 


The concurrence of Brooke and Marshall is stated by Ismay in the 
official text. 

The wording saved all faces, but Marshall proved right in his con- 
viction that the adoption of ‘Gymnast’ would kill not only ‘Sledge- 
hammer’ but also ‘Round-up’ in 1943. Neither he nor Mr. Stimson, 
says Sherwood, was set against ‘Gymnast’ in itself; ‘but mounting it 
and maintaining it would involve the diversion of such a vast amount 
of shipping as well as naval and air forces and troops to the Mediter- 
ranean area that the “Bolero” build-up could not possibly be con- 
tinued at a sufficient rate through the summer and autumn of 1942 
and even through the following winter’.1 Sir Alan Brooke, for his 
part, was a strong supporter of the North African expedition at the 
right time, but he distrusted Mr. Churchill’s precipitancy. When 
Auchinleck had halted Rommel’s offensive at Alamein and the 
Russians were still holding the Germans in the autumn, the venture 
was justified ; but not in the circumstances of June, with the Eighth 
Army in full retreat and the Germans about to start their summer 
campaign in South Russia.? 

On the same day, 21st June, that the decision was taken, came the 
utterly unexpected news that Tobruk had fallen.? Sir Winston 
Churchill has recorded the staggering shock of the blow and the 
generous offer by the Americans of all help in their power.‘ As Mr. 
Stimson puts it,5 this catastrophe ‘shifted the attention of the Washing- 
ton meeting from grand strategy to immediate repair work’. Marshall 





? P. 593. For the arguments of the American staff in reply to Churchill’s, see Matloff, 
Ppp. 240-4. 

2See Bryant, p. 403. 

* Accounts differ as to whether the news came in the morning or the afternoon. Alan- 
brooke’s Diary, Bryant, p. 407, with circumstantial detail, says the afternoon; Sherman, 
Pp. 595, says the morning, and this is implied by Churchill, IV, 343, and Ismay, Memoirs, 
Pp. 254. 

“IV, 343-4. 

5 Op. cit., p. 424. 
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had on the previous day said that an American armoured division 
was available for the Middle East, but the offer made a few days later 
and gratefully accepted was one to send 300 Sherman tanks and 100 
self-propelled 105-mm. guns. The Americans also made available air 
reinforcements for the Middle East. These various measures were 
referred to, somewhat oddly, by Marshall as ‘concessions’ made to 
maintain British agreement on the ‘Bolero’ plan.} 

Lord Alanbrooke wrote afterwards that the prompt American 
response on that Sunday ‘did a great deal towards laying the founda- 
tions of friendship and understanding built up during the war’ 
between the President and Marshall on the one side and the Prime 
Minister and himself on the other. But it appears that Mr. Churchill 
‘left behind him a growing sense of alarm that the Second Front was 
not going to be established in 1942 or in 1943 either’.? 

It was largely a matter of timing. The British knew that Channel 
weather precluded landing operations after mid-September. Before 
that date no operations which the Allies could stage against the 
French coast in 1942 were likely to be of the slightest use to the 
Russians in view of the respective forces which the Allies and the 
Germans could bring into play, the Allied strengths being limited by 
the numbers both of craft and of troops trained for such a hazardous 
venture. As for 1943, the British hoped that by the early summer 
conditions on both sides would combine to make a major offensive 
practicable but the Americans may well have been disturbed by the 
wide difference between Mr. Churchill’s picture of ‘Round-up’ and 
their own. They dreaded a dispersion of effort, whereas the British 
did not think that a frontal attack was necessarily the last word of 
strategic wisdom. 

The Prime Minister’s party were back by the 27th and he and the 
C.I.G.S. reported to the Cabinet. Feeling in England was bitter over 
the loss of Tobruk, and the Prime Minister was called upon to meet a 
vote of no confidence in the House; those who went into the lobby 
against him were more numerous than in January, but he again, as 
we have seen, secured an enormous majority. 

In the next week British official opinion hardened against ‘Sledge- 
hammer’. The Chiefs of Staff on goth June discussed the practical 
aspects both of this operation and of ‘Round-up’. The Commanders- 
in-Chief had presented an appreciation and outline plan of the 
initial stages of the latter, but their study convinced them that unless 
German morale had softened in the spring owing to another failure 
against Russia ‘Round-up’ would not be a feasible operation of war. 
The C.I.G.S. said that he regarded this as one of the possible opera- 
tions for 1943, but others should be studied along with it, such as the 

1 Matiloff, p. 255. | 

* Bryant, p. 406; Sherwood, p. 597. 
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capture of the Brest salient and a landing on the west coast of France. 
The Committee agreed, and agreed also that the target date for 
‘Round-up’ should remain ist May. Further consideration of 
‘Sledgehammer’ had led the Commanders-in-Chief to the conclu- 
sions that not only could it not succeed unless there had been ‘a crack 
in German morale to the extent of reducing their resistance to that 
put up by the German forces after August 1918’, but that the mere 
mounting of ‘Sledgehammer’ must delay the launching of ‘Round- 
up’ for several months, On purely military grounds, the Chiefs of 
Staff agreed, it would be a mistake to mount the operation, but on 
the other hand ‘we were definitely committed both to the Americans 
and to the Russians to prepare for offensive operations in 1942’. They 
decided to refer the problem to the Cabinet, and a memorandum of 
2nd July stated the position. 

On the evening of 6th July it was agreed by the Prime Minister and 
Chiefs of Staff, meeting in staff conference, that ‘Sledgehammer’ 
offered no hope of success and would merely ruin all prospects of 
‘Round-up’ in 1943. The Cabinet next day decided that, although 
the conditions which would make ‘Sledgehammer’ a sound and 
sensible enterprise were very unlikely to occur, planning should go 
on and preparations be made but not to such an extent as would 
prejudice ‘Round-up’. The Americans should in the meantime be 
encouraged to proceed with ‘Gymnast’, which was known to interest 
the President and which the improvement of the position in Egypt 
again rendered attractive. The Prime Minister also, despite the pro- 
found misgivings of the Chiefs of Staff, obtained a conditional 
approval of an operation in Northern Norway if a sound scheme 
could be devised; it was agreed to ask General McNaughton to 
prepare such a scheme, to be carried out largely by Canadian 
troops.’ Mr. Churchill informed the President of these conclusions: 
‘No responsible British general, admiral or air marshal is prepared to 
recommend “Sledgehammer” as a practicable operation in 1942’. He 
was sure that ‘Gymnast’ was by far the best chance for affording 
relief to the Russian front in 1942. ‘This has all along been in 
harmony with your ideas.’ ‘It is, in fact, your commanding idea.”? 
The Cabinet decided further that Stalin was to be told that we were 
‘greatly interested’ in the possibility of operations jointly arranged 
with Soviet forces in the Petsamo region and were in favour of staff 
discussions. Thus, in his telegram of 17th July breaking to him the 
painful news that in view of the disaster which had overtaken P.Q.17 
the Arctic convoys must be suspended, Mr. Churchill could only 
offer the possibility of combined operations in Northern Norway in the 





1 See below, p. 650. 
* Printed in Churchill, IV, 391. 
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autumn and of air reinforcements on Russia’s southern flank when 
Rommel had been disposed of. Stalin replied on the 23rd that ‘in 
view of the situation on the Soviet-German front’ his government 
‘cannot tolerate the second front in Europe being postponed till 
1943’.4 Mr. Churchill in his telegram to the President had claimed 
that ‘Gymnast’ was ‘the true Second Front’ of 1942, and he decided 
to take heroic measures to convince Stalin also that this was the case. 


The British revival of ‘Gymnast’ with the virtual abandonment of 
‘Sledgehammer’ provoked acute controversy with the Americans. 
Brooke knew well how strongly their Chiefs of Staff disliked the idea 
of ‘Gymnast’ in 1942; he realized that it must to some extent affect 
our ability to carry out ‘Round-up’ in the following year.? Dill 
gathered from Marshall’s first reaction that the result of pressing 
‘Gymnast’ on the United States authorities would be ‘to drive them 
into saying that they are finished in the West and will go all out in the 
Pacific’. Such a decision, Dill added, would be immensely popular 
with the United States Navy, Australia, New Zealand and China; 
Marshall had throughout fought a hard fight for ‘Bolero’ against 
strong opposition. A later message from the Joint Services Mission 
added that the British were suspected by many of ‘going cold on 
“Bolero” and putting up suggestions for “‘side-shows” to conceal the 
fact’. 

Dill’s forebodings were justified. American writers have described 
the disgust and indignation felt in Washington at what appeared to 
be British inconstancy or worse. Marshall’s objections to ‘Gymnast’ 
were as strong as ever, and since it was impossible to carry out a 
cross-Channel operation ‘without full aggressive British support’ he 
proposed to his colleagues that if this were not forthcoming the 
United States should turn to the Pacific for decisive action against 
Japan. Admiral King of course agreed: he held that it would be 
impossible to fulfil naval commitments in other theatres and at the 
same time provide the necessary shipping and escorts for ‘Gymnast’. 
Accordingly the two officers addressed a memorandum to the Presi- 
dent recommending that if the British would not ‘go through with 
full “Bolero” plans the United States should assume a defensive 
attitude against Germany, except for air operations, and use all 
available means in the Pacific’. The President, however, was not to 
be moved from the accepted policy of dealing with Germany first. 


1 Soviet Correspondence, 1, 56. 

2 According to L. J. Meyer (Command Decisions, p. 183) ‘Marshall and King stubbornly 
continued to object to dropping ‘Sledgehammer’ from the books, not because they wanted 
it but because they clearly recognized that the fate of ““Round-up” was also at stake in the 
British Government’s attitude toward the emergency operation.’ 
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This did not mean that he accepted the British ideas, and after dis- 
cussion with Hopkins, Marshall and King on the 15th he decided 
that these three should fly to London at once and find a settlement. 
They were to investigate carefully the possibility of executing 
‘Sledgehammer’. This might be the turning-point, the crucial de- 
cision which would save Russia this year and which should take effect 
whether or not Russian collapse became rmminent. In the latter case 
it would become not only advisable but imperative. Only if ‘Sledge- 
hammer’ were ‘finally and definitely out of the picture’ were they to 
determine another arena for United States troops in 1942 ; somewhere 
in the current year they must fight against the Germans. He hoped for 
total agreement within a week of the mission’s arrival.} 

The President’s emissaries arrived in London on 18th July, evad- 
ing Mr. Churchill’s wish to see them first at Chequers, and got to 
work with the American commanders in England—Eisenhower, 
Clark, Spaatz and Stark—all of whom except Stark were strongly in 
favour of ‘Sledgehammer’.? The British had been briefed as to the 
American staffs’ objections to ‘Gymnast’ by a signal of the 14th from 
Dill to the Prime Minister. It would draw naval forces, particularly 
carriers, from the Pacific where they were urgently needed ; the new 
line of sea-communications could not be maintained without 
difficulty ; Casablanca and Algerian ports were for different reasons 
unsatisfactory for landings; and ‘Gymnast’ would grow into such a 
large commitment as to rule out ‘Round-up’ in 1943. Marshall, said 
Dill, still favoured operations in Europe, but was ‘convinced that 
there had been no real drive behind the European project. Meetings 
are held, discussions take place and time slips by. .. . May I suggest 
with all respect that you must convince your visitors that you are 
determined to beat the Germans, that you will strike them on the 
continent of Europe at the earliest possible moment even on a limited 
scale and that anything which detracts from this main effort will 
receive no support from you at all? Marshall believes that your first 
love is ““Gymnast”’ just as his is “Bolero” and that with the smallest 
provocation you will always revert to your old love. ... 

“Iwo more thoughts. War Cabinet’s ruling . . . of 2nd July seems 
open to question.? What does success mean? If landing ultimately 
fails tactically but causes diversion from Russia front will it have 
succeeded? Remember Greece. 

‘Lastly, Marshall has this moment sent me Robertson’s Soldters and 


1See Matloff, pp. 266-78; Sherwood, pp. 597, 603-06; Stimson and Bundy, pp. 
424-5; King and Whitehill, p. 189. Stimson states that the memorandum of the two Chiefs 
of Staff was not seriously meant. 

* See Hopkins (Sherwood, p. 609); but Eisenhower had been of opinion on 17th July 
that ‘Sledgehammer’ had less than a fair chance of success. (Command Decisions, p. 185). 

3 It was on 7th July that the Cabinet discussed the staff paper of 2nd July. See p. 630 
above. 
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Statesmen with Chapter II of Volume I marked. King has been read- 
ing this too.”! | : 

The opening paragraphs of the chapter referred to, headed “The 
Dardanelles Expedition’, insist on the importance of concentration of 
effort on the ‘decisive front’ and the dangers of changing the theatre 
once selected. 


‘A change of plan which entails the transfer of the main effort 
from one theatre to another may, however attractive in appear- 
ance, be attended with great risks, and usually it can only be 
justified by exceptional circumstances. . . . The soldier has no 
choice but to resist all tendencies of this kind, unless they are well 
founded, remembering that dispersion of force is only admissible 
when, in one form or another, it subserves the main plan of 
campaign.’® 

The chapter goes on to criticize Mr. Churchill’s activities in the 
planning of the Dardanelles expedition, as he must have been well 
aware. But his reply to Dill neatly parried the reference to Robert- 
son: ‘I am glad our friends are coming,’ he cabled. ‘Soldiers and 
statesmen here are in complete agreement.’ 

Dill reported in a later signal that he understood that the President 
did not favour full-scale operations in the Pacific as an alternative to 
‘Bolero’; but this did not mean that there might not be a great 
increase in the American forces allotted to that area. 

Meeting at Chequers on the night of the 18th, the Prime Minister 
and the British Chiefs of Staff agreed that ‘Sledgehammer’ was not a 
feasible operation, but if Marshall could produce a plan which held 
out any prospect of success we would give it sympathetic considera- 
tion and be prepared to carry it out. Plans and preparations for 
‘Round-up’ must go ahead at full speed. If ‘Gymnast’ were adopted 
as the only practicable operation in 1942, landings would be required 
in Algeria, and here a British contingent might play a part. 

A series of conferences, formal and informal, between the 
Americans and British were held on 2oth, 21st and 22nd July. The 
Americans now put forward a proposal that ‘Sledgehammer’ should 
be regarded as the opening phase of ‘Round-up’, with the purpose of 
not only remaining on the Continent but building up our strength 
and expanding our foothold there ; the immediate tactical objectives 
should be Cherbourg and the Channel Islands. The British main- 
tained their opposition, Brooke and Portal explaining how unlikely 
it was that the small force, say six divisions, which might hope to 
land in the Cherbourg area could maintain itself, still less break more 
ground, against the numbers which the Germans could bring against 


1 The greater part of this signal is printed in Churchill, IV, 396, but not the last two 


paragraphs. | | 
2 See Soldiers and Statesmen, 1914-1918, by F.-M. Sir William Robertson (1926), 174-5. 
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it. On the 21st powerful support for an operation in North Africa 
came from Sir Andrew Cunningham, who had replaced Admiral 
Little as chief British naval representative in Washington. He thought 
it essential to seize Algiers and if possible Bizerta, and believed that 
Admiral King, though inflexibly opposed to a landing at Casablanca, 
might favour an operation embracing the Mediterranean coast. At a 
‘combined staff conference’ on the following day, the 22nd, at which 
both sides restated their conclusions, the Prime Minister declared 
himself an ardent believer in ‘Round-up’ ; in fact one of his reasons 
for disliking ‘Sledgehammer’ was that it would ‘eat up the seed-corn’ 
for the larger operation. The essential pre-requisites of a successful 
‘Round-up’ were, first, that the operation should be on a sufficiently 
big scale, and secondly that there should be a certain degree of 
German demoralization. General Marshall admitted that ‘Sledge- 
hammer’ was ‘not at all the operation that one would deliberately 
choose, if choice had been possible’ ; he personally had ‘come to the 
conclusion that for various reasons it could not be launched before 
October, which increased the hazards as to weather and as to [the] 
appearance of German air forces from the Russian front. However, 
there was no choice in the matter. Time was tragically against us. 
Without ‘Sledgehammer’ we were faced with a defensive attitude in 
the European theatre... .’ 

Later that afternoon the Cabinet decided unanimously that they 
could not approve of ‘Sledgehammer’ being carried out in 1942 but 
favoured ‘Gymnast’. The Americans were so informed, and the 
President, learning that no agreement could be reached on ‘Sledge- 
hammer’, or rather—to avoid an expression of Allied disunity—that 
‘Sledgehammer’ had been agreed to be impracticable, instructed his 
representatives to work out some other plan that would bring United 
States land-forces into the field against the Germans in 1942, giving 
first priority to an offensive in North Africa. On the 23rd he cabled 
the Prime Minister accepting the fact that the Western front in 1942 
was off, and stating that he was influencing his Chiefs of Staff in the 
direction of an attack in North Africa.} 


Discussions were resumed in London on 24th July at a formal 
meeting of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, at which a memorandum 
was submitted by the Americans. Marshall explained that the 
United States Chiefs of Staff held that no unavoidable reduction in 
preparations for ‘Round-up’ should be considered as long as there 
remained any possibility of its successful execution before 1st July, 


1 Matloff, p. 278; Sherwood, p. 610; Alanbrooke’s Diary, Bryant, p. 426; L. J. Meyer in 
Command Decisions, pp. 183-6. 
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1943. After that date the odds were definitely against ‘Round-up’ for 
the remainder of the year [1943] unless the German army showed 
‘unmistakable signs of rapid deterioration’. If ‘Round-up’ had to be 
given up, ‘Gymnast’ seemed the best alternative. But they considered 
that a commitment to ‘Gymnast’ implied the definite acceptance of a 
defensive encircling line of action for the Continental European 
theatre, except as to air and blockade operations against Germany. 
In the meantime, ‘for purposes of deception and to be ready for any 
emergency or a favourable opportunity’, all preparations for ‘Sledge- 
hammer’ should continue in so far as they did not interfere with 
training for ‘Round-up’. If by 15th September, 1942, the situation on 
the Russian front indicated such a collapse or weakening of Russian 
resistance as to make it appear that ‘Round-up’ could not be carried 
out successfully, then ‘Gymnast’ should be launched as soon as 
possible and not later than 1st December.? 

Sir Charles Portal questioned whether ‘Gymnast’ could be correctly 
described as a purely defensive operation ; it would in fact open up a 
second front and might commit Germany to the occupation of Italy 
and Spain. She might even be so weakened as to allow the Allies to 
undertake ‘Round-up’ in 1943. The Americans, however, insisted 
that once ‘Gymnast’ was undertaken ‘Round-up’ in its original form 
was ruled out. The First Sea Lord thought that this might be so, but 
the C.I.G.S. declared that the British Chiefs of Staff were determined 
to go ahead with preparations for an invasion of the Continent on a 
large scale. 

The American proposals, as approved in slightly amended form by 
the British Chiefs of Staff, were submitted by them to the Cabinet 
that afternoon.? It was explained that the landings on the Atlantic 
coast of Africa would be wholly American, whereas those within the 
Mediterranean would be carried out by British troops but, for 
political reasons, ‘under a United States veneer’. “Torch’, as the whole 
operation was now to be called, necessarily involved a diversion of 
forces from ‘Round-up’, which Marshall had conceived as an attack 
on the Continent by all available forces; but we should always have 
to maintain strong forces at home and in due time they would re- 
enter Europe. The plan would also mean a diversion of some United 
States air forces from the United Kingdom, but plenty would remain 
for bombing Germany or for operations against the Continent in 
1943. 

The proposals were criticized in the Cabinet as not clearly defin- 
ing whether ‘Torch’ or ‘Round-up’ would be carried out, since the 


1*To General Marshall, as to General Eisenhower, the choice of ‘““Gymnast’’ meant 
acceptance of a probable Russian defeat, which in turn would prevent Allied invasion of 
Western Europe’; G. A. Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack (Washington, 1951), p. 30. 

2 The document is printed in Appendix V. 
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decision was to depend on forthcoming events in Russia, and the 
wording implied that “Torch’ would not take place if the Russian 
front held. Ministers were assured, however, that both the British and 
the United States Chiefs of Staff believed that it was unlikely that 
‘Round-up’ would be carried out in 1943, and that unless this 
expectation was falsified by events later in the present year “Torch’ 
held the field. The British Chiefs of Staff pleaded that no further 
alterations in the agreed document should be asked for from the 
Americans, who had gone so far to meet us, and the Cabinet author- 
ized the Chiefs of Staff to subscribe it. 

The point raised in the Cabinet was none the less an important 
one, and, though the question of principle had now been settled, room 
still remained for division of opinion as to when the final decision to 
adopt “Torch’ should be taken. The President however cabled to 
Hopkins at once that plans for a landing in North Africa not later 
than 3oth October should go ahead.? 

At a meeting of the Combined Chiefs of Staff on 25th June it was 
agreed that a Supreme Commander should be appointed, who 
should be responsible for both the cross-Channel and the African 
operations so long as both were in contemplation. The Supreme 
Commander should be an American. A combined planning team, 
working in London, should produce an outline plan for “Torch’, and 
General Eisenhower was selected for the command. 

On the 27th Mr. Churchill sent the President a happy telegram, 
paying tribute to Hopkins’ helpfulness. 


“We must establish a second front this year and attack at the 
earliest moment. As I see it this second front consists of a main 
body holding the enemy pinned opposite “Sledgehammer” and 
a wide flanking movement called ““Torch’’.’ 


The President was equally pleased at the result; he felt that ‘the past 
week represented a turning-point in the whole war’.? 

The President and the Prime Minister having agreed that “Torch’ 
should be launched, and as early as possible, it took only a few days 
for the Combined Chiefs of Staff to accept the fact. The directive of 
24th July contained, however, a more fundamental ambiguity. 
What was implied by the definite acceptance of ‘a defensive encircling 
line of action for the Continental European theatre’ and by a ‘re- 
adjustment of present U.S. commitments to “Bolero” for the purpose 
of furthering offensive operations in the Pacific’? Did the policy thus 
defined amount to a revision of the grand strategy agreed on at 
Washington in January 1942? Did it supersede it? A clear divergence 
of view between the American and British Chiefs of Staff appeared 





1 Churchill, IV, 404; Matloff, p. 282; Sherwood, p. 612. 
* Churchill, IV, 404, 405. 
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over the drafting of a ‘strategic hypothesis for April 1944’ to form the 
basis on which production planning might proceed. Dill warned 
London that not only the U.S. Naval Staff, who naturally took the 
July Directive as authorizing ‘extra emphasis’ on the Pacific theatre, 
but also the Army maintained that this document was ‘a reversal of 
our previous grand strategy’. The British Chiefs of Staff had pro- 
tested against such a ‘heresy’, but in the course of a visit to England 
he assured them that their American colleagues were undoubtedly 
leaning more and more to the Pacific and that at some time a 
‘showdown’ would probably be needed. Fortunately the divergence 
raised no immediate practical difficulties ; ‘everyone,’ Dill said, ‘was 
agreed on Operation ‘“Torch”’ and the President was quite clear that 
our first and main enemy was Germany.”! 

Writing after the war, Eisenhower generously admitted his con- 
viction ‘that those who held the “Sledgehammer” operation to be 
unwise at the moment were correct’. He was convinced too ‘that out 
of the north-west African operation flowed benefits to the Allied 
Nations that were felt all through the war and materially helped to 
achieve the great victory when the invasion actually took place in 
1944’.” It is plain that the possibility of no ‘Round-up’ in 1943 was 
now deliberately accepted. Dill cabled on 1st August that in the 
American mind the acceptance of ‘Torch’ excluded it. But the Prime 
Minister insisted that ‘on no account should we agree that “Round- 
up” is destroyed by ‘‘Torch’”’’. His views are clearly set out in a 
minute for the Chiefs of Staff of 23rd July in which, after stating the 
need to re-emphasize ‘our intention to form a second front at the 
earliest possible moment’ and referring to the reinforcement of the 
Middle East, he continues: 


‘It is of the utmost importance to carry out “Gymnast”, with 
variants, at the earliest possible. It seems very dangerous to delay 
beyond October. We should concert the whole plan with the 
United States authorities, offering them all the escorts and 
assistance in our power but pressing continually for speed. 
‘Meanwhile, “Bolero” should move steadily forward. It would 
seem necessary to replace with United States divisions in Novem- 
ber the seven British divisions which will have sailed to the East. 
Over and above this, the full “Bolero” programme should be 
pursued, subject only to any impingement caused by ‘‘Gymnast’’, 
etc. This impingement would fall for operational purposes in 
September and October and, for reinforcement of “Gymnast”, 
during November and December, by which time the American 
forces required for “Gymnast” should have landed. Thereafter, 
unless we decide to move into Europe, only drafts and stores would 


1 This matter will be more fully treated in Vol. IV by Michael Howard (forthcoming) ; 
see also G. A. Harrison, op. cif., p. 32. 


2 Crusade in Europe (1948), p. 79. 
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be required. It should not be admitted that ‘““Gymnast”’, though 
it impinges temporarily on “Bolero”, is at the expense of ““Round- 
up”. 

‘If, however, we move from ‘“‘“Gymnast’’ northward into Europe, 
a new situation must be surveyed. The flank attack may become 
the main attack, and the main attack a holding operation in the 
early stages. Our second front will, in fact, comprise both the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts of Europe, and we can push 
either right-handed, left-handed, or both-handed as our re- 
sources and circumstances permit. 

‘For all these purposes we should strengthen “Bolero” and 
““Gymnast” with the largest transportations of United States 
troops that are possible. Meanwhile, we shall pin down the 
largest numbers possible of enemy troops opposite “‘Bolero’’. It is 
not wise to try now to look too far ahead. If, however, by June 
1943 we have fifteen United States divisions and fifteen British 
ready to strike from Britain, and ten United States divisions, say, 
and four British available on which to draw for offensive action 
northward from the ‘‘Gymnast”’ area, we shall be well placed... .’ 


Such a conception of a second front was far removed from the 
Russian, and there was urgent need of coming to an understanding 
with Stalin.! 


What might have been the fate of ‘Sledgehammer’ was illustrated 
by the raid on Dieppe carried out on 19th August by Canadian 
troops and commandos, supported by the Navy and the Royal Air 
Force.* This operation was the most ambitious of a series of raids 
planned in accordance with the policy laid down by Mr. Churchill 
in 1940 of continually harrying and bewildering the Germans by 
descending on their coastline at one point after another; how 
effective a well-planned raid with a limited object could be had been 
demonstrated by the attack on St. Nazaire in March.? 

The idea of an assault on Dieppe was conceived early in April at 
Combined Operations Headquarters; Home Forces joined in the 
planning. On 13th May the outline plan produced after long study 
was approved by the Chiefs of Staff. It provided for a frontal attack 
on the town and port of Dieppe supported by landings on the flanks. 
It was eventually decided not to include an air bombardment of the 
town or the use of air-borne troops but a number of the new Churchill 
tanks were to be landed. Force Commanders were designated and 


1 The Cabinet at the meeting on 24th July had before them Stalin’s angry message of 
23rd July; see Chap. xxv, p. 589. 

2 For a full account Vol. I of the Official Canadian History, Six Years of War, by C. P. 
Stacey (Ottawa, 1955). See also Roskill, Vol. II, Chap. x, Churchill, IV, 457-9. 

3 See above, Chap. xx1, p. 516. 
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proceeded to work out detailed plans; the bulk of the land-force was 
to be supplied by the Canadian troops who had long been chafing in 
England at their role of defending the island without an opportunity 
of getting at the Germans. 

The operation had been planned to take place at the end of June, 
during a spell when moon and tide conditions would be favourable ; 
it was postponed, first as the result of an unsuccessful exercise and 
then because of the weather, until on 7th July it was abandoned and 
the troops dispersed. The Prime Minister, however, was eager that 

‘some operation should be launched and the C.I.G.S. stressed its 

necessity as a preliminary to an invasion; accordingly it was soon 
decided to remount the project under the new code-name of ‘Jubilee’. 
Exceptional measures would have to be taken to maintain secrecy in 
view of the large numbers who had been aware of the previous plan. 
On 27th July the Chiefs of Staff approved a new directive to the 
Chief of Combined Operations, who was to be generally responsible 
for launching the operation. The Force Commanders now appointed 
were Captain J. Hughes-Hallett, R.N., Major-General J. H. Roberts, 
commanding 2nd Canadian Division, and Air Marshal T. L. Leigh- 
~Mallory. 

The objectives mentioned in the original plan had been to destroy 
enemy defences in the vicinity of Dieppe, to destroy the installations 
of the aerodrome, the radar stations, power stations, dock facilities, 
etc., and to remove the invasion barges in the harbour; but the real 
purpose was to test the German coast defences and discover what 
resistance would have to be met in the endeavour to seize a port. It 
was hoped also to inflict heavy wastage on the German Air Force and 
thereby give some relief to the Russians. 

The garrison of Dieppe, one regiment of go2nd Infantry Division 
besides artillery, was stronger than had been estimated when plans 
were discussed at the end of April. It afterwards transpired that, 
although the raid itself came as a surprise, the enemy had been 
warned to be prepared for attacks at any time during the summer and 
especially at certain alert periods suitable for a landing; one of these 
ended on 19th August, the day of the raid, and the division had been 
brought up to full strength by drafts, though these were only half- 
trained.! 

The attacking force consisted of two brigades of 2nd Canadian 
Division, a Canadian Army Tank regiment, four commandos, and 
some 50 United States Rangers—about 6,100 troops in all, of whom 
nearly 5,000 were Canadians. The naval force included 8 destroyers, 


1 It is clear from Rundstedt’s Battle Report of 3rd September, 1942, that he had no 
precise foreknowledge of the assault, while the Abwehr headquarters in Paris reported on 
14th September that there had been no indication that Dieppe in particular was our 
objective. For Hitler’s forebodings see pp. 642-5 below. 
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24 tank landing-craft, 41 coastal craft, and some 150 infantry landing- 
craft, a total of 237 ships. Of the 67 squadrons under Royal Air 
Force control, manned by men of many nations, 60 were fighters, 
mostly Spitfires.! 

The plan was to land on eight beaches, two on the seafront of the 
town itself, one each at or near Puys and Pourville on the flanks near 
by, and two each on the outer flanks in the neighbourhood ofBerneval 
and of Quiberville, where there were coastal batteries. The flank 
assaults were to go in half an hour before those on the town.? 

In the event only the assault on the cliff on the outer western flank 
was completely successful ; after capturing and destroying the battery 
of 5-9 guns the commando returned with comparatively small loss. 
The party on the outer eastern flank, whose landing was largely 
frustrated by the fortuitous encounter with a German coastal convoy, 
failed to capture their battery but contrived to silence it while the 
raid lasted. On the central beaches, however, the infantry and as 
many of the tanks as could be landed met with much stiffer resistance 
than had been expected and despite extreme gallantry under wither- 
ing fire had failed to make any significant progress when withdrawal 
was ordered at the pre-arranged time, six hours after the landings. 
Casualties were deplorably heavy, both in killed and wounded and by 
the capture of parties whom it was impossible to bring off.? Both in the 
assault and in the withdrawal the service rendered by the Navy was 
beyond praise, and the troops spoke of the air co-operation as ‘fault- 
less’, Air casualties also were heavy—106 aircraft, of which 88 were 
fighters—and, contrary to belief at the time, much heavier than those 
inflicted on the enemy. The raid had proved, however, ‘that the 
German Air Force could be provoked into throwing all its available 
resources into the air by a coastal raid on the scale of “‘Jubilee’’’. 
The enemy’s losses, except in aircraft, were slight and arguments 
whether or not the raid was justified in the circumstances are nicely 
balanced. 

Mr. Churchill had decided that the operation was to be regarded 
as ‘a reconnaissance in force’ and undoubtedly it secured valuable 
information which could not have been obtained without fighting. 
Besides information it provided important lessons for the future, of 
which the official report listed first ‘the need for overwhelming fire 
support, including close support during the initial stages of the attack’. 
Next it placed ‘the necessity for the formation of permanent naval 
assault forces with a coherence comparable to that of any other first 


1 Seven U.S. squadrons took part. 

2 See map on p. 640. 

3 Of the Canadians 68 per cent, and of the commandos nearly 20 per cent became 
casualties, but over 2,000 of the missing were taken prisoner. The Navy had 523 casualties 
and lost a destroyer and 33 landing-craft. 
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line fighting formations. Army formations intended for amphibious 
assaults must without question be trained in close co-operation with 
such naval assault forces.” Among other points singled out were the 
need to plan a raid so as to be independent, as far as possible, of 
weather conditions and the need to carry out the assault on a wide 
front so as to allow of flexibility in the army plan and its execution. 
Unless it was possible to provide overwhelming close support, 
assaults should be planned to develop round the flanks of a strongly 
defended locality rather than frontally against it. The minimum force 
required for success should be allotted to the assault and the 
maximum retained as a reserve to exploit a success. A further im- 
portant lesson learnt, though not mentioned in the official report, was 
that an assault on a strongly defended port could not succeed with- 
out such destruction of the port itself as greatly to reduce its useful- 
ness, when captured, in the early days of an invasion. This pointed to 
the need of constructing and bringing over from England an artificial 
harbour. 

The German division engaged at Dieppe reported afterwards that 
the strength of the attacking air and naval forces were not nearly 
sufficient to keep the defenders down during the landings and to 
destroy their signal communications. The German Fifteenth Army 
ascribed the large number of Allied prisoners and casualties to lack of 
artillery support, underestimation of the strength of the defences, the 
effect of the German defensive weapons, and the damage done to the 
craft provided for re-embarkation.} 

These lessons proved their value when the time came in June 
1944. In the meantime all sections of the attacking force had given 
evidence of their fighting quality, and not least the commandos, 
whose separate organization the Prime Minister was determined to 
maintain and develop with the utmost energy. As for the Canadians, 
it was a hard fortune which gave them their first taste of battle in 
conditions involving such cruel losses without the possibility of 
success.” 


The Dieppe raid was not repeated ; but the Germans could not be 
sure that it would not be—perhaps in much greater strength—and 
the possibility increased the nervousness from which Hitler had long 
suffered with regard to the northern and western coasts of his 
empire. The British Chiefs of Staff were correct in their belief that the 
German army in the West was amply sufficient to drive into the sea 
any force that the Allies might succeed in landing in the summer of 


1 Stacey, op. cit., pp. 391-2. 
* For comments on the planning of the expedition and a discussion on the lessons learnt 
see Stacey, Chap. xn. 
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1942, without withdrawing a single division from the eastern front, 
but they could not reckon on the Fuehrer’s intuitions. 

In a directive of 23rd March 1942, Hitler announced that ‘tn the 
near future the European coasts will be exposed very seriously to the danger of 
enemy landings’. Even attempts at landing with limited objects ‘would 
interfere materially with our own plans’ since they would ‘tie down 
strong forces of the Army and Air Force, thus preventing us from 
employing them at decisive points’. The British, he said, had at their 
disposal ‘numerous armoured landing-craft suitable for carrying 
tanks and heavy weapons’ and landing them on the open coast.? But 
while careful instructions were given for the tactical measures to be 
taken it is clear that the defenders in the West were expected to do 
their best with such forces as were already stationed there. German 
military intelligence did not consider it very likely that any major 
landing operations would be attempted. ‘In spite of increasing 
Russian pressure on the British to establish a second front’, ran a 
report of goth March, ‘enemy intelligence available to the Wehrmacht 
gives no indication of an intended major landing operation in Europe in the 
near future’. A later report of 5th May admitted that sufficient Allied 
forces were available for creating a ‘second front’ in Norway, France 
or elsewhere, but thought it doubtful whether, in view of the large 
amount of tonnage committed to the transport of troops to the East, 
there was enough shipping space over for an operation overseas in the 
West.? Raeder had pointed out on 11th April that the St. Nazaire 
raid showed British determination and ability ‘to attack our extensive 
coastline more frequently and on a larger scale’; but it was difficult 
to say whether the enemy was ready for ambitious operations aimed 
at establishing new land fronts, as against more limited landings, and 
he thought the former unlikely at the present time, though sooner or 
later ‘we must expect that the enemy will have the necessary forces 
for large-scale operations’.® 

The Dieppe raid confirmed Hitler in his conviction of the need to 
prepare against an invasion. He had already on 2nd August given 
orders for the construction of a new system of coast defences ‘after the 
pattern of the West Wall’, and on the 25th, a week after the raid, he 
charged Commander-in-Chief, West, to have 15,000 fortifications of a 
permanent nature built during the winter months.‘ Thus it is probable 
that the Germans’ success in repelling the Dieppe raid influenced their 
strategy, which proved fatal in 1944, of attempting to hold an attempt 
at invasion on the beaches instead of relying on a mobile reserve. 


1 F.D. 40. The words in italic were underlined in the original. 

3 Fremde Heere West, O.K.H. Chefsachen, A.L. 1341¢, 1455a (original underlining). 

* Naval High Command directive on coastal defences. F.D. pp. 21, 22. 

* See Stacey, pp. 351-2, 405-6. The words in italic were underlined in the original 
document. 
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But although Hitler might feel greater anxiety about the West than 
his military advisers, all the evidence suggests that the effective 
measures which he took to prepare it against attack held only a 
secondary place in his strategic thinking. His basic aim in 1942, as set 
out in his directive of 5th April, was ‘to wipe out the entire defence 
potential remaining to the Soviets and to cut them off as far as pos- 
sible from their most important sources of supply’. All available 
forces of Germany and her allies would be brought up for this pur- 
pose. ‘At the same time, however, the occupied territories in western 
and northern Europe, particularly the coasts, must remain adequately 
protected under all circumstances.”} 

The West served two purposes: it was an area to which tired and 
depleted formations were sent from Russia for rest and reorganization 
and in which new or reconstituted divisions were being formed before 
moving eastwards; at the same time, since the West was a region 
exposed to attack, all forces stationed there, whatever their condition, 
served as a protective shield, whether their primary function was coast 
defence or the maintenance of internal security. Attention was 
naturally directed to the West by the St. Nazaire raid, and the high 
command took in hand the improvement of the Channel and 
Atlantic coast defences, but it was not until the late spring and early 
summer of 1942 that any substantial reinforcements arrived in the 
West. In fact it was not until May that the Fuehrer was so seriously 
concerned with the danger on that front as to order the transfer 
thither of a single first-class regiment.’ 

Two months later, on gth July, when the main German offensive 
in the Ukraine had begun, Hitler at length issued an order for the 
strengthening of defence measures in the West: 


“Our rapid and great victories may place before Great Britain the 
alternatives of either staging a large-scale invasion with the object 
of opening a second front, or seeing Russia eliminated asa political - 
and military factor. It is therefore highly probable that enemy 
landings will shortly take place in the area of the Commanding 
General Armed Forces, West.’ 


The indications, he said, were agents’ and other intelligence 
reports, the heavy concentration of ferrying vessels along the English 
south coast and the holding back of the Royal Air Force in the last 
few days. The areas regarded as particularly threatened were, in the 
first place, the Channel coast, the area between Dieppe and Le 
Havre, and Normandy.’ He evidently regarded the matter as urgent, 
for two S.S. divisions were to be transferred to the West at once, one 

1F.D. 41: original underlining set in italic. 

2 Mot. Regt. Hermann Goering. 


8 He also mentioned the South Netherlands and Brittany, as being the areas next in 
danger. 
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of them before the completion of reorganization and before it was 
fully mobile. All S.S. units in the West were to be combined under a 
new S.S. Motorized Command. Two bomber groups were also to be 
transferred to France from the eastern reserves of the German Air 
Force and drastic measures were to be taken to prevent sabotage. 
Daily progress reports would be made to the Fuehrer, and in the 
event of an enemy landing he would himself proceed to the West and 
assume charge of operations.’ But these proposals were not carried 
out in their entirety, and in order to form a true picture of the 
importance attached to the West at this time by the high 
command it is necessary to consider the German Order of Battle as 
a whole. 

According to the monthly 0.X.H. formation tables,” there were in 
January 1942 in the West (France, Belgium and the Netherlands) 33 
German divisions, of which two were armoured, as against 163 
divisions (19 armoured), including five divisions in Finland, in the 
East. In September there were 35 divisions in the West, including 
34 armoured and 14 motorized, as against 182 (20 armoured), 
including seven in Finland, in the East. In Scandinavia there were in 
January eight infantry divisions; in April-May this total rose to 11 
infantry divisions and one weak armoured division. The number of 
infantry divisions in the West never rose above 31 (in January) ; in 
June it dropped to 24. With the exception of one Luftwaffe division, 
none of the infantry divisions were of notably high quality. The most 
significant reinforcements were the arrival of one S.S. motorized 
division and one motorized brigade in July, and from May onwards an 
increase in armour of one division and an armoured regiment, later 
expanded to brigade strength. 

Thus only 14 motorized divisions instead of the two mentioned in 
Hitler’s directive of gth July were actually sent. Moreover his 
suggestion on the day of the Dieppe raid that another S.S. motorized 
division should be transferred from Russia was not followed up, since 
the Commander-in-Chief in the West assured him that ‘he hoped to 
be able to deal by the evening with the English who had landed’. 

In fact, during the period under review, only 104 divisions, includ- 
ing three armoured, were moved to the western theatre from the 
eastern, whereas 25, including three armoured, were moved to the 
East from the West. Taking into account movements to and from all 
fronts, viz. Scandinavia and the Balkans, and new formations, ‘the 
final overall picture which emerges is that the East gained 26 
divisions and the West lost 54, all of them to the Russian theatre. The 
only true gain which the West can show at the expense of the East 


1F.D. pp. 34-36. For the order to build an ‘Atlantic Wall’ see above p. 643. 
2 Schematische Kriegsgliederung—A.L. 755. 
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was one S.S. motorized division (Das Reich) and one S.S. motorized 
brigade (Adolf Hitler)’. 

In the air there were no important transfers between Russian and 
other theatres in the months April—July. The numbers of operational 
aircraft in the whole German Air Force increased by 23 per cent, but, 
while numbers in the West increased in this proportion, on the eastern 
front the increase was 39 per cent. Nevertheless the Germans felt 
bound to retain in the West a very large proportion of their air forces 
which would have been of immense value in the East.2 The number 
of serviceable single-engine fighters and night fighters (577) in the 
West on 2oth July was much greater than that of serviceable single- 
engine and twin-engine and ground-attack fighters (428) at that date 
in the East. On the other hand far the greater number of bombers 
was in the East. After the cessation of the intensive attack on Malta in 
May some units were transferred to Russia from the Mediterranean 
theatre, reducing the Luftwaffe strength in the latter theatre by about 
12 per cent. 

From the figures given above it appears that, at any rate until 
August, the Allies did not succeed in diverting any significant part of 
the enemy’s armed strength engaged on the Eastern front. What 
diversions, if any, might have been caused by more and larger land- 
ings, how far Hitler’s fears might have prevailed over rational calcula- 
tions, must be a matter of guesswork. Mr. Churchill could, however, 
point out to Molotov in May that we had confronting us eleven Axis 
divisions, of which three were German, in Libya; the equivalent of 
eight German divisions in Norway; and 25 German divisions in 
France and the Low Countries*—a total of 44 divisions, of which 
some at least might otherwise have been deployed against Russia. 


A Note on ‘Jupiter’ 


Our failure in Norway in April 1940 had not killed the Prime 
Minister’s interest in that country as offering opportunities for 
offensive action. In October 1941 he had been attracted by the idea 
of capturing Trondheim.‘ He had tried to commend the project first 
to the Chiefs of Staff, then to Sir Alan Brooke, at that ttme Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Home Forces, whom he instructed to propose a 
plan after consultation with his naval and air colleagues and a 
number of Ministers, and finally to Lieut.-General A. G. L. McNaugh- 





1 T owe these facts and figures to Mr. B. Melland and Mr. Lickfold of the Enemy Docu- 
ments Section. 

2 See Webster and Frankland, I, 490 and Chap. xxm above. 

3 This was an underestimate. 

4 See Chap. vu above, pp. 204-6. 
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ton, commanding the Canadian forces in England. None of them 
responded : the impossibility of providing the necessary air support 
seemed conclusive.! In the spring of 1942, Mr. Churchill’s thoughts 
turned to still higher latitudes and ‘Jupiter’ was the outcome. 

‘Jupiter’ is defined in his book as the code-name for operations in 
Northern Norway. He also speaks of it as meaning ‘the liberation of 
Northern Norway’. It was more narrowly defined as an operation to 
safeguard the passage of convoys to Russia. It was the Prime 
Minister’s ‘own constructive plan’, for which he says that he ‘always 
hankered’, and for six weeks in the summer of 1942 it occupied much 
of the time and energy of the Chiefs of Staff and the Planners.? 

Sir Winston tells us that he had ‘Jupiter’ in mind as early as April 
for execution in the autumn, but thought it inexpedient to mention it 
in discussion with Mr. Hopkins and General Marshall that month. 
He appears to have first put forward the idea for the consideration of 
the Chiefs of Staff on 27th May as an alternative to ‘Sledgehammer’. 
The operation should be undertaken in the late summer when the 
nights were longer, with the object of securing the airfields from which 
the enemy air forces were harassing our Russian convoys. He suggested 
that a force of one or two divisions, together with the necessary anti- 
aircraft units for the protection of the airfields when captured, should 
be embarked and sailed as if it were a convoy proceeding to Arch- 
angel. The force could then turn south at an appropriate point and 
land near the airfields in Northern Norway. As soon as these had 
been captured and the anti-aircraft guns installed, bombers could 
fly in from northern Scotland, and fighters from Murmansk or from 
a carrier or from both. A second convoy could bring a supporting 
force and these ships could remain in the narrow fiords under cover 
of their own anti-aircraft guns and of an abundant smoke-screen until 
they had all been unloaded. This operation might well be the prelude 
to the rolling-up of the German forces in Norway. 

Sir Dudley Pound at once pointed out that the naval commitment 
of launching and maintaining this force in Northern Norway would 
probably absorb the whole of our escort forces in the Western 
Approaches, and Sir Charles Portal suggested that the Russians 
might well consider that the shipping required could be more 
profitably employed in taking munitions and supplies to Archangel. 
Mr. Churchill, however, told the President that he had instructed the 
staff to study such an operation, which, seemed to him ‘necessary to 
ensure supplies to Russia next year’, and he produced for the Chiefs of 
Staff a minute, which he has printed in his book, sketching the enter- 
prise as he conceived it.? It would consist of two waves, first the fight- 


1 Bryant, 258-62; Kennedy, of. cit., 166—70. 
* Churchill, [V, 748, 289, 312. 
3 IV, 312-13 where the minute (of 1st June) is, however, wrongly dated. 
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Ing expedition and a week later the supplies. Supplies would be 
taken for three or four months, since the expedition must be self- 
contained. The troops would be based on the ships. which had carried 
them, and in the winter the great bulk of them would live in these 
ships. 

The Chiefs of Staff discussed the matter further with the Prime 
Minister on 8th June. They had had before them a draft appreciation 
by the Joint Planners which in no way lessened their distaste for the 
scheme. It appeared that there were not two, as the Prime Minister 
had thought, but ten airfields which would have to be occupied. Sir 
Dudley Pound said the shipping requirements were so great as to 
make it unlikely that we should be able to continue the convoys to 
Russia. In any case, said the Chief of the Air Staff, during the winter 
months owing to weather our convoys were subject to only a small 
and intermittent scale of air-attack and the proposed operation would 
not contribute much to their safety. Sir Alan Brooke thought that we 
should now have to occupy or at least deny to the enemy the whole 
coast from Petsamo to Narvik and that much larger forces would be 
required; a less ambitious operation, however, in the Petsamo- 
Kirkenes area in conjunction with the Russians was worth consider- 
ing. But the Prime Minister was not dissuaded; smmce it was now 
unhkely that ‘Sledgehammer’ would come off it was all the more 
important that ‘Jupiter’ should be carefully studied, and he empha- 
sized its merits at the Cabinet meeting on 11th June. He proceeded to 
set out his views in a further vigorous minute, which also he has 
printed.! In the north of Norway, he claimed, we could certainly 
bring superior forces to bear at the point of attack and in the whole 
area invaded, which we could not do in France; moreover, if 
successful we should get a permanent footing on the Continent of 
constant value to the passage of our convoys and ‘capable of almost 
indefinite exploitation southwards. In fact, we could begin to roll the 
map of Hitler’s Europe down from the top’. In spite of our experience 
in Norway in 1940 he challenged the opinion, which had ‘come to be 
accepted by us as an axiom’, ‘that it is impossible to land anywhere 
against opposition, including air opposition, however limited, with- 
out superior air strength. . . . It is a question whether it is better to 
land without fighter cover at a point where the enemy are very weak 
in armour and troops, or with fighter cover at a point where the enemy 
are very strong in armour and ground troops. It is a question of 
emphasis and proportion. .. . A military attack is not ruled out 
simply because a fifth of the soldiers may be shot on the way, provided 
the others get there and do the job.’ 

The Chiefs of Staff considered this minute on the 15th along with 


1IV. 313-16. 
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the revised appreciation from the Planners, who summed up strongly 
against ‘Jupiter’. They argued that as a ‘second front’ it could have 
no great military value since it offered no immediate threat to any 
objective vital to the Germans, and that owing to poor communica- 
tions between north and south Norway any project for ‘unrolling the 
Nazi map of Europe from the top’ had little chance of success. All 
the same the Prime Minister directed at a staff conference held that 
evening, just tefore he and the C.I.G.S. started for Washington, that 
plans should be made for ‘Jupiter’. 

At Washington ‘Jupiter’ found no favour with the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff except that they regarded it as preferable to ‘Gymnast’ : 
it would be accompanied by hazards justified only by compelling 
reasons. But the Prime Minister’s advocacy with the President 
secured the inclusion among the decisions reached at the White 
House on 21st June of a sentence to the effect that the possibility of 
operations in Norway in the autumn and winter of 1942 would be 
carefully considered by the Combined Chiefs as well as those of 
‘Gymnast’, supposing operations in France or the Low Countries 
were found impracticable.} 

This was as much recognition as ‘Jupiter’ ever received from 
Allied strategy. It was not mentioned in the decisive memorandum of 
24th July.2 Nevertheless Mr. Churchill remained faithful to his con- 
structive plan. The staff had been kept at work on it and produced 
elaborate reports. In a minute of 5th July the Prime Minister, now 
convinced that ‘Sledgehammer’ must be abandoned, insisted that 
‘Jupiter’, or some form of ‘Jupiter’, in concert with the Russians 
would, as well as ‘Gymnast’, seem to be of great urgency from every 
point of view, military and political. ‘Our whole power to help Russia 
in any effectual manner this year depends upon our driving the enemy 
aircraft from the northern airfields of Norway.’ At a staff conference 
on the evening of the 6th it was agreed that further consideration 
should be given to ‘Jupiter’ among other offensive projects for 1942, 
in spite of the Chiefs of Staff’s renewed and reasoned objections, 
which they confirmed in a note to the Prime Minister next morning. 
‘In accordance with your instructions,’ they said, ‘we have for some 
time past been trying to make plans for seizing and holding the 
northern tip of Norway, but so far we have failed to find any satis- 
factory solution.” The Cabinet that afternoon, having heard the 
views of the three Chiefs of Staff, agreed that in view of the unlikeli- 
hood of ‘Sledgehammer’ being undertaken the Americans should be 
encouraged to proceed with ‘Gymnast’ and that we ourselves should 
undertake ‘Jupiter’ if by any means a sound and sensible plan could 
be devised. 


1 Operations in the Iberian peninsula were also to be studied, but this led to nothing. 
2 See Appendix V. 
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So ‘Jupiter’ was given a further and final lease of life. General 
McNaughton was again called in and asked to examine the project 
afresh. After a month’s study he produced a long report, concluding 
that it would be necessary to seize three areas in Norway by simul- 
taneous attack, for which five divisions, four battleships, an aircraft- 
carrier and fifteen cruisers would be required; the operation would 
be a most hazardous one, the chances against suitable weather 
conditions being about six to one, and might result in a frightful 
military disaster. Moreover, even should we succeed in capturing the 
northern airfields, it would still be open to the Germans to deprive 
Russia of supplies from her Arctic ports by launching an offensive on 
the Finnish front to cut the railways from those ports. The Prime 
Minister, who did not see this report till 15th September, neverthe- 
less wished General McNaughton to go to Moscow and discuss the 
plan with Stalin. The Canadian government, however, saw various 
objections to this suggestion and it was not pressed. 

This was the death of ‘Jupiter’ as a serious possibility, but the Prime 
Minister continued at intervals to demand reports, and as late as 
February 1944 he remarked that ‘we ought, of course, to have 
liberated the country in the campaign of 1943’. 

‘Jupiter’ is perhaps the most striking instance of how in the face of 
the strongest military opinion from his professional advisers Mr. 
Churchill would persist in pressing on them a scheme which they 
held to be radically unsound. It illustrates too the reverse fact that if 
his advisers stubbornly resisted this pressure he would not overrule 
them on a purely military question. 

But if ‘Jupiter’ deserved rejection as a genuine operation, it had 
great merit as a cover plan, and the Prime Minister saw it in this 
light as subserving “Torch’. Hitler, moreover, was all too ready to be 
deceived. As we now know, he had for some time been obsessed with 
the notion that the British intended to land in the far north.? On 
14th March, 1942, remarking that enemy landings on the Arctic 
coast must be expected, with the probable objective of the Finnish 
nickel mines so vital to Germany, he ordered intensified U-boat and 
aircraft activity in the Arctic. In order to strengthen the forces there 
it would be necessary to reduce operations in other areas, in particu- 
lar in reconnaissance in the Atlantic. The Army in Lapland must 
have sufficient troops to meet a large-scale attack against the coast. 
On 2oth August we find Hitler agreeing with Raeder’s wish to keep 
the fleet in Norwegian waters, partly in order to attack convoys but 
also because of ‘the constant threat of an enemy invasion’. 


1 Churchill, IV, 394; Bryant, p. 420. 
2 See above, p. 643. 


CHAPTER XXVIII- 
CAIRO AND MOSCOW 


HE TWO Western Allies having at length agreed on their 
strategy for 1942, it remained to explain and justify it to the 


Russians. 

No answer had been returned to Stalin’s angry message of 23rd 
July, but in view of Russian disappointment at our failure to open a 
second front, as expressed by Maisky to Eden and reported by our 
Ambassador in Moscow, something clearly had to be done. On the 
28th the Ambassador suggested that the Prime Minister himself 
should come to Moscow. Mr. Churchill accordingly on the goth 
offered to meet M. Stalin at any convenient place, informing him at 
the same time that we were taking preliminary steps to run a large 
convoy to Archangel in the first week of September. Stalin replied 
immediately with an invitation to come to Moscow ‘for joint con- 
sideration of urgent matters’. 

The Prime Minister also informed M. Stalin that he was starting 
forthwith for Cairo, where he had ‘serious business’. He had wished to 
do so as early as 3rd July but had yielded to dissuasion. Then the 
visit of Hopkins, Marshall and King had intervened, but now he was 
convinced that it was ‘urgently necessary’ that he should go out and 
settle the decisive questions on the spot. Auchinleck was told to 
expect him on 3rd August; he had asked General Smuts and General 
Wavell to join him in Cairo, and the C.I.G.S. would arrive the same 
day. Brooke had for the last fortnight been planning to visit the 
various commands in the Mediterranean, the Middle East and India 
on his own account and in his own time, and the change of plan was 
disconcerting.” 

The Prime Minister’s descent on Egypt was due to doubts about the 
high command in the Middle East ‘fed continually by the reports’ he 
had ‘received from many quarters’. His doubts had been confirmed 
by a signal of 31st July from the Commander-in-Chief saying that an 
opportunity for the resumption of the offensive was unlikely to arise 
before the middle of September and that his policy would therefore 
be temporarily defensive. Both the Prime Minister and the C.1.G.S. 
were agreed that the commands of the Middle East and of Eighth 
Army, which Auchinleck had held jointly since 25th June, must be 
separated, and it was with a successor to him at the Army, not at 





1 See Chap. xxv, above, p. 589; Soviet Correspondence, I, 58-59. 
* Churchill, IV, 408; Bryant, pp. 419, 433. 
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Middle East Headquarters, that they were at first concerned. On the 
night after their arrival on 3rd August Mr. Churchill argued in 
favour of General’Gott, commanding 13th Corps, who had had long 
experience of fighting in the Desert and was generally admired and 
trusted; when the C.I.G.S. objected that Gott was a tired man, the 
Prime Minister suggested that Brooke should take the command 
himself.2 

Next day, the 4th, Brooke found that Auchinleck agreed with him 
both that Gott was not so suitable for the command of Eighth Army 
as Lieutenant-General B. L. Montgomery, then holding South- 
Eastern Command at home, and that a new Chief of Staff was needed 
in Cairo.? 

On the 5th the Prime Minister and the C.I.G.S. both visited troops 
and Army and Air headquarters in the forward area, and Mr. 
Churchill made up his mind, as the result of talks at the front and in 
Cairo, that in order to give fresh impetus to the campaign a change 
at the top was required. The C.I.G.S. seems to have come to the 
same conclusion, as had General Smuts. Next morning Mr. Churchill 
told Brooke that he had decided to split the Middle East Command, 
forming a new headquarters to face the danger from the north, and 
offered Brooke himself the command in Egypt, with Montgomery 
under him at Eighth Army. Lord Alanbrooke has told how sorely he 
was tempted to accept, but he felt that his duty lay in London, where 
he had now learnt how to work with the Prime Minister. If Brooke 
was not to be in supreme command, Mr. Churchill insisted on Gott 
at Eighth Army ; Brooke had been confirmed in his opinion that Gott 
was a tired man when he talked with him on the 5th, but did not 
care to press his preference for Montgomery.® Accordingly on the 
evening of the 6th the Prime Minister sent the following signal to his 
Deputy at home. 


‘1. As a result of such inquiry as I have made here, and after 
prolonged consultations with Field-Marshal Smuts and C.I.G.S. 
and Minister of State, I have come to the conclusion that a drastic 
and immediate change is needed in the High Command. 

2. I therefore propose that the Middle East Command shall be 
reorganized into two separate Commands, namely: 

(a) ‘“‘Near East Command.”’, comprising Egypt, Palestine and 

Syria, with its centre in Cairo, and 

(b) ‘‘Middle East Command’’, comprising Persia and Iraq, with 

its centre in Basra or Baghdad. 


1 Bryant, p. 439; this offer of command of Eighth Army is not mentioned by Churchill, 
who, as Bryant notes, has confused the dates. 

2 Ibid., p. 440. 

3 See Churchill, IV, 413, 415; Bryant, pp. 441-7. 
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The Eighth and Ninth Armies fall within the first and the 
Tenth Army in the second of these commands. 

3. General Auchinleck to be offered the post of C-in-C the new 
Middle East Command. The title remains the same, but its scope 
is reduced. It may, however, become more important later. It also 
preserves General Auchinleck’s association with India. It must be 
remembered that General Wavell’s appointment as C-in-C India 
was for the duration of the war, and that the India Office have 
always desired that Auchinleck should return there if possible. I 
know of nothing that should prevent the eventual realization of 
this plan, though of course no promise can be made in respect of 
events which are unforeseeable. 

4. General Alexander to be Commander-in-Chief the Near 
East, 


6. General Gott to command the Eighth Army under 
Alexander. 


12. The above constitute the major simultaneous changes 
which the gravity and urgency of the situation here require. I 
shall be grateful to my War Cabinet colleagues if they will 
approve them. Smuts and C.I.G.S. wish me to say they are in full 
agreement that amid many difficulties and alternatives this is the 
right course to pursue. The Minister of State is also in full agree- 
ment. I have no doubt the changes will impart a new and 
vigorous impulse to the Army and restore confidence in the 
Command, which I regret does not exist at the present time. 
Here I must emphasize the need of a new start and vehement 
action to animate the whole of this vast but baffled and some- 
what unhinged organization. The War Cabinet will not fail to 
realize that a victory over Rommel in August or September may 
have a decisive effect upon the attitude of the French in North 
Africa when “Torch”’ begins.’ 


The War Cabinet on the 7th agreed ‘as to the need for drastic and 
immediate changes in the High Command’ and warmly approved of 
the selection of Alexander. They would have preferred, however, that 
he should retain the undivided Middle East Command, and in this 
the Chiefs of Staff present, as well as the Service Ministers and the 
representatives of Australia and New Zealand, concurred. In any 
case they were doubtful as to the wisdom of appointing Auchinleck 
to the proposed eastern command. 

Mr. Churchill, replying, defended the proposed distribution of 
responsibilities on its merits. He doubted if the disasters in the Western 
Desert would have occurred if Auchinleck had not been ‘distracted by 


1 Mr. Churchill had intended that the boundary between the two Commands should be 
the Canal but had been persuaded by Brooke that this would be administratively unsound. 
(Bryant, p. 444.) 
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the divergent considerations of a too widely extended front’. He 
himself, General Smuts and the C.1.G.S. were all convinced that the 
division now proposed was ‘sound on geographical, strategic and 
administrative grounds’. Nor had he any hesitation in recommend- 
ing Auchinleck for the new command. 


‘At the head of an army with a single and direct purpose he 
commands my entire confidence. If he had taken command of 
the Eighth Army when I urged him to I believe we should have 
won the Gazala battle, and many people here think the same. He 
has shown high-minded qualities of character and resolution. ... 
There is no officer here or in India who has better credentials. 
Only the need of making an abrupt and decisive change in the 
command against Rommel and giving the army the sense of a 
new start has induced me to propose the redistribution of 
commands... .’ 


He added that there would be no difficulty in continuing Air Marshal 
Tedder’s Air Command over the whole of the existing Middle East 
Area.} 

Though not entirely convinced, the Cabinet, meeting late that 
night, agreed to waive their objections, stipulating only that in order 
to avoid confusion the geographically incorrect title of ‘Middle East’ 
should be retained for Alexander’s Command. 

The proposed arrangements were upset, however, first by the death 
of General Gott, killed in his aircraft by German fighters, and, 
secondly, by Auchinleck’s refusal to accept the diminished command 
offered him ; in his opinion there was a case for putting the area under 
either India or Middle East, but none for setting up an independent 
command. The Prime Minister now agreed that the Eighth Army 
should be taken over by Montgomery, and General Maitland 
Wilson, commanding Ninth Army in Syria, was appointed to the 
new command in Persia and Iraq (P.A.I.C.)? 

It was mentioned in a previous chapter that on gth July the 
Middle East Defence Committee had consulted London as to the 
strategy to be adopted should Russian resistance break in the north.* 
A reply to their inquiry was at length produced in a Chiefs of Staff 
Report of 29th July. 

The Report accepted the possibility that the Russian southern 
front might break in 1942, in which case, if we had taken no steps to 
deal with such a situation, there was little to prevent the enemy from 
advancing through Persia to the South Persian oilfields. The Oil 
Control Board had advised that the loss of Abadan and Bahrein 


1 Part of this signal is printed in Churchill, [V, 417-18. 

? Churchill, [V, 418-19; Bryant, 449-51; Connell, 704-14, where use is made of Sir 
Ian Jacob’s Diary. In June 1943 Auchinleck was reappointed C-in-C, India. 

* See pp. 613-4 above. 
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“would be calamitous inasmuch as it would enforce a drastic reduc- 
tion in our total war capacity and probably the abandonment of 
some of our present fields of action’. It would be unwise to count on 
Auchinleck being able to transfer land forces from Egypt to Iraq and 
Persia during the autumn, but ‘reasonable security on the Persian 
front’ might be attained in the course of the autumn and winter if 
the 51st and 56th British Divisions (from home) and the 5th, perhaps 
followed by the 2nd (both from India) and an American armoured 
division, could arrive in time. The requisite air forces should also be 
available if the American reinforcements arrived according to plan 
and if intensive operations in the Western Desert were not prolonged 
indefinitely. The Chiefs of Staff’s conclusions were that the capture of 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania would be the best contribution to Middle 
East security, but that if the worst occurred, if the Russian front broke 
and adequate forces could not be sent, it would be right to hold on to 
the Abadan area even at the risk of losing Egypt, since the main 
purpose of our whole Middle East effort was to defend the sources of 
oil and its transport by sea. If we lost Persia and Iraq, our position in 
Egypt would ultimately become untenable for military as well as 
economic reasons, but if we were forced to abandon Egypt it would 
not necessarily mean the loss of Abadan. 

This paper was discussed both by the Cabinet at home in the 
absence of the Prime Minister and C.I.G.S. and at a meeting in 
Cairo at which Mr. Churchill explained to General Smuts, Mr. 
Casey and General Wavell, as well as the three Commanders-in- 
Chief, the arrangements come to with the Americans. 

The Cabinet in the circumstances did little more than take note of 
the Report. The discussion in Cairo on the afternoon of 4th August 
followed on a conference of the three Commanders-in-Chief, all of 
whom agreed with Brooke that the importance of Abadan, as com- 
pared with Egypt, was paramount.! The C.I.G.S. stated this opinion 
to the main conference. It was difficult, he said, to estimate the 
extent of the Russians’ resistance north of the Caucasus. Their 
strategy might be to concentrate their forces from Stalingrad 
northward and let the Caucasus go. ‘In such a case German light 
forces might penetrate to Northern Persia in October or November. 
They would not be in great strength, so that if we could arrange for a 
modicum of defence we might hold them until the winter, during 
which we could build up our strength for the spring campaign. ... 
The Chiefs of Staff felt that whatever else happened it was essential to 
hold Abadan. .. .’ 

The Prime Minister was ready to take the risk. He thought that 
‘the Caspian Sea, the Caucasus Mountains and a neutral Turkey 


1 Bryant, p. 440. 
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would together form a good shield for our northern flank provided 
that the Russians would hold the Caucasus chain and provided that 
we could support them with the air forces which would prevent 
German domination of the air over the Caspian’. A scheme for 
moving twenty squadrons to that front had been worked out, but he 
was not prepared to divert anything from Egypt until a decision had 
been reached in the Western Desert. The battle there was of supreme 
importance to the whole war, and he felt it would be wrong to with- 
draw forces which could take part in it, in order to prepare what 
could only be a weak defence in the north. Summing up the position, 
the Prime Minister said that he intended to find out while in Moscow 
what forces the Russians had disposed for the defence of the Caucasus 
and thus to estimate the extent of the danger which might arise on 
that flank this year. On his return the whole situation could be re- 
viewed in the light of the information which he had obtained and the 
final decisions as to our policy could be reached. In the meanwhile 
nothing should be done which would in any way detract from our 
effort in the Western Desert. 

General Alexander arrived on the gth to command the Middle 
East as redefined, and took as his Chief of the General Staff Major- 
General R. L. McCreery, till recently Auchinleck’s adviser on 
armoured fighting. The new Commander-in-Chief received from the 
Prime Minister next day a directive which left no doubt as to what 
was expected of him: 


‘rt, Your prime and main duty will be to take or destroy at the 
earliest opportunity the German-Italian Army commanded by 
Field-Marshal Rommel, together with all its supplies and estab- 
lishments in Egypt and Libya. 

2. You will discharge or cause to be discharged such other 
duties as pertain to your Command, without prejudice to the 
task described in paragraph 1, which must be considered para- 
mount in His Majesty’s interests.’ ! 


On the following night, the 11th August, the Prime Minister and his 
party, which included Wavell and Tedder as well as the C.1.G.S. and 
Sir Alexander Cadogan of the Foreign Office, left for Moscow. 


Just at this time a further effort was made to relieve the plight of 
Malta. The two ships which, out of seventeen, had arrived in June 
had met immediate needs, but the island was still on painfully short 
commons.” Experience now forbade the sailing of a convoy from the 
east, but a more powerful escorting force than ever before was 
assembled at Gibraltar to protect the 14 merchant vessels which 





1 Churchill, IV, 424. 
* See p. 605 above. 
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passed the Rock eastwards on roth August; it included two battle- 
ships and three carriers, while a fourth carrier, the Furious, sailed 
independently to fly-in 38 Spitfires to strengthen the island defences. 
The decision whether the heavy ships and aircraft-carriers should 
accompany the convoy beyond Cape Bon into the narrow waters 
near Malta was so important that it had been referred to the Cabinet ; 
they had decided in accordance with the Admiralty’s advice that 
they should not. As it happened the Italian surface fleet made no 
attempt to attack the convoy after our heavy ships had turned back. 
Nevertheless the convoy came under prolonged attack from aircraft, 
submarines and motor-torpedo-boats and both the escorting force 
and the merchant vessels sustained losses. Only five of the latter 
reached Malta, with 32,000 tons of supplies besides 15,000 tons of oil. 
The Navy lost the carrier Eagle and the cruisers Manchester and Cairo, 
while another carrier and two other cruisers were damaged. This, as 
it turned out, was the last convoy which had to be sailed to Malta 
under such desperate conditions, and the island held out.’ 


The Prime Minister was now embarked on the more important 
half of his mission. His visit to Egypt had been most useful. His 
authority with the Cabinet had made it possible to effect desirable 
changes with the least possible delay and the exchange of views with 
Wavell and Smuts in person had been valuable. But his presence, 
though stimulating, and ensuring prompt action, was not essential. 
The C.I.G.S. was quite competent to perceive and recommend the 
necessary changes in command; it is clear that he would have chosen 
Montgomery for the Eighth Army and highly probable that he would 
have asked for Alexander as Commander-in-Chief, Middle East.® 
But to deal with the suspicious and angry Russians was a different 
matter, for which all Mr. Churchill’s authority and statesmanship 
were required. He had indeed, as he saw it in prospect, ‘a somewhat 
raw job’ before him. The President recognized the rawness and will- 
ingly sanctioned Mr. Averell Harriman’s offer to accompany the 
Prime Minister and give him America’s moral support. 

The primary purpose of the mission was to propound to the 
Russians the Anglo-American strategic plans for 1942 and to secure 
their acquiescence if hardly their approval; at any rate to avoid a 
public outburst of recrimination and a rift in the alliance. Mr. 
Churchill’s secondary purpose was to obtain information of Russian 
plans and prospects in the Caucasus as a basis for concerted action. 


1 For the ‘Pedestal’ convoy see Playfair, III, 316 ff. and Roskill, II, 301 ff. The battle- 
ships engaged were Nelson and Rodney; the three carriers were Victorious, Indomitable and 
Eagle. The concentration of this force had been made possible by the suspension of the 
Arctic convoys and by the improved situation in the Indian Ocean. 

* See Bryant, pp. 442, 446. 
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The incidents of the journey via Tehran and of the four-days stay 
in Moscow have been graphically described by Sir Winston himself 
and by Lord Alanbrooke; Sir Ian Jacob also kept a full diary. There 
were two formal meetings in the Kremlin on the 12th and 13th 
August at which the Prime Minister and Mr. Harriman met Stalin 
and Molotov. Besides these Mr. Churchill had a short talk with 
Molotov at noon on the 13th, and the military members of the party 
met Marshals Voroshilov and Shaposhnikov twice on the 15th. The 
Prime Minister had also a long informal session with Stalin during 
most of that night before leaving at dawn on the 16th for Cairo; Sir 
Alexander Cadogan and M. Molotov attended for part of this meeting. 

At the first meeting, besides the Prime Minister, only the Am- 
bassador, Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, and an interpreter were present 
on the British side, the rest of the party having been delayed for a day 
at Tehran by engine trouble in their Liberator.1 The conference 
opened in an atmosphere of gloom. The Germans were advancing in 
two great drives towards Stalingrad and the Caucasus, and it was 
only gradually that Russian resistance hardened. On the 8th the 
Russians had evacuated and destroyed the Maikop oilfield, and the 
enemy occupied it a day or two later. Stalin admitted that the news 
was not good. 

In accordance with his considered ‘plan of campaign’ the Prime 
Minister began by telling the worst. He explained the practical 
reasons which had forced us to abandon the idea of opening a second 
front in north-west Europe in 1942. We had in view, however, ‘a very 
great operation’ in 1943, for which a million American troops were 
due to assemble in the United Kingdom in the spring of that year, 
making an expeditionary force of twenty-seven divisions, to which the 
British would add twenty-one; nearly half this force would be 
armoured. To this disappointing announcement Stalin reacted 
strongly. There was not a single German division in France, he said, 
of any value. Why should not the Allies capture the Channel Islands? 
Why should they not make a demonstration in the Pas de Calais and a 
landing at Cherbourg? Were they really unable even to land six 
divisions? The Prime Minister, who had explained the difficulties of 
an assault landing on a fortified tidal coast and our lack of the 
necessary landing-craft, answered that we could land six divisions, 
but the landing of them would be more harmful than helpful. We 
knew that there were in France twenty-five German divisions, nine 
of which were of the first line.? ‘He could assure M. Stalin that, if by 
throwing in 150,000 to 200,000 men we could render him aid by 
drawing away from the Russian front appreciable German forces, 


1 The record of the meeting was presumably kept by the Ambassador. 
2 German records show that these figures were in fact an understatement of the total 
number but possibly an overstatement of their quality. 
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we would not shrink from this course on the grounds of loss. But if 
it drew no men away and spoiled the prospects for 1943, it would be a 
great error.’ Stalin, who is said to have looked deeply depressed, said 
that if his Allies could not make a landing in France this year he 
could not insist upon it, but he did not accept Mr. Churchill’s argu- 
ments, 

The Prime Minister then proceeded to disclose and enlarge upon 
the more positive aspects of the Western strategy. He held out, some- 
what imaginatively, ‘a general picture of next year’s big operation’, 
which proposed to ‘hold the enemy at this point or that and at the 
same time attack elsewhere, for instance in the Loire, the Gironde or 
the Scheldt’. He was more successful in securing Stalin’s enthusiasm 
for our bombing programme. After he had announced our intentions 
of shattering German cities, one after another, with four-ton bombs, 
the atmosphere, according to the record, ‘became progressively more 
cordial’. At length Mr. Churchill, who had started ‘to bring him 
southward by steps’,! unfolded to Stalin the “Torch’ plan, for which 
the President had fixed 30th October as the latest date. He ‘described 
the military advantages of freeing the Mediterranean whence still 
another front could be opened’ and, drawing a crocodile, explained 
how ‘it was our intention to attack the soft belly of the crocodile as 
we attacked his hard snout’. Mr. Harriman said that ‘in spite of the 
fact that the President had serious preoccupations in the Pacific his 
eyes were turned upon the European theatre of war as of primary 
concern. He would support it to the limit of the resources at his 
disposal’, 

Stalin, who was hesitant as to the political implications of the plan, 
which he thought might lead to war with Spain and Vichy France, 
nevertheless approved it and delighted Mr. Churchill by the quick- 
ness with which he perceived four of its outstanding advantages: it 
would take the enemy in the rear, it would make the Germans and 
French fight each other, it would put Italy out of action, and it 
would keep the Spaniards neutral. The Prime Minister and Mr. 
Harriman pointed out the further immense advantages of clearing 
the enemy out of the Mediterranean and shortening the present long 
haul round the Cape. 

Reporting next day to the Cabinet and to the President, Mr. 
Churchill expressed his satisfaction at the cordial ending of the 
meeting and his expectation that he would be able to establish ‘a 
solid and sincere relationship’ with Stalin. ‘He knows the worst and 
we parted in an atmosphere of great goodwill.’* 


1 Churchill, IV, 432. 

2 Mr. Harriman reported home that ‘the Prime Minister was at his best and could not 
have handled the discussion with greater brilliance’. Foreign Relations of the U.S. 1942, III, 
620. 
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It was therefore an unpleasant surprise when next evening Stalin 
presented an aide-mémoire amounting to a bleak rejection of all Mr. 
Churchill’s arguments. 


‘As is well known,’ it ran, ‘the organization of a second front in 
Europe in 1942 was pre-decided during the sojourn of Molotov in 
London, and it found expression in the agreed Anglo-Soviet 
communiqué published on the r2th June last. . . . It will be easily 
understood that the Soviet Command built their plan of summer 
and autumn operations calculating on the creation of a second 
front in Europe in 1942... . It appears to me and my colleagues 
that the most favourable conditions exist in 1942 for the creation 
of a second front in Europe, inasmuch as almost all the forces of 
the German army, and the best forces to boot, have been with- 
drawn to the Eastern front, leaving in Europe an inconsiderable 
amount of forces and these of inferior quality. It is unknown 
whether the year of 1943 will offer conditions for the creation of a 
second front as favourable as 1942. We are of the opinion, there- 
fore, that it is particularly in 1942 that the creation of a second 
front in Europe is possible and should be effected. I was, how- 
ever, unfortunately unsuccessful in convincing Mr. Prime 
Minister of Great Britain hereof, while Mr. Harriman, the 
representative of the President of the United States, fully sup- 
ported Mr. Prime Minister in the negotiations held in Moscow.’ 


Mr. Churchill next day, in an answering aide-mémoire, restated the 
Anglo-American position — “The best second front in 1942, and the 
only large-scale operation possible from the Atlantic, is “Torch’’’— 
and refuted Stalin’s allegation. 


‘No promise has been broken by Great Britain or the United 
States. I point to paragraph five of my aide-mémoire given to M. 
Molotov on the roth June, 1942, which distinctly says: “We can, 
therefore, give no promise”. . .. We cannot admit that the con- 
versations with M. Molotov about the second front, safeguarded 
as they were by reservations both oral and written, formed any 
ground for altering the strategic plans of the Russian High 
Command.’ 


Mr. Harriman associated himself with this reply. 

In the meantime, to return to the meeting in the Kremlin on the 
night of 13/14th August, at which Sir Alexander Cadogan, General 
Wavell, General Brooke and Air Chief Marshal Tedder were now 
present, Mr. Churchill made it clear that the British and American 
governments had no intention of altering their decision. ‘It would 
be no help to Russia if the United Nations were now to do some- 
thing that would simply lead to disaster involving them in profitless 
loss.’ Stalin then declared that the Soviet government were not 
directly concerned with ‘Torch’; the British and American govern- 
ments, he said, seemed to consider the Russian front of only secon- 
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dary importance. He also asserted that the Soviets had obtained 
little from the Western Allies in the way of supplies ; ‘promises which 
were made ought to be carried out’. He would not agree that the 
shortfall had been caused by enemy action; he suggested that owing 
to an underestimate of the importance of the Russian front the Allies 
only sent such equipment as they could spare. 

Mr. Churchill denied that the Russian front was held to be of only 
secondary importance; he admitted that ‘Torch’ would affect the 
convoy position, but he reminded Stalin that it was at our own ports 
that we had undertaken to deliver the supplies for Russia, and there 
were a hundred ships waiting full of cargo. He showed remarkable 
self-restraint under the Russian taunts, but after a time, when 
Stalin suggested that our reluctance to invade the Continent was due 
to the army being frightened of the Germans, he replied with passion. 
He was disappointed to find no ‘ring of comradeship’ in the dis- 
cussions. His outburst appears to have been salutary, and the conver- 
sation soon turned to less inflammatory topics—new weapons, the 
Caucasus, the output of aircraft. 

The visitors were puzzled by Stalin’s change of attitude. Sir Alan 
Brooke’s opinion was that he was taking the measure of the Prime 
Minister and was favourably impressed by his toughness. Mr. 
Churchill thought his performance might have been intended for the 
record, to gratify his fellow Commissars. Others saw in it a regular 
Soviet technique, of which we had experience before. If it did not 
beat down opposition, it would at any rate serve to emphasize disap- 
proval. 

The G.I.G.S. at the staff meetings on the 15th found the Russian 
marshals equally unable or unwilling to understand why their Allies 
were not prepared to invade France at once. Voroshilov admitted his 
imcapacity to discuss such details as shipping and landing-craft, but 
none the less claimed that a second front was not only necessary, but 
possible. The C.I.G.S. had further to point out that experience had 
shown that in narrow waters the advent of air-power had undermined 
supremacy at sea, while Sir Arthur Tedder explained that it was an 
overstatement to say that we had air supremacy over Northern 
France ; to cover a great combined operation air superiority must be 
continuous. When questioned about the opening of a second front in 
1943, General Brooke said that no definite date could be given; it 
would be as early as it was possible to make it. 

With regard to the defence of the Caucasus region little definite 
information could be obtained, either from Stalin by Mr. Churchill 
or from the Russian marshals, but general confidence was expressed 
that the front would hold until the winter; the central route through 
the mountains would become impassable in October. The C.I.G.S., 
however, who had studied the country between the mountains and 

44 
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the Caspian on the 13th from his low-flying aircraft, had seen little 
sign of prepared defences, and he was further sceptical as to whether 
as many as 25 Russian divisions were available in the area, as Stalin 
and Voroshilov had stated.} 

The Russians welcomed the Prime Minister’s tentative proposal to 
send air reinforcements for the defence of the region, but, since their 
numbers and. the date of their dispatch depended on the result of 
operations in North Africa, seemed doubtful of the need to make 
immediate preparations in the area north of Tehran, as we wished. 
Thus, so far as this side of the object of the mission was concerned, 
little was accomplished. 

Whatever may have been the reason for the Soviet Premier’s 
truculence on the night of the 13th, at a banquet on the following 
evening he treated Mr. Churchill with signal respect, and after a 
final prolonged impromptu talk in Stalin’s private flat on the night of 
the 15th they parted, in the Prime Minister’s words, ‘on most cordial 
and friendly terms’. In the earlier, more formal part of this interview 
Stalin went out of his way to say that the personal exchange of views 
was of the utmost importance; the fact that personal contact had been 
established meant that the ground had been prepared for future 
agreement. He now admitted that the indirect effect on Russia of 
success in North-West Africa would be very great. The Prime 
Minister told him that of course what we wanted to do was to put this 
new army into France and Italy; that would mean a frontal and a 
flank attack. Differences between Germany and Vichy might compel 
the Germans to occupy the south coast of France, as well as Sicily and 
Italy, but they could not remove their troops and aircraft from the 
Channel coast. In order to cause them anxiety about an attack across 
the Channel we proposed, weather permitting, to make a serious 
raid, a reconnaissance in force, that month.? Stalin then gave some 
information as to Russian dispositions in the Caucasus, after which he 
expressed his desire to meet the Prime Minister and President Roose- 
velt together. In the later course of the evening he stated Russia’s 
urgent need for lorries and for aluminium and argued for the use of 
the northern supply route. Mr. Churchill naturally welcomed his 
proposal for an operation against Northern Norway and is reported 
to have agreed that Britain would provide two divisions for a joint 
expedition in that region in November. The meeting ended at 2.30 
a.m.° 


1 Brooke suspected the figure of 25 divisions to be ‘a gross exaggeration’, However, on 
19th August the German Army Group A estimated that there were 20 Russian reserve 
divisions in the Caucasus uncommitted (The German Campaign in Russia, etc., p. 162). 

2 The Dieppe operation, described in Chap. xxv. 

3 The interpreter (Major A. H. Birse) present on this occasion declared that his 
account of the conversations should not be considered as more than rough notes. See 
Churchill, IV, 445 ff. 
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The Prime Minister reported to the Cabinet and to the President 
that on the whole he was definitely encouraged by his visit to Moscow. 
He was sure that the disappointing news he brought could not have 
been imparted except by himself personally without leading to really 
serious drifting apart. The Russians knew the worst and, having 
made their protest, were now entirely friendly, and this in spite of the 
fact that this was their most anxious and agonizing time. 

But was it the fact that the Russians now knew the worst? By every 
statement, short of an absolute promise, Stalin had been given to 
understand that his Western Allies would launch ‘a very great opera- 
tion in 1943’. ‘It was important . . . not to expose the people of 
France, by a withdrawal [after a landing in 1942] to the vengeance of 
Hitler and to waste them when they would be needed in the big 
operation in 1943.’ ‘Next year’s big operation’ would consist of 
holding the enemy on this point or that and at the same time attack- 
ing ‘elsewhere, for instance in the Loire, the Gironde or the Scheldt.’ 
That is no doubt what Mr. Churchill hoped would happen, but was 
he justified in speaking to Stalin so confidently? The Cabinet had 
been informed on 24th July that ‘both the British and the United 
States Chiefs of Staff believed that it was unlikely that ‘“Round-up”’ 
would be carried out in 1943’. Mr. Churchill indeed continued to 
persuade himself that the invasion could be launched in the latter 
part of 1943 and he argued with the Chiefs of Staff against its post- 
ponement.? He has since admitted that he was too optimistic, but his 
conscience was clear that he ‘did not deceive or mislead Stalin’.? 

The party returned to Cairo on 17th August and the Prime 
Minister and C.1I.G.S. were back in England on the 24th. Although 
‘Torch’ had now been accepted in principle by the three major 
Allies, important decisions as to time and place had yet to be made. 


Speaking in the House of Commons on 27th January, 1942, Mr. 
Churchill confessed that he was feeling the weight of the war even 
more than in ‘the tremendous summer days of 1940’. On 5th March 
he opened his heart to the President in words that he has published : 


“When I reflect how I have longed and prayed for the entry of the 
United States into the war, I find it difficult to realize how gravely 
our British affairs have deteriorated by what has happened since 
the 7th December. We have suffered the greatest disaster in our 
history at Singapore, and other misfortunes will come thick and 
fast upon us. Your great power will only become effective 
gradually because of the vast distances and the shortage of ships. 
All can be retrieved in 1943 and 1944 but meanwhile there are 


1 See minutes of 24th July (above, p. 636) and of 18th November, 1942, printed in 
Churchill, IV, 582-3. 
2 [bid., 591. 
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very hard forfeits to pay. The whole of the Levant-Caspian front 
now depends entirely on the success of the Russian armies. The 
attack which the Germans will deliver upon Russia in the spring 
will, I fear, be most formidable. The danger to Malta grows con- | 
stantly, and large reinforcements are reaching Rommel in 
Tripoli en route for Cyrenaica.”? | _ 


The misfortunes had come and the forfeits were still being paid. In 
each of the months of July and August more than 600,000 tons. of 
shipping were sunk by the enemy; in each month nearly 100 ships 
were lost in the North Atlantic alone.? In August Rommel still stood 
within sixty miles of Alexandria and the Germans were still advanc- 
ing in the Caucasus. In India, following on the failure of the Cripps 
mission, the Congress had again proclaimed civil disobedience or 
rather ‘a mass struggle on non-violent lines’; Gandhi had been 
arrested and political riots had broken out in several provinces. The 
Japanese had not renewed their offensive in the Indian Ocean, but 
they were yet to attempt an invasion of India by land. 

Nevertheless the general prospect had greatly improved. Our 
supply line in the Atlantic had not been cut. The Japanese navy was 
no longer supreme in the Pacific. The Russians, so far from collap- 
sing, were maintaining an obstinate resistance and the American 
output of armies, ships, aircraft and all kind of munitions was rapidly 
mounting. The accession of these two mighty partners, east and west, 
assured us victory in the end. But the very fact of our being linked 
with powerful allies brought certain disadvantages ; it diminished our 
freedom of action and in some ways made the direction of affairs more 
difficult. 

Since he became Prime Minister on the day of the German 
invasion of the west Mr. Churchill had built up at home an effective 
system of war administration centred on the military side in the 
Minister of Defence and Chiefs of Staff Committee—an arrangement 
unlike anything in the past but entirely within the framework of the 
constitution. The military machine worked not without friction but 
without deadlocks or resignations. In Mr. Churchill’s absence Mr. 
Attlee was an efficient chairman; Sir John Anderson, the Lord 
President, rendered invaluable service in co-ordinating and super- 
vising the activities of government on the civil side, while Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, Minister of Labour and National Service, retained the con- 
fidence of the trade union world and proved a tower of strength in 
council. The organizations presided over by Lord Leathers and 
Lord Woolton showed extreme skill in administering our lessening 
supplies of shipping and food. The War Cabinet and its numerous 


1 House of Commons Debates, Vol. 377, column 618; Churchill, IV, 169-72. 
2 See Appendix VIII. 
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committees were well served by thé. secretariat under Sir Edward 
Bridges. Some critics might grumble in Parliament and the: Press, in 
clubs and at home, that the Prime Minister was taking too much 
upon him, but his popularity and prestige remained enormous. By 
his dauntless leadership at the time of greatest danger, by the con- 
fidence and vigour of his inspiring eloquence and by the personal 
touches which delighted the common people he had acquired a firm 
hold on the country’s trust and affection ; it was not seriously shaken 
by the recent disasters. 

In dealing with the Dominions, especially those in the South 
Pacific, his touch was not so sure. While recognizing that in matters 
concerning them their governments must have the last word, he was 
too apt to assume that they would fall in with the decisions which 
he and his colleagues in London were making, as he firmly believed, 
for the common good of the Empire. Cases have been mentioned in 
this volume in which Mr. Churchill was painfully surprised by a 
Dominion veto. But these disagreements, though they affected 
military plans at the time, were not on matters of supreme impor- 
tance. Where grand strategy was concerned, the inequality of the 
respective resources of the United Kingdom and any of the Domin- 
ions was such that, apart from the force of precedent and tradition, 
the latter were bound to accept, though not uncritically, the deci- 
sions of London. The protests of the Australian and New Zealand 
prime ministers in December and January did not alter the fact that 
their countries must acquiesce in the policy of the stronger power, 
whether that power was based in London or at Washington. 

Within the Commonwealth, generally speaking, Mr. Churchill 
could call the tune. Relations with the United States were obviously 
on a different plane. It had indeed always been a cardinal point of 
his policy to avoid any action or pronouncement which might make 
it more difficult for America to enter the war. Even before he became 
prime minister he seized the opportunity offered him by Mr. Roose- 
velt to correspond with him informally and he always kept the 
President apprised of our intentions and our motives. Still, so long as 
the United States. was, even if only nominally, neutral, the British 
government were uncommitted and not bound to seek American 
approval. Now it was different. As allies and joint leaders of the 
United Nations it was essential that the two countries should pursue 
a common policy and each must be prepared to compromise. Com- 
mon ideals, common traditions, common language, made their co- 
operation easier than has been the case in previous wartime alliances, 
but among their common traditions is a full measure of national pride 
and self-confidence. Moreover, as the balance of power inclined 
more and more to the American side with the expansion of American 
industry and armed forces, the task of British negotiators became 
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more difficult. For a man of Mr. Churchill’s temperament, strong- 
willed to the point of obstinacy, it required remarkable self-control 
and delicacy to press the British point of view without faltering and 
yet without offence, while realizing that in the last resort the Ameri- 
can view might have to prevail. In his handling of the President he 
showed great tact ; we have seen how at a critical moment he referred 
to the ‘Gymnast’ plan as Mr. Roosevelt’s own ‘commanding idea’ ; 
but any suspicion of sycophancy or hypocrisy was refuted by the fact 
that he felt a real admiration for this ‘very great man, who was also a 
warm-hearted friend . . . of the high causes which we served’.! Only in 
matters touching the internal affairs of the British Empire did he 
presume to warn the President off. He was of course immensely 
helped by Mr. Roosevelt’s readiness in extreme cases, as Chief 
Executive and Commander-in-Chief, to overrule his own military 
advisers in the interest of Allied unity. We were fortunate also in 
possessing such admirable representatives in Washington as Lord 
Halifax and Sir John Dill and in having to deal with such loyal 
American friends as Winant, Hopkins and Marshall. None the less 
Mr. Churchill’s skill in handling the problems set by the circum- 
stances of the American alliance is not the least of the grounds on 
which his country owes him gratitude. His success, in so far as he 
succeeded, was due to the statesmanship which recognized the 
essential community of interest of the two partners and in great 
affairs knew what was really important. Tough as he could be in 
negotiation he realised the limits of the attainable and moreover he 
felt a native liking and respect for American traditions. 

Mr. Churchill tried, as we have seen, to establish with the Soviet 
Premier relations similar to those which he enjoyed with the 
American President, and he believed for a moment that he had done 
so. Events were soon to show that this was not the case: it was not in 
Stalin’s nature to make allowances for another’s difficulties or feel- 
ings, to trust him or to attribute to him any but selfish motives. 
Nevertheless at this first meeting in Moscow Mr. Churchill, while 
yielding nothing to Stalin’s taunts and bullying, did succeed in 
creating with the man some kind of human connexion, rooted in 
mutual respect for the other’s courage and firmness. At least a 
sufficient understanding was built up to provide some degree of 
concert in dealing the tremendous blows against the common enemy 
which will be described in the next volume. 


1 Churchill, II, 22. 
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Washington War Conference; 
American and British Strategy; 
Memorandum by the United States and British Chiefs 
of Staff. 


I—Grand Strategy 


1. At the A-B! Staff conversations in February 1941 it was agreed that 
Germany was the predominant member of the Axis Powers, and, con- 
sequently, the Atlantic and European area was considered to be the 
decisive theatre. 


2. Much has happened since February last, but, notwithstanding the 
entry of Japan into the War, our view remains that Germany is still the 
prime enemy and her defeat is the key to victory. Once Germany is de- 
feated, the collapse of Italy and the defeat of Japan must follow. 


3. In our considered opinion, therefore, it should be a cardinal principle 
of A-B strategy that only the minimum of force necessary for the safe- 
guarding of vital interests in other theatres should be diverted from opera- 
tions against Germany. 


IT—Essential Features of Our Strategy 


4. The essential features of the above grand strategy are as follows. Each 
will be examined in greater detail later in this paper: 


(a) The realization of the victory programme of armaments, which 
first and foremost requires the security of the main areas of war 
industry. . 

(b) The maintenance of essential communications. 

(c) Closing and tightening the ring round Germany. 

(d) Wearing down and undermining German resistance by air 
bombardment, blockade, subversive activities and propaganda. 

(e) The continuous development of offensive action against Ger- 
many. | 

(f) Maintaining only such positions in the Eastern theatre as will 
safeguard vital interests (see paragraph 18) and deny to Japan 
access to raw materials vital to her continuous war effort while 
we are concentrating on the defeat of Germany. 


1 For brevity the abbreviation A-B is used to denote American-British. 
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III—Steps to be taken in 1942 to put into 
effect the above General Policy 


5. In so far as these are likely to be attacked, the main areas of war 
industry are situated in: 

(a) The United Kingdom. 

(b) Continental United States, particularly the West Coast. 

(c) Russia. 
6. The United Kingdom—To safeguard the United Kingdom it will be 
necessary to maintain at all times the minimum forces required to defeat 
invasion. 


7. The United States—The main centres of production on or near the West 
Coast of the United States must be protected from Japanese sea-borne 
attack. This will be facilitated by holding Hawaii and Alaska. We consider 
that a Japanese invasion of the United States on a large scale is highly 
improbable, whether Hawaii or Alaska is held or not. 


8. The probable scale of attack and the general nature of the forces re- 
quired for the defence of the United States are matters for the United 
States Chiefs of Staff to assess. 


g. Russia—It will be essential to afford the Russians assistance to enable 
them to maintain their hold on Leningrad, Moscow and the oilfields of the 
Caucasus, and to continue their war effort. 


Maintenance of Communications 
10. The main sea-routes which must be secured are: 


(a) From United States to the United Kingdom. 

(b) From United States and the United Kingdom to North Russia. 

(c) The various routes from the United Kingdom and United States 
to Freetown, South America and the Cape. 

(d) The routes in the Indian Ocean to the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf, to India and Burma, to the East Indies and to Australasia. 

(e) The route through the Panama Canal, and United States coastal 
traffic. 

(f) The Pacific routes from the United States and the Panama 

Canal to Alaska, Hawaii, Australia and the Far East. 


In addition to the above routes, we shall do everything possible to open 
up and secure the Mediterranean route. 


11. The main air-routes which must be secured are: 


(a) From the United States to South America, Ascension, Freetown, 
Takoradi and Cairo. 

(b) From the United Kingdom to Gibraltar, Malta and Cairo. 

(c) From Cairo to Karachi, Calcutta, China, Malaya, Philippines, 
Australasia. 

(d) From the United States to Australia via Hawaii, Christmas 
Island, Canton, Palmyra, Samoa, Fiji, New Caledonia. 

(e) The routes from Australia to the Philippines and Malaya via the 
Netherlands East Indies. 
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(f) From the United States to the United Kingdom via Newfound- 
land, Canada, Greenland and Iceland. 

(g) From the United States to the United Kingdom via the Azores. 

(h) From the United States to Vladivostok via Alaska. 


12. The security of these routes involves: 


(a) Well-balanced A-B naval and air dispositions. 
(b) Holding and capturing essential sea and air bases. 


Closing and Tightening the Ring Around Germany 


13. This ring may be defined as a line running roughly as ‘follows : 
Archangel-Black Sea—Anatolia-the Northern Seaboard of the Mediter- 
ranean-the Western Seaboard of Europe. _ 

The main object will be to strengthen this ring, and close the gaps 1n 1t, 
by sustaining the Russian front, by arming and supporting Turkey, by in- 
creasing our strength in the Middle East, and by gaining possession of the 
whole North African coast. 


14. Ifthis ring can be closed, the blockade of Germany and Italy will be 
complete, and German eruptions, e.g. towards the Persian Gulf, or to the 
Atlantic seaboard of Africa, will be prevented. Furthermore, the seizing of 
the North African coast may open the Mediterranean to convoys, thus 
enormously shortening the route to the Middle East and saving consider- 
able tonnage now employed in the long haul around the Cape. 


The Undermining and Wearing Down of German Resistance 


15. In 1942 the main methods of wearing down Germany’s resistance 
ill be: 


(a) Ever-increasing air bombardment by British and American 
Forces. 

(b) Assistance to Russia’s offensive by all available means. 

(c) The blockade. 

(d) The maintenance of the spirit of revolt in the occupied countries, 
and the organization of subversive movements. 


Development of Land Offensives on the Continent. 


16. It does not seem likely that in 1942 any large-scale land offensive 
against Germany except on the Russian front will be possible. We must, 
however, be ready to take advantage of any opening that may result from 
the wearing down process referred to in paragraph 15 to conduct limited 
land offensives. 


17. In 1943 the way may be clear for a return to the Continent, across the 
Mediterranean, from Turkey into the Balkans, or by landings in Western 
Europe. Such operations must be the prelude to the final assault on Ger- 
many itself, and the scope of the victory programme should be such as to 
provide means by which they can be carried out. 
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18. The security of Australia, New Zealand and India must be main- 
tained and the Chinese war effort supported. Secondly, points of vantage 
from which an offensive against Japan can eventually be developed must 
be secured. Our immediate object must therefore be to hold: 

(a) Hawaii and Alaska. 

(b) Singapore, the East Indies Barrier and the Philippines. 

(c) Rangoon and the route to China. 

(d) The Maritime Provinces of Siberia. 

The minimum forces required to hold the above will have to be a matter 

of mutual discussion. | 
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| 14th January, 1942 
Washington War Conference; 
Post-Arcadia Collaboration ; 


Memorandum by Combined Chiefs of Staff 


In order to provide for the continuance of the necessary machinery to 


effect collaboration between the United Nations after the departure from 
Washington of the British Chiefs of Staff, the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
(formerly designated as ‘Joint Chiefs of Staff’) propose the broad principles 
and basic organization herein outlined. 


2. 


To avoid confusion we suggest that hereafter the word ‘Joint’ be 


applied to Inter-Service collaboration of one nation and the word ‘Com- 
bined’ to collaboration between two or more of the United Nations. 


3. Definitions: 


4. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


The term ‘Combined Chiefs of Staff’ is defined as the British 
Chiefs of Staff (or, in their absence from Washington, their duly 
accredited representatives) and the United States opposite 
numbers of the British Chiefs of Staff. 

The term ‘Combined Staff Planners’ is defined as the body of 
officers duly appointed by the Combined Chiefs of Staff to make 
such studies, draft such plans, and perform such other work as 
may from time to time be placed on the ‘Combined Chiefs of 
Staff Agenda’ by that body, and duly delegated by them to the 
Combined Staff Planners. 

The ‘Combined Secretariat’ is defined as the body of officers 
duly appointed by the Combined Chiefs of Staff to maintain 
necessary records, prepare and distribute essential papers, and 
perform such other work as is delegated to them by the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff. 


Personnel : 


(a) 


(b) 


The Heads of the Joint Staff Mission, Admiral Sir Charles Little, 
General Sir Colville Wemyss and Air Marshal A. T. Harris, will 
represent the British Chiefs of Staff in Washington. 

The Joint Staff Planners will be: 

(1) For the British (for the time being) : 

Captain C. E. Lambe, R.N. 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. F. Bourne, British Army 
Group Captain S. C. Strafford, R.A.F. 

(11) For the United States, the principal members are: 
Rear-Admiral T. K. Turner, United States Navy 
Brigadier-General L. T. Gerow, United States Army 
Captain R. E. Davison, United States Navy 
Colonel E. L. Naiden, United States Army. 
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Combined Secretariat. 

The British members of the Combined Secretariat will be headed 
by Brigadier Dykes. The United States members will be headed 
by Commander L. R. McDowell, United States Navy. 


5. The Combined Chiefs of Staff shall develop and submit Recommenda- 
tions as follows : 


(a) 


(b) 


for the A.B.D.A. area, specifically as set forth in the Directive, 
Annex 2 to U.S. ABC-4/5, British WW6, dated the 5th January, 
1942; 

for other areas in which the United Nations may decide to act in 
concert, along the same lines as in (a) above, modified as neces- 
sary to meet the particular circumstances. 


6. The Combined Chiefs of Staff shall: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


determine and recommend the broad programme of require- 
ments based on a strategic policy ; 

submit general directives as to the policy governing the distri- 
bution of available weapons of war ; 

settle the broad issues of priority of overseas movements. 


7. The question of production and dissemination of complete Military 
Intelligence to serve the Combined Chiefs of Staff and Combined Staff 
Planners has been referred to the latter body for a report. Here, also, it is 
contemplated that existing machinery will be largely continued. 

8. It is planned that the Combined Chiefs of Staff will meet weekly, or 
more often if necessary ; an agenda will be circulated before each meeting. 
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General Marshall’s Plan; 
Operations in Western Europe 


1. Western Europe is favored as the theater in which to stage the first 
major offensive by the United States and Great Britain. By every applic- 
able basis of comparison, it is definitely superior to any other. In point of 
time required to produce effective results, its selection will save many 
months. Through France passes our shortest route to the heart of Ger- 
many. In no other area can we attain the overwhelming air superiority 
vital to successful land attack ; while here and here only can the bulk of the 
British air and ground forces be employed. In this area the United States 
can concentrate and maintain a larger force than it can in any other. A 
British-American attack through Western Europe provides the only 
feasible method for employing the bulk of the combat power of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Russia in a concerted effort against a 
single enemy. 

Another, and most significant consideration is the unique opportunity to 
establish an active sector on this front this summer, through steadily in- 
creasing air-operations and by raids or forays all along the coasts. This 
initial phase will be of some help to Russia and of immediate satisfaction to 
the public; but what is more important it will make experienced veterans 
of the air and ground units, and it will offset the tendency toward deteri- 
oration in morale which threaten the latter due to prolonged inactivity. 

Finally, successful attack through Western Europe will afford the 
maximum possible support to Russia, whose continued participation in the 
war Is essential to the defeat of Germany. 


2. Decision as to the main effort must be made now. This is true even if 
the invasion cannot be launched during this year. A major attack must be 
preceded by a long period of intensive preparation. Basic decision 1s 
necessary so that all production, special construction, training, troop 
movements and allocations can be co-ordinated to a single end. Until this 
process of co-ordinated and intensified effort is initiated, it is difficult to 
calculate even the approximate date at which a major offensive can be 
undertaken. Decision now will stop continued dispersion of means. 

The element of time is of the utmost importance. Physical limitations 
both as to the time and strength of the attack are the shortage of shipping 
and landing-craft. But we must begin a sustained offensive before Russia 
can be defeated and before Vichy France, Spain, Sweden, Portugal and 
Turkey are drawn into the ranks of the enemy. 


3. Our proposal, more fully outlined later, provides for an attack, by 
combined forces of approximately 5800 combat airplanes and 48 divisions, 
against Western Europe as soon as thé necessary means can be accumu- 
lated in England—estimated at 1 April, 1943, provided decision is made 
now and men, ‘material and shipping are conserved for this purpose. 
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(Included preparations for an ‘emergency’ offensive by fall of 1942 will be 
explained later.) 
The plan contemplates three main phases. 
(a) Preparation, involving: 
(1) Immediate co-ordination of procurement priorities, allocations 
of material and movements of troops and equipment. 
(2) Establishment of preliminary active front this coming summer 
—for training, demonstration, deception and destruction. 
(3) Development of preparations for possible launching of an 
‘emergency’ offensive this coming fall. 
(b) Cross-channel movement and seizure of beachheads between 
Le Havre and Boulogne. 
(c) Consolidation and expansion of beachheads and beginning of 
general advance. 


4. A special significance of the preparatory phase is that it presents 
opportunity for the intensive and specialized training of troops, without 
which the plan could have meager prospects of success. This special train- 
ing, beginning with fundamentals of technique in loading and unloading 
of boats, must advance progressively through logical steps until it comprises 
constant raiding by small task-forces at selected points along the entire 
accessible coastline held by the enemy. 

The beneficial results to be derived from continuous raiding fall into two 
main categories. On the one hand there will be obtained a variety of useful 
information, applying to details of geography, hostile dispositions, tactics 
and intentions. Some measure of deception as to time and the place of the 
final attack should result. The continuation of such raids over a long period 
may lead the enemy to believe that no all-out offensive is to be attempted 
or, conversely and equally valuable, may induce him to withhold from the 
Russian front air and ground units because of constant fear that the raids 
may develop at any moment into a major attack. In this latter event the 
raiding process would, on a limited scale, serve the same purpose as the 
opening of a new front on the continent itself. 

But by far the greatest benefits to be anticipated from constant raiding 
will be the resultant increase in the battle efficiency of the participating 
troops. After troops have completed normal phases of training and 
manceuver, it is essential that, to avoid deterioration, they begin gradual 
entry into actual battle, preferably under conditions that, so far as possible, 
will guarantee the small success that raids seek, while minimizing losses 
in personnel and material. These successes can be assured by careful prep- 
aration for each venture, somewhat in the pattern of the trench raid of 
the First World War. The characteristics of each action will be a sudden 
concentration of overwhelming air superiority supported by gun-fire 
where practicable, with speed, surprise and precision in execution. For air 
forces, technical methods will be different, but the purposes and principles 
the same. In this way, troops will acquire that morale and self-confidence 
that only participation in battle can impart. They will perfect technique, 
methods, and co-ordination not only as among individuals, but also as 
between commanders, staffs and units. Communications between land, 
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air and sea forces will be developed to a high level of efficiency. Equipment 
will be tested under combat conditions. Troops will be kept on their toes, 
mentally alert, and, by these means, gain that feeling of moral ascendancy 
over the opponent that always characterizes a victory-imbued army. 
Successfully conducted, these raids will permit our troops to enter upon the 
final venture with an ability to meet, on equal terms, the battle-trained 
veterans of the German Army. 

Losses in landing-craft, though small in each individual raid, will be 
considerable in accumulated total. Production plans must foresee and 
provide for this inescapable requirement, and insure that equipment so 
lost will not be reflected in a diminished scale of attack when the final 
offensive is undertaken. 


5. An advantage of this plan is that, during the preparatory period, it 
provides means to act promptly under either of the following eventuali- 
ties : 

(a) Ifthe imminence of Russian collapse requires desperate action, a 
sacrifice attack could be made immediately. 

(b) IfGerman forces are almost completely absorbed on the Russian 
front, or a deterioration of the German military power is 
evident, a prompt movement to the Continent could be under- 
taken. 


OUTLINE PLAN FOR INVASION OF WESTERN EUROPE 


6. Assumptions 


(a) That so far as the United States is concerned the line, Alaska— 
Hawaii-Samoa-Australia will be held and Pacific garrisons 
increased from present approximate strength of 175,000 to an 
approximate strength of 300,000. 

(b) That present U.S. commitments in troops and ships will be 
executed. These include dispatch of the 41st and one additional 
division to Australia, one division to New Zealand, the loan of 
sufficient shipping to the British to move 40,000 troops to the 
Middle East, and the building up of a small air force in China- 
India. Providing the British furnish the necessary planes from 
aircraft now allotted to them, two groups pursuit, one group 
medium bombardment and two groups light bombardment have 
been promised for the Middle East as the additional U.S. com- 
mitment to theaters other than Western Europe. Transfer of 
these air units will have a corresponding effect in diminishing the 
early U.S. air-effort in Europe. 

(c) ‘That Russia is still effective in the war to the extent that the bulk 
of the German forces are required on the Russian front. 

(d) That Axis forces in Western Europe remain at approximately 
their present strength. 

45 
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7. Combat Strength Required 


From an examination of the present hostile situation, it is estimated that 
combat power and readiness as follows is necessary for a successful attack : 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Adequate air superiority over the enemy, involving the use by 
the allies of a minimum of 3,000 fighters and 2,850 combat 
planes other than fighters (Combined British and U.S.). 
Sufficient landing-craft to land in the first wave the major com- 
bat elements of an infantry and armored force of at least six 
divisions. At the beginning of the actual invasion, U.S. land 
forces in England or en route should approximate 3o divisions. 
Total U.S. strength in England at that time will approximate 
1,000,000 men. 

An ability to land on the western coast of Europe behind the 
leading wave, a weekly increment initially of at least 100,000 
troops, and, after the invasion forces have landed, a continuous 
flow of reinforcements from the United States at the maximum 
rate that shipping will permit. 

Sufficient naval support to assure freedom from interference by 
hostile surface and sub-surface craft. 


8. Execution 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


The plan provides for the movement to the British Isles of US. 
air and ground forces comprising approximately one million 
men to participate with the British in an invasion of France 
between Le Havre and Boulogne. Logistic factors fix the earliest 
possible date for an attack on this scale at about 1st April, 1943. 
Bottlenecks, as to time, will be shipping and landing-craft, which 
will not be available in sufficient quantities by the time that air- 
craft, ground equipment and ammunition can be supplied. 

As previously explained the operation is planned in three phases 
with actual combat beginning in the preparatory phase. 

Immediately after approval of the basic plan, all production 
and allocation plans must be reviewed and co-ordinated to this 
objective to meet obvious shortages, particularly in shipping and 
landing craft. ; 

U.S. air and ground units must begin moving to the United 
Kingdom by every available ship. 

Plans for execution of an ‘emergency’ operation are to go for- 
ward constantly, based always upon the maximum force that 
could be transported across the channel at any given moment. 
The second and third phases are the cross-channel movement 
and beginning of the general advance. The invasion itself will 
consist of the seizure of beachheads between Le Havre and 
Boulogne. The main landing is to be made on a six-division front. 
Parachute and airborne troops will be employed in addition to 
combat aviation in assisting the ground forces to establish beach- 
head and to prevent rapid movement of German reinforce- 
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ments towards the coast. As soon as a beachhead is established, 
strong armored forces are to be rushed in to break the German 
resistance along the coast and seize the line of the Oise—St. 
Quentin. A movement towards Antwerp will then follow to 
widen the salient and permit the movement of additional forces 
across the channel between Boulogne and Antwerp. Short range 
aircraft will be based on land fields as quickly as they are cap- 
tured. 


9g. U.S. and British forces as follows should be in Great Britain or en route 
when the land attack begins: 


U.S. Forces 
Will be available, as modified 
by any airplanes sent to Mid- 
dle East 
1,450 Fighter planes. 
1,800 Combat planes other 
than fighters. 
400 Transport planes. 
18 Infantry Divisions. 
6 Armored Divisions. 
5 Motorized Divisions. 
1 Airborne Division. 


British Forces 
Numbers of British aircraft 
shown are minimum require- 
ments. Information is not at 
hand as to how many the 
British can make available. 
1,550 Fighter planes. 
1,000 Combat planes other 
than fighters. 
200 Transport planes. 
The British must provide at 
least the following ground 


11 Parachute Bns. troops: 

go AA Regts. 15 Infantry Divisions. 
g Armoured Divisions. 
1 Parachute Brigade. 
3 AA Gps. 


10. The success of the operation will depend upon the availability of 
adequate naval forces for its support. 


11. General Comments 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


An attack in Western Europe will have a protective effect on the 
remainder of the Atlantic area. The garrisons in the Atlantic 
should not require material reinforcements. This does not apply 
to the Pacific, to India, and to the Middle East, consequently our 
protective measures in those regions must be adequate. 

U.S. troops will be equipped and trained in time for the opera- 
tion. 

American shipping available for movement overseas of the U.S. 
troops will transport only about 40 per cent of the number in- 
volved by 1st April, 1943, leaving some 600,000 men to be 
transported by shipping from British and other sources. If this 
movement must depend entirely on available U.S. shipping, the 
date of initiating the invasion of France must be postponed until 
late summer 1943, by which time U.S. shipping can effect the 
overseas movement of the entire force. 

The shipping situation is under continuous study. However, it is 
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believed that when the movement of reinforcements to the 
Middle and Far East now projected for 1942 has been effected, 
and the situation in those areas stabilized, sufficient U.S. and 
British passenger transports can be made available for the move- 
ment of U.S. troops to England to meet the requirements of this 
plan. Additional cargo vessels will have to be diverted after 
ist January, 1943, to support this operation. 

(e) Landing-craft necessary for the operation are not available at 
present in sufficient quantities for the cross-channel movement. 
Some 7,000 landing-craft are essential for the crossing. More 
should be on hand to cover losses. Only through intensification 
of the construction program, immediately after agreement in 
principle to this plan has been reached, can a sufficient number 
be obtained. 

(f) It is mandatory that we continue to send to Russia sufficient 
material aid to keep that nation actively in the war. 

(g) Development and construction of airfields, bases, cantonments, 
etc., in the British Isles in preparation for invasion of Western 
Europe in 1943 must be substantially completed in 1942. 


12. Modified Plan 
This limited operation would be justified only in case: 


(1) The situation on the Russian front becomes desperate, i.e. the 
success of German arms becomes so complete as to threaten the imminent 
collapse of Russian resistance unless the pressure is relieved by an attack 
from the west by British and American troops. In this case the attack should 
be considered as a sacrifice in the common good. 


(2) The German situation in Western Europe becomes critically 
weakened 


Because of the emergency basis on which a modified plan would be 
undertaken, it is impossible to predict the time for its execution. It is like- 
wise impossible to fix the minimum scale, as to troop numbers, on which 
the movement might have to be initiated. It must be clear that the maxi- 
mum forces that can be transported across the channel must be employed 
and that local air superiority must be assured. 

The following represents the scale of possible American participation, on 
the basis of shipping now in sight, for an invasion of France in September-— 
October, 1942: 


(a) U.S. troops that can be made available in England by 15 Sept. 
(Figures include all troops of the Magnet Force.) 


Air Forces: 
400 Fighters. 
300 Combat other than fighters. 
200 Transport. 
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Ground Forces : 

24 Infantry Divisions and 1 Armored 
Division, or 

1} Infantry Divisions and 2 Armored 
Divisions, or 

1} Infantry Divisions, 1 Armored 
Division, 4 Parachute Bns, and 
10 Anti-aircraft Regiments. 


(b) Inclusive of the above, a total of 6 Infantry, 3 Armored, and 2 


(c) 


Motorized Divisions, 4 Parachute Battalions, and 10 Anti- 
aircraft Regiments will be equipped and trained in the U.S. in 
time to participate in this operation. If necessary shipping can be 
found, all the American ground forces just enumerated can be 
available for duty in England by early fall. 

Since a large amount of troop-lift shipping becomes available 
late in the summer, the build-up of strength would be much more 
rapid after September. 

British Troops 

Air Forces. Execution of the ‘emergency’ plan would throw an 
additional burden upon the British, particularly their air forces, 
which, with the American help indicated, would have to gain 
and maintain air superiority over the area involved in the limited- 
scale attack. The minimum considered desirable, exclusive of 
U.S. air forces, is 2,600 fighters, 2,400 other combat types, and 
all available transport aircraft. However, due to the unforseen 
circumstances that may demand a limited attack, even smaller 
air forces may be able to gain and maintain the necessary air 
superiority. 

Ground Forces. Owing to the scarcity of landing-craft this fall, 
large land forces could not participate. Unless production pro- 
grams are immediately intensified, it appears probable that we 
cannot plan on sustaining more than about five divisions, half 
British and half United States. 


APPENDIX IV 


(a) 
Aide Mémoire handed to M. Molotov on roth June, 1942 


After a most thorough and comprehensive examination of all possible steps 
which we could take to draw the weight off Russia, we have reached the 
following conclusions: 


(i) In accordance with our agreement, we will, to the best of our 
ability, continue to send supplies of aircraft, tanks and other war 
equipment to Russia by the hazardous Northern route and by 
the Persian route. 


(ii) In the air we are already containing in the various theatres of 
war about one half of the German fighter strength and one third 
of their bomber strength. With a view to forcing the Germans to 
make further withdrawals from their air-strength in the East, 
we shall continue our bombing of German towns and industry, 
and also our day bomber and fighter offensive over Occupied 
France. 


(iii) We have despatched, and will continue to despatch, consider- 
able reinforcements to Libya, where we have confronting us 11 
Axis divisions, including two German Armoured Divisions and 
one German Motorized Division. We intend to keep the enemy 
fighting hard in this theatre. Malta has for the last four months 
contained considerable German air forces in Sicily. At one time 
they had over 400 first-line aircraft pounding the Island. We 
have sent, and will continue to send, large fighter reinforcements 
to keep the air battle going there. 


(iv) We shall continue our policy of raids against selected points on 
the Continent. These raids will increase in size and scope as the 
summer goes on. By this means we are preventing the Germans 
from transferring any of their 33 Divisions in Western Europe to 
their Eastern front, and keeping them constantly on the alert, 
never knowing at what point the next attack may come. 


(v) We are making preparations for a landing on the Continent in 
August or September, 1942. As already explained, the main 
limiting factor to the size of the landing force is the availability 
of special landing-craft. Clearly, however, it would not further 
the Russian cause or that of the Allies as a whole if, for the sake 
of action at any price, we embarked on some operation which 
ended in disaster and gave the enemy an opportunity for glorifi- 
cation at our discomfiture. It is impossible to say in advance 
whether the situation will be such as to make this operation 
feasible when the time comes. We can therefore give no promise 
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in the matter, but, provided that it appears sound and sensible, 
we shall not hesitate to put our plans into effect. 


(vi) We are prepared, if the idea appeals to the Russian Government, 
to send a force of 4 fighter and 2 fighter-bomber squadrons to 
Murmansk, with a view to releasing Russian air forces for 
operations on other parts of the Russian front. The British 
squadrons could arrive about the end of July. Does this project 
appeal to our friends? 


(vii) Is the Russian Government still attaching any importance to a 
combined Russian-British operation in the Petsamo area, such 
as has been previously suggested? If so, we should be pleased to 
start conversations with the Russian Staff on this subject. 


(viii) Finally, and most important of all, we are concentrating our 
maximum effort on the organization and preparation of a large- 
scale invasion of the Continent of Europe by British and 
American forces in 1943. We are setting no limit to the scope 
and objectives of this campaign, which will be carried out in the 
first instance by over a million men, British and American, with 
air forces of appropriate strength. 


(b) 
Extract from Mr. Eden’s Statement in House of Commons on 11th June, 
1942 (H. of C. Deb., Vol. 380, cols. 1352-3), on the Treaty of Alliance 
between Great Britain and Soviet Russia: 

. . . Our conversations with Mr. Molotov were not, of course, confined 
to Treaty matters, important as those were. The war in all its aspects was 
reviewed, and I will now give the House a quotation from the communiqué 
which is being issued today: 

‘Full understanding was reached between the two parties with regard to 
urgent tasks of creating a second front in Europe in 1942. Discussions also 
took place on the question of further improving the supplies of aeroplanes, 
tanks and other war material to be sent from Great Britain to the Soviet 
Union. Both sides were gratified to note the identity of their views on all 
the above questions.’ 
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24th July, 1942 
Combined Chiefs of Staff 
Operations in 1942-3; 
Memorandum by the Combined Chiefs of Staff 


It having been decided that ‘sLEDGEHAMMER’ is not to be undertaken 
as a scheduled operation, we propose the following general plans for 
1942-3: 

(a) That no avoidable reduction in preparations for ‘ROUND-UP’ 
should be favourably considered so long as there remains any reasonable 
possibility of its successful execution before July 1943. 


(1) That Allied air-strength continue to be built up in U.K. to pro- 
vide for a constantly increasing intensity of air-attack on Germany. 


(2) That, for purposes of deception and to be ready for any emer- 
gency or a favourable opportunity, all preparations for ‘sLEDGE- 
HAMMER’ continue to be pressed except as to concentration of land- 
ing-craft or other details that seriously interfere with training for 
‘ROUND-UP’, and that a task force commander be appointed with 
authority to organize the force, direct the training and maintain a 
contingent plan for execution. This Commander should be either the 
officer designated for supreme command of the final invasion of North- 
west Europe or one of his subordinate commanders acting as his 
deputy. The troops and supporting units, so far as possible, to be 
immediately placed under his control. 


(b) That, if the British Chiefs of Staff propose to ship an armoured 
division to the Middle East, a United States reinforced armoured division 
(about 19,000 men) be substituted therefor, moving in British shipping. 


(c) That, if the situation on the Russian front by 15th September 
indicates such a collapse or weakening of Russian resistance as to make 
‘ROUND-UP’ appear impracticable of successful execution, the decision 
should be taken to launch a combined operation against the North and 
North West coast of Africa at the earliest possible date before December 
1942. 


(1) That the combined plans for this African operation should imme- 
diately be developed and that the latest date be determined after 
which the necessary shipping, naval forces and troop units can be 
assembled in time to permit the initial landing operations before the 
limiting date—1st December, 1942. 


(2) That the U.S. commitment for the African operation will require 
British assistance in aircraft-carriers, covering forces and escort 
vessels. Land and air forces for North Africa would be predominantly 
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British and land and air forces for North-West Africa would be pre- 
dominantly American. 

(3) That a task force Commander for the entire African operation 
should be appointed forthwith. 


(4) That it be understood that a commitment to this operation renders 
‘ROUND-UP’ in all probability impracticable of successful execution 
in 1943 and therefore that we have definitely accepted a defensive 
encircling line of action for the Continental European theatre, except 
as to air operations and blockade; but that the organization, planning, 
and training, for eventual entry in the Continent should continue so 
that this operation can be staged should a marked deterioration in 
German military strength become apparent, and the resources of the 
United Nations, available after meeting other commitments, so per- 
mit. 


(d) That it be understood that heavy and medium bomber units in the 
United Kingdom are available for transfer to the African theatre as re- 
quired. 

(e) That over and above the U.S. forces required from ‘BOLERO’ for 
operations in North and North-West Africa, the following re-adjustment of 
present U.S. commitments to ‘BOLERO’ will be made for the purpose of 
furthering offensive operations in the Pacific: 


(1) Withdrawal of the following air forces: 

3 groups heavy bombers 

2 groups medium bombers 

2 groups light bombers 

2 groups lighter planes 

2 groups observation planes 

4 groups transport planes. 
(2) Probable shipping to move one infantry or Marine division from 
U.S. West Coast to South West Pacific. 


(f) That the security of the British Isles is a first charge upon the 
military resources of both the U.K. and the U.S. 


A.B.D.A. . 


A.O.C. 
C.AS. 
C.C.O. 
C.C.S. 
C.G.S. 
C.LD. 
C.1.G.S. 
C.N.S. 
C.O.S. 
C-in-C 
G.O.C. 
j.1.c. 
 *CLPS. 
O.K.W. 


Achse 
Acrobat 
Arcadia 
Barbarossa 
Battleaxe 
Bolero 
Bonus 
Crusader 


Felix : 


Felix-Heinrich 


Gymnast 


Harpoon 
Herkules 
Imperator . 
Jubilee 
Jupiter 
Lustre 
Marita 
Matador 
Operation 25 


APPENDIX VI 
Abbreviations and Code-names 


Abbreviations 


American, British, Dutch, Australian Command in Far 
East. 

Air Officer Commanding 

Chief of the Air Staff 

Chief of Combined Operations 

Combined Chiefs of Staff (Anglo-American) 

Chief of the General Staff 

Committee of Imperial Defence 

Chief of the Imperial General Staff 

Chief of the Naval Staff 

Chiefs of Staff Committee 

Commander-in-Chief 

General Officer Commanding 

Joint Intelligence Committee 

Joint Planning Staff . 

Ober Kommando der Wehrmacht (Supreme Command of 
the German Armed Forces) 


Code-names 


German Action in Libya 

Proposed British advance into Tripolitania 

First Washington Conference, December 1941 

German plan for invasion of Russia 

British offensive in Western Desert, June 194! 

Build-up of U.S. forces in the United Kingdom 
Original cover-name for Madagascar operation 

British operations in Western Desert, November 1941 
(also the name of a cruiser tank) 


} German plan for seizure of Gibraltar through Spain 


British occupation of French North Africa (see also 
‘Super - Gymnast’) 

Convoy from U.K. to Malta, June 1942 
Axis plan to capture Malta 

Proposed major raid on Channel coast 
Dieppe Raid, August 1942 

Proposed operation in Northern Norway 
Aid to Greece 

Axis invasion of Greece, 1941 

Plan for British move into the Kra Isthmus 
Axis move into Yugoslavia, 194! 
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Pedestal . Malta Convoy, August 1942 

Pilgrim. Projected capture of the Canary Islands (also used to 
describe all projected operations against the Atlantic 
Islands) 


PO & QP. Convoys to and from North Russia 

Puma ‘ Projected expedition to the Canary Islands 
Round-up . Large-scale cross-Channel invasion 

Rutter ; Original name for Dieppe operation 

Sse eae ° } German plan for invasion of the United Kingdom, 1940 
Sledgehammer Proposed cross-Channel attack in 1942 

Sonnenblueme German action in Libya 

Springboard Proposed capture of Madeira 

Super-Gymnast Anglo-American occupation of French North Africa 


Thruster . Projected expedition against Azores 

Torch : Later name for a landing in N.W. Africa 
Vigorous . Convoy from Alexandria to Malta, June 1942 
WS Convoys from U.K. to Middle East 
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List of the Holders of Certain Appointments 


Members of the War Cabinet are in talus 


(a) MINISTERS 

Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence ‘ ; 

Lord President of the Council 

Lord Privy Seal 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs 


Secretary of State for Home Affairs 
and Minister for Home Security 


Secretary of State for Dominions . 


Secretary of State for Colonies (and 
Leader of the House of Lords) . 


Secretary of State for India and 
Burma . ; 


First Lord of the Admiralty 
Secretary of State for War . 


Secretary of State for Air 
Minister of Aircraft Production 


Mr. Churchill 

Sir F. Anderson 

Mr. Attlee 
(until 19.2.42) 

Sir S. Cripps 
(from 19.2.42, also became Leader 
of the House of Commons from 
this date) 

Sir K. Wood 
(Ceased to be Member of War 
Cabinet 19.2.42) 


Mr. Eden 


Mr. H. Morrison 

Viscount Cranborne 
(until 19.2.42) 

Mr. Attlee 
(from 19.2.42, also became Deputy 
Prime Minister from this date) 


Lord Moyne 
(until 22.2.42) 
Viscount Cranborne 
(from 22.2.42) 


Mr. L. S. Amery 

Mr. A. V. Alexander 

Capt. H. D. R. Margeson 
(until 22.2.42) 

Sir James Grigg 
(from 22.2.42) 

Sir A. Sinclair 

Lt.-Col. J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon 
(until 22.2.42) 

Col. J. Llewellin 
(from 22.2.42) 
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Minister of Supply 


Minister of Production 


Minister of War Transport . ; 
President of the Board of Trade . 


Minister of Economic Warfare 


Minister of Food 


Minister of Labour and National 
Service . ; 


Minister without Portfolio ; 


Minister of State 


Minister of State (Middle East) 


(B) CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Chief of Naval Staff 
(First Sea Lord) 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff 


Chief of the Air Staff . 


Sir Andrew Duncan 
(until 29.6.41) 

Lord Beaverbrook 
(until 4.2.42) 

Sir Andrew Duncan 
(from 4.2.42) 

Lord Beaverbrook 
(War Production 4.2.42-19.2.42) 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton 
(from 19.2.42) 

Lord Leathers 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton 
(until 29.6.41) 

Sir Andrew Duncan 
(29.6.41-4.2.42) 

Colonel J. Liewellin 


(4.2.42-22.2.42) 
Dr. Hugh Dalton 


(from 22.2.42) 


Dr. Hugh Dalton 
(until 22.2.42) 

Lord Selborne 
(from 22.2.42) 


Lord Woolton 


Mr. Ernest Bevin 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood 
(until 19.2.42) 
Sir William Jowitt 
(from 19.2.42) 
Lord Beaverbrook 
(1.5.41-29.6.41) 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton 
(1.7.41-19.2.42) 
Mr. R. G. Casey 
(from 18.3.42) 


Admiral Sir Dudley Pound 
(Chairman until 9.3.42) 
General Sir Jolin Dill 
(until 25.12.41) 
General Sir Alan Brooke 
(from 25.12.41) 
(Chairman from 9.3.42) 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal 
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(C) BRITISH JOINT STAFF MISSION, WASHINGTON 


Field Marshal Sir John Dill 

Admiral Sir C. Little 
(until 25.6.42) 

Admiral Sir A. B. Cunningham 
(from 2.7.42) 

Lt.-General Sir Colville Wemyss 
(until 17.3.42) 

Major General R. H. Dewing 
(24.3.42-26.5.42) 

Lt.-General G. N. Macready 
(from 16.6.42) 

Air Marshal Sir A. T. Harris 
(until 3.2.42) 

Air Marshal D. C. S. Evill 
(from 10.2.42) 


(D) JOINT PLANNING STAFF 

Capt. C. S. Daniel, R.N. 
(until 17.7.41) 

Capt. E. G. H. Bellars, R.N. 
(22.7.41-4.3.42) 

Capt. C. E. Lambe, R.N. 
(from 7.3.42) 

Brigadier V. Dykes 
(until 12.12.41) 

Brigadier C. M. Stewart 
(from 16.12.42) 

Air Commodore W. F. Dickson 
(until 23.3.42) 

Air Commodore W. Elliot 
(from 25.3.42) 


(E) JOINT INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE 


V. Cavendish-Bentinck 

(F.O. representative) 
Rear-Admiral J. H. Godfrey 
Major-General F. H. N. Davidson 
Air Vice Marshal C. E. H. Midhurst 
Colonel C. S. Vickers 

(M. E. W. representative) 
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APPENDIX IX 
Chronological Table 


GENERAL WEST MIDDLE EAST EASTERN FRONT FAR EAST 





1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
June June June June June 
1. German air-raid | 1. Imperial forces | 
on Manchester withdraw from 
Crete. 
Air Vice-Marshal 
Tedder appointed 
A.O.C.-in-C., 
Middle East 
2. Hitler and Musso- 
lini meet at Brenner 
Pass. 
3. British forces 
occupy Mosul. 
4. Egyptian 
Cabinet resigns. 
New Iraqi Cabinet 
announced. 
4. (and subsequent 4. Heavy Japanese 
nights) Air-attack air-raids on 
on Prinz Eugen in Chungking 


Brest harbour 
8. Imperial and 
Free French forces 
enter Syria. 
11. U.S. Note to Portu-| 11. Beginning of air-| 11. Assab, last 
gal about position of | attack for twenty Italian port in 
Azores and Cape nights on Ruhr, East Africa, 


Verde Islands, if Rhineland and occupied 
Portugal were north German 
attacked. ports. 
12. Meeting of Allied 
Governments in 13. Tass Agency 
London. issues official 
denial of tension 
between Germany 
14. Freezing of 14. Daily fighter- and U.S.S.R. 
German and Italian | sweeps over 
assets in United Channel and 
States. northern France, 
lasting throughout 
the month. 

15. Sidon and 

Kiswe occupied. 

Operation 

‘Battleaxe’ begins. 

18. Turkey signs 

Treaty of Friend- 

ship and non- 

Aggression with 

Germany. 
20. Prime Minister 
of New Zealand in 
London for discus- 
sions. 


a1. Free French 

occupy Damascus. 
22. Germany 
attacks U.S.S.R. 


696 






















25. House of 
Commons in secret 
session on Battle of 
the Atlantic 


29. Cabinet 
changes in U.K. 


July 


12. Anglo-Soviet 
Agreement signed in 


Moscow. 
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1941 

June june 

24. H.M.G. to 

send military and 

economic missions 

to Moscow. 

Germany occupies 

Brest-Litovsk, 

Vilna and Kaunas. 
25. Sweden allows 
transit of one 
German division, 
from Norway to 
Finland. 
July July july July 
1. Daylight bomber | 1. General Sir 1, Germans enter | 1.General Sir 
and fighter C. Auchinleck Riga. A. Wavell 
offensive over appointed C.-in- spent C.-in-C, 
Northern France, C., Middle East. Indi 
continuing till 24th | Mr. Oliver 
July Lyttelton 

appointed Minister 
State in Middle 
East. 


2. Night-attacks on | 2. General Sir R. 2. China breaks off 
targets in West Haining appointed relations with Axis 
Germany through- | Intendant- Powers. 

out the month. General, Middle 


5. Germans reach 
Dnieper line. 

6. Russian counter- 
attack on Latvian 
frontier and in 


6. Air-attack on 
Palermo. 


White Russia. 
8. Soviet Military 
Mission arrives in 
London. 
10. Telegram from 
German F.O. to 
apan, urging 
apanese attack on 
ussia. 


11. Russian front 
divided into three 
commands: 
Voroshilov in 
North, Timo- 
shenko in Centre, 
and Budyonny in 
South. 


12, Syrian armis- 
tice terms signed 
at Acre. 
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GENERAL WEST MIDDLE EAST EASTERN FRONT FAR EAST 
lay july 1941 1941 i 
y ul ul July 
16. Gerneral os 1 Tntense 16, Japanese 
Weygand appointed figh Cabinet resigns. 
Governor-General of bebtue Tp 
Algeria. 
17. Mr. Harry 
Hopkins, President 
Roosevelt’s represen- 
tative, arrives in 
gree aden 
18. Agreement 1 ew Japanese 
signed in London Cabinet, excluding 
between U.S.S.R. M. Matsuoka. 
and Czechoslovak 
government-in-exile. 
19. Further 19. Mr. Duff 
Government changes Cooper on mission 
in U.K. to Far East. 
a1. President 21. Russians 
Roosevelt asks evacuate 
Congress to recognize Bessarabia. 
‘National emergency’. First German air- 
raid on Moscow. 
23. Air-attacks on 23. Vichy admits 
Scharnhorst and Japanese demand 
Gneisenau at Brest for bases in Indo- 
and La Pallice, China. 
repeated. 
25. Convoy arrives 25; a ese assets 
in Malta after two- . and 
day battle. Danita to be 
frozen: simul- 
taneous action in 
US. 
26. Italian E-boat 26. New U.S. Army 
raid on Valetta command in Far 
harbour. East. 
27. German air- 
attack on London. 
28. Air-attack on 
Sicily. 
29. Mr. Churchill 29. Japanese bomb 
reviews war produc- U.S. gunboat 
i in House of Tutuila at 
mmons, refusing Ch ing. 
demand for new MnERS 
ministry. 
go. Agreement signed go. Fleet Air Arm, 
in London between acting with 
U.S.S.R. and Russians, attacks 
Polish government Petsamo and 
in exile. Kirkenes. 
Mr. Hopkins in 
Moscow. 
g1. New Egyptian 
Cabinet formed. 
August August August August August 
1. U.K. break off 1. Daylight air- 
dip lomatic relations | offensive over 
with Finland. northern France, 


etc., continued. 
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GENERAL WEST MIDDLE EAST 
——— 
1941 1941 1941 
August A 
ugust August 
2. Exchange of 2. Night attacks on 


Notes between U.S, West German 
and U.S.S.R. on aid throughout the 





to Russia. month. 
3. Italian cruiser 
and two supply- 
ships sunk in 
Mediterranean. 
5. Reinforcements 
announced at 
Singapore: further 
contingents on 15th 
and 3rd Sept. 
5. Mr. Eden warns 6. Mr. Eden warns} 6. General Anders 
Japan that threat to Persian Govern- appointed C.in.C. 
Siam would be of ment against of Polish Army in 
immediate concern German Russia, 
to H.M.G. infiltration. 
7. Air-attacks on 
targets in the Ruhr, 
repeated throughout 
the month. 
8. Japanese air- 
attack on Chung- 
king lasting six days. 
10. British and 
Russian Notes to 
Turkey, promising 
aid if attacked. 
11.German 
advance in Ukraine 
approaches 
Nikolaiev. 
12. Admiral Darlan | 12. Daylight air- 
appointed Vichy attack on Cologne. 
Minister of Defence. 
14. Atlantic Meeting 14. Russians 
between President announce evacua- 
Roosevelt and Mr. tion of Smolensk. 
Churchill. 
16. Anglo-Soviet 16. British and 
economic agreement Russian Notes to 
signed in Moscow. Persia about 
German infiltra- 
tion. 
Air-attack on 
Syracuse. 


18. Budyonny 
withdraws -across 
Dnieper; Nikolaiev 
evacuated. 
19. Part of Tobruk | 19. Von Leeb 
garrison relieved. | intensifies attack 
on Leningrad. 
20. Prime Minister of 
Canada arrives in 
England. 
Mr. Fadden replaces 
Mr. Menzies as Prime 
Minister of Australia. 





25. Mussolini visits 
Hitler on Eastern 


Front. 


September 


4. U.S. destroyer 
Greer attacked by 


U-boat off Iceland. 


Lend-lease 


extended to Poland. 
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September 
1. German air-raid 
on Newcastle, 


repeated 30th Sept. 


Night-attacks on 
targets in West 
Germany through- 
out the month. 

2. Daylight air- 
offensive over 
northern France 
continues through- 
out the month. 
Daylight air-attack 
on Bremen. 





enter Persia. 


29. Hostilities 
cease in Persia. 
30. New Yugoslav 
Government 
formed under 
General Nedié. 


September 


4. Enemy air- 
raids on Malta, 
repeated on three 
nights. 


7. Air-attack on 


Palermo, repeated. ! 
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FAR EAST 


1941 
August 


evacuate Gomel. 
Finnish forces 
capture Kexholm. 
24. Russian 
counter-attacks in 
Gomel area. 


25. Russians 
evacuate 
Novgorod. 


26. Japanese 
Ambassador in 
Moscow protests 
against shipment 
of U.S. goods 
through 
Vladivostok: 
protest rejected. 


28. Russians 28. Letter from 

evacuate Japanese Prime 

Dnepropetrovsk. Minister, Prince 
Konoye, to 
President 
Roosevelt pro- 
posing personal 
meeting. 

29. Germans 

capture Tallinn. 

go. Russians with- 

draw from 

Karelian Isthmus. 

September September 


1. Russian counter- 
attacks in Gomel 
sector. 


3. Marshal 
Voroshilov in 
command at 
Leningrad. 
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1941 1941 1941 

September September September 
8. Announcement of 
Allied raid on 
Spitzbergen. 

east of Smolensk. 

g. Action by Royal | 9. Persian g. Mr. Duff 
Navy off Government Cooper arrives 
Murmansk, breaks off relations in Singapore. 
repeated 14th Sept. | with Axis Powers. 
10. State of 10. Air-attacks on 
emergency pro- Turin and Genoa, 
claimed in Oslo. repeated. 

11. President 

Roosevelt announces in Mediterranean 

that German or dispersed by air- 

Italian warships attack. 


entering waters 
under U.S. protec- 
tion will be attacked. 


18. Roosevelt asks 
Congress for 
additional $5,985 
million for Lend- 
Lease supplies. 


23. General de Gaulle 
forms Free French 
National Committee. 
24. Second Allied 
Conference in 
London adheres to 
Atlantic Charter. 





11. Enemy convoy 


Russian forces 
move on Teheran. 
Air-raid on Cairo. 


12. Russians 
. evacuate Chernigov 
north-east of Kiev. 
First snowfall on 
Eastern Front. 
14. Russians 
announce 
evacuation of 
Kremenchug. 
16. Shah of Persia 
abdicates; 
succeeded by 
Crown Prince. 
British and 


occupy Kiev. 

23. Russian 
counter-attacks 
towards Glukhov. 


25. German attack 

on Crimea opens. 
26. General Wavell 
confers in Baghdad 
with General 
Auchinleck and 
subsequently in 
Persia with 
General Novikov. 
Surrender of 
Italian garrison at 
Wolchefit in 
Abyssinia. | 
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WEST 

1941 1941 

Septexmber September 

28. Allied Supply 

Conference in 

Moscow. 

October . October 
1. Daylight air- 
offensive over 
northern France 
continues through- 
out the month. 
Night-attacks on 
targets in West and 
South Germany 
throughout enti 
2. German air-raids 
on Newcastle and 
Dover, repeated. 

6. Mr. Curtin 


succeeds Mr. Fadden 
as Prime Minister of 


Australia. 
. President 
oosevelt 
partial of 
Neutrality Act. 
10. U Saw, Prime 
Minister of Burma, 


arrives in London. 


MIDDLE EAST 


1941 


| September 


28. Free French 
proclaim 
independence of 
Syria. 


October 


2. Creation of two 
Army Commands: 
8th 

(Western Desert) ; 
gth Army (Syria 
and Palestine.) 

4. Air-attacks on 
Benghazi and 
Sicily, repeated on 
subsequent night. 
5. Air-attack on 
Tripoli, repeated. 
6. Air-attack on 
the Piraeus, 
repeated. 


g. Turco-German 


New Iraqi Cabinet 
formed. 
10. Italian convoy 


EASTERN FRONT 


1941 
September 


October 


2. Hitler’s Order c 
Day to troops 
facing Moscow: 
‘last great 

decisive battle of 
this year’. 


6. German launch 
renewed offensive 
against Moscow. 


8. Russians 
announce 


evacuation of Orel. 


12. Russians 
evacuate Bryansk. 
13. Russians 
evacuate Vyasma. 
14. Russians 
evacuate Mariupol 
on the Sea of 
Azov. 

16. Russians 
evacuate Odessa. 


19. State of Siege 
proclaimed in 
Moscow. 
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FAR EAST 


1941 
September 


October 


18. New Japanese 
Cabinet: General 


Tojo oy ras 
Prince Konoye as 


Prime Minister. 
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ferred to Kuibychev. 


2g. Sir Earle Page 

arrives in London as 
special emissary of 
Australian Cabinet. 


November 


10. Mr. Churchill at 
Mansion house: if 
Japan attack U.S., | 
Britain will be at 

war within the hour. 
13. U.S. Neutrality 
Act revised. 


November 


1. German air-raid 
on Merseyside; 
further scattered 
raids throughout 
month. Daylight 
air-offensive over 
northern France 
continues on fifteen 
days of the month. 
Further night- 
attacks on targets 
in West Germany. 


31. Air-attack on 
Palermo. 


November 


9. Royal Navy 

destroys Italian 
convoy south of 
Taranto. 


14. H.M.S. Ark 
Royal sunk while 
escorting Malta 
convoy 





Marshal Timo- 
shenko. Germans 
capture Kharkov. 
27. Russian 
counter-attacks in 
Moscow sector. 
29. Germans 
break through 
Perekop Isthmus 
and advance into 
Crimea. 


November 


1. Germans 
capture Simferopol 
in Crimea. 


3. Germans 
capture Kursk. 

g. Germans 
capture Yalta, 
south-east of 
Sevastopol. 

10. Germans 
capture Tikhvin 

on Leningrad | 
front. 


14. Russian 
counter-attacks on 
Moscow front. 


15. Canadian rein- 
forcements arrive 
in Hong Kong. 
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GENERAL | 
1941 1941 1941 
November November November 
16. Germans 16. Extraordinary 


session of Diet 


capture Kerch. 
opens in Tokyo. 



















17. President 17. Commando 17. Rosenberg 
Roosevelt asks Con- raid on German appointed Reich 
gress for additional G.H.Q.in Libya. | Munister for 
$1749 million for occupied Eastern 
Army and Navy. Territories. : 
18. Sir Alan Brooke 18. ‘Crusader’ 18. Lt-General Sir 
appointed C.1.G.S. offensive opens. H. Pownall 
as from 25th Dec.; appointed C.-in- 
succeeded by General C., Far East. 
Paget as C.-in-C., 
Home Forces. 

19. Germans renew | 19. H.M.A.S. 

general offensive Sydney sunk by 


German raider off 
Australia. 


on Eastern Front. 


20. General Wey- 
gand retired as 
Governor-General of 


21. Lend-Lease ex- 
tended to Iceland 
and (24th Nov.) Free 
French 










22. H.M.S. Devon- 22. Germans enter 
Shire sinks German Rostov. 


raider in S. Atlantic. 
23. New Zealand 
forces occupy 
Bardia 





25. H.M.S. Barham 25. Renewed 25. U.S. Navy 
sunk off Sollum. German attacks in | Department orders 
merchant ships in 


Pacific to be con- 
voyed. 

26. U.S. Note to 
Japan asking ex- 
planation of troop 
movements in Indo- 
China. Free French 
proclaim independ- 
ence of Lebanon. 
27. War-warning 
sent to U.S. Naval 


, 26. Major-General 


27. H.M.A.S. 


27. Surrender of 
Parramatta sunk off 


Italian garrison in 


commands in Pacific. Gondar, Australian coast. 
Abyssinia. 

28. Russians 

recapture Rostov. 
December December December December December 
1. Marshal Petain 1. Air-attack on 1. Russian 1. Rear-Admiral 
meets Goering in Kristiansund. counter-attack at Sir T. Phillips 
occupied zone. Tula. appointed C.-in- 

C., Eastern Fleet. 


State of Emergency 
declared in Malaya. 


—_— 
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| WEST 
1941 1941 
December December 
2. New National 2. Daylight air- 


offensive over 
northern France 
continues through- 
out most of the 
month. Night- 
attacks on targets 
in West Germany 
throughout the 
month. 


Service Act, includ- 
ing conscription of 
women, 


6. President Roose- 
velt sends personal 


lea for peace to 
vacate Emperor. . 


8. U.K. and U.S. 
declare war on 
Japan. Other Allied 
nations follow suit. 


11. Italy and 
Germany declare war 
on U.S. 


16. Mr. Eden in 
Moscow. 
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1941 

December 

2. Air-attacks on 
Libyan supply- 
bases (Tripoli, 
Benghazi, etc.), 
repeated through- 
out month. 

4. General Sir H. 
Maitland Wilson 
appointed to com- 
mand gth Army. 

- Rommel begins 7. Japanese attack 
rithdrawal to 5x Pacific Fleet 
Gazala line. at Pearl Harbor. 

Japanese landings 
in Siam and N. E 
Malaya. Air-raid 
on Singapore. 
8. 8th Army reoc- | 8. Russians 8. Japanese air- 
cupies Sidi recapture Tikhvin. | a on Guam, 
Rezegh; Tobruk Berlin announces | Midway and Wake 
relieved. cessation of major | Islands and targets 
operations for the | in Philippines. 
winter. Attack on Ho 
Kong begins. Siam 
ceases resistance 
and allows passage 
of Japanese troops. 
g. Russians 9g. Japanese lan 
recapture Elets, at Luzon in 
south of Tula. northern Philip- 
es. 
10. General 10. Japanese 
Russian offensive | capture Kota Bahru 
on Eastern Front. | aerodrome. H.M.S 
Prince of ig dhg 
Repulse s air- 
attack off Malaya. 
12. Italian 12. Special 
cruisers Giussano Russian com- 
and Barbiano sunk. | munique on 
German failure 
before Moscow. 
15. H.M.S. Galatea | 15. Russians 15. British forces 
sunk off Libya. recapture Kalinin. | at Hong Kong 
H.M. Submarine withdraw from 
Tetrarch lost in mainland. 
Mediterranean. 


19. Hitler takes 
command 
of German Army. 


22. Washington 
ce opens. 


24. Free French 
forces occupy St. 


Pierre and Miquelon. 


26. Mr. Churchill 
addresses U.S. 
Congress. 
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1941 


17. H.M.S. Dunedin 
sunk in Atlantic. 


18. Daylight air- 
attacks on 
Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau in Brest 


26. British raid on 
Lofoten Island. 
27. Raid on Ger- 
islands f ra 

of Vaagso 
and Maaloy, off 
Norwegian coast. 


30. Daylight air- 
attack on Brest. 


g1. H.M.S. Belmont 


sunk in N.W 


approaches. 


MIDDLE EAST 


1941 
December 
17. Rommel 


withdraws from 
Gazala. 


19. H.M.S. Valiant 
and Queen Eliza- 
beth damaged in 


23. Barce and 
Benina recaptured. 
24. Benghazi 
recaptured. 


27. Enemy air- 
raid on Malta, 
repeated. 


20. Russians 
recapture Volo- 
kolamsk. 


29. Russian 
landing in 
Crimea. 


30. Russians 
recapture Kaluga. 


795 
FAR EAST 


1941 
December 


17. Japanese land 
in N. Borneo. 


18. Portuguese 
Timor occupied by 
Dutch and {rapecial 
forces. 


19. In Malaya 
British forces 
evacuate Kedah. 
ame land on 
ong Kong Island. 
Mr. Duff Cooper 
appointed Minister 
of State in Far East. 


22. Major A apanese 
attack on Philip- 
pines. General 
Wavell confers with 
Chiang Kai-shek 

at Chungking. 


24. Japanese 
capture Wake 
Island. 

25. Hong Kong 
cb haigaing pa 
Japanese in 
Sarawak. 


29. In Malaya | 


British aa with- 
draw from Ipoh. 
Further air-raids 
on Singapore. 
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ATLANTIC, 
ARCTIC AND AIR 
1942 1942 
january january 


1. United Nations 
declaration Directives to 
Commanders. 

3. Formation of 
A.B.D.A. Command 


15-16. Térpitz moves to 
Norway. 

17. P.M. returns to 

England. 


26. U.S. troops in 

N. Ireland. 

27-29. House of Com- 
mons debate on Vote of 
Confidence. 


February 


February 


10. Ist meeting of 


Pacific War Council in 

London. 
II, 12. Gnetsenau and 
Scharnhorst escape 
up-Channel. 


14. Area bombing 
directive to R.A.F. 


17. P.W.C. agree not to 
reinforce Java. 


E. EUROPE, MEDITER- 
RANEAN AND MIDDLE EAST 





12. Iraq and Persia 
transferred to M.E. 
command. 


21. Rommel counter- 
attacks in Western 
Desert. 


February 

4. Change of govern- 
ment in Egypt. 

7. W. front stabilized 
at Gazala. 


20. (approx) Russian 
counter-offensive halted. 


3. Wavell receives 
A.B.D.A. directive. 

7. Slim river action. 

10. Japanese invade 
N.E.I. 

11. Japanese enter Kuala 
Lumpur. 


| 15. Wavell assumes 


command of A.B.D.A. 


20. Japanese invade 
Burma. 


23. Japanese take 
Rabaul. 


gt. British withdraw to 
ingapore Island. 


February 


15. Fall of Singapore. 
Fall of Palembang. 


19. Japanese air raid on 
Darwin. 
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ATLANTIC, E. EUROPE, MEDITER- FAR EAST AND 
ARCTIC AND AIR RANEAN AND MIDDLE EAST INDIAN OCEAN 
1942 1942 
February February 
at Bomber Command. 
23. Sittang river disaster. 
24. Reconstruction of 
U.K. Govt. 
25. Dissolution of 
A.B.D.A. Wavell, C.-in- 
C., India. 
27. Naval Battle of Java 
Sea. 
28. Japanese land in 
Java. 
Maiarch March March 
4-5. P.M. appeals to 5. Layton, C.-in-C., 
President for shipping. Ceylon. 


6-13. Sortie by Tirpitz. 
: yee goon. Allied forces in 
N.E.I. surrender. 
Japanese land in New 
Guinea. 





10. President suggests 
ivision of strategic 
areas. 


11. Malta included in 
M.E. Command. 


17. MacArthur, C.-in- 
C., S.W. Pacific. 
20-22. Cripps and Nye 
in Cairo. 
| 22. 2nd battle of Sirte. | 22. Cripps Mission 
arrives in India (until 


12th April) 
a4. General Alexander 
meets Chiang Kai-shek. 
26. Defence Committee 
accept 15th May as 
earliest date for Ritchie to 
attack in W. Desert. 
27-28. St. Nazaire raid. 27. Admiral Somerville, 
C.-in-C., Far Eastern 
Fleet. 
28. Air-raid on Liibeck. 
Over 534,000 tons of 
shipping sunk in | 
ane Atlantic in March. ! 
29. P.M. appeals to 
President for heavy 
bombers. : 
April April April April 
I. 1st meeting of Pacific 
War Council in 
Washington. 


3. Admiral Cunningham 
leaves Mediterranean. 

4- Division of command 

areas approved. 









8. Marshall and Hopkins 
arrive in London. 


14. Laval in er at 
Vichy. sails 


23. Secret session o 
ouse of Commons. 


a eer confer at 
burg/Berchtesgaden. 


May 


20. Singleton Report on 
bombing. Molotov 
arrives in London. 


26. Anglo-Russian treaty 
signed. 
29. Molotov in U.S. 


june 


1. President Roosevelt’s 
statement to Molotov re 
and Front. 
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May 


2. H.M.S. Edinburgh 
sunk. 


21. Convoy P.Q. 16 
sails. 


go. R.A.F. 1,000 raid on 
Cologne. 


June 





1942 
April 

5. Japanese naval raid 
on Colombo. 






7. Field-Marshal Lord 
Gort succeeds General 
Dobbie as Governor of 
Malta. 













Malta under concen- g. Japanese naval raid on 
trated air-attack Trincomalee. 
during April. 





16. Eastern Fleet to 
withdraw to Kilindini. 
18. Doolittle air-raid on 
Tokyo. 


2g. Allies evacuate 
Mandalay. Japanese 
occupy io on Burma 


May May 
3: Japanese occupy 
7. ¢ Capture of Diego 
6. Auchinleck pro 6. F all of Corregidor. 
to postpone offensive 
until 15th June. 
7-8. Battle of Coral Sea. 
8. Germans attack in 
Crimea. 
20. Allied withdrawal 
from Burma completed. 
26. Rommel attacks at 
Gazala. 
June June 
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ATLANTIC, E. EUROPE, MEDITER- 
GENERAL ARCTIC AND AIR RANEAN AND MIDDLE EAST 

1942 1942 1942 

jane june June 


10. P.M. gives aide 
mémoire to Molotov. 

. Eden’s statement in 
House of Commons re 
Russian treaty, etc. 


17. P.M. leaves for 


12-13. Defeat of British 
armour at Knights- 
bridge. 

14-15. ‘Harpoon’ con- 
' voy reaches Malta. 


i 
| 














Washington. 
19-20. P.M. at Hyde | 
Park. 
21. Decision on Allied | 21. Fall of Tobruk. 
strategy. | 
| 25. Auckinleck takes 
over command of 8th 
Army. 
27. Convoy P.Q.17 
sails, 
| 28. Main German 
| offensive in S. Russia 
launched. 
30. 8th Army stand at 
| | Alamein. 
| Over 623,000 tons of 
shipping sunk in N. 
Atlantic in June. | 
{ 
July July | July 
1-2. Debate in both 1-3. Rommel held at 
Houses of Parliament. fae ae _ : 
i of Sevastopol. 
17. P.M. ex a seat 
cri a to Stalin by 
18. Marshall, King and | 
Hopkins arrive in London. | Sere 
| 23. ol Rostov. 
24. C.C.S. agree on | 
strategy for 1942/3. | 
30. President Roosevelt 
decides for ‘Torch’. ! Sil 
a emate at 
August | August | August 
| 3. P.M. and C.LG.S. 
' arrive Cairo. 
7. War Cabinet approve | 7, 8. Changes in M.E. 
sone Sot ee ! ae d: P.A.L.C., 
8. Russians evacuate 
' Maikop. 
| 11-13. ‘Pedestal’ convoy 
, to Malta. 


FAR EAST AND 
INDIAN OCEAN 


1942 
| June 
4-7. Battle of Midway. 


August 


7, 8. U.S. landings in 
; Solomons. 





47 
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Moscow via Tehran. 
16. P.M. leaves Moscow 
for Cairo. 





24. P.M.’s party back in | | 





Index 


Digitized by Google 


INDEX 


(Note: References to Part II are in italics) 


A.A. guns. See under Guns 

A.B.C.1., 126, 154, 319, 669 

A.B.D.A. Command: H.Q. of, in Java, 
370, 380, 464, 470; directive for, 375, 
380, 382-3, 706; boundaries of, 375, 
377-9, 412, 415; principle of agreed, 
376, 382-3; Australia and New Zealand 
ask for inclusion in, 377-8; gap in 
naval boundaries of, 378-9; geo- 
graphical and strategic difficulties of, 
379-81, 412, 463-4; air superiority in, 
380-1; Brooke’s views on, 381-2; end 
of, 382, 463, 470-1, 475, 478, 482, 492, 
502, 707; becomes one with Anzac 
Area, 382; directed from Washington, 
383; Combined Chief of Staff re- 
sponsible for, 383, 674; Middle East 
priority over, up to Japanese attack, 
409; links with Dominions discussed, 
430; command of Chinese forces in, 478 

A.D.A. Agreement, 257 f.n., 368 

A.D.B. Agreement, 368 

A.S.V. (Radar), 435 and fin. 

A.T. guns. See under Guns 

Aaland Islands, 60 

Abadan, 6, 175, 185-6, 188, 484, 654-5 

Abyssinia, 4, 163-5, 169, 173, 219, 695-6, 
700, 702-3 

‘Achse’ Operation, 62-3, 696 

Acre, 

‘Acrobat’ Operation. See also Western 
Desert, 326, 407, 565, 686 

Acroma, 241 

Addu Atoll, 475, 481, 486 

Aden, 170, 220, 270 

Admiral Scheer (German battleship), 11, 


500 

Admiralty. See also Royal Navy: control 
of forces in Atlantic by, 125; fears 
break out of Tirpitz, 271; orders 
Prince of Wales to Singapore, 273, 308; 
informs Cabinet of warning sent to 
U.S. naval commanders, 391; anxiety 
in, over Far East, 308; meeting at, to 
decide future of Far Eastern Fleet, 316; 
supply requirements of, 389, 424, 549, 
552; plan for new Far East Fleet, 405, 
481-2; representative of, at Ministry 
of Production, 425-6; link with Minister 
of Defence, ¢27; Churchill as First Lord 
of, 433; warns on danger to East 
African shipping, 455; authorises ex- 
ceptional measures in Indi cean, 


Admiralty—cont. 
482; Admiral King corresponds with, 
485; declines to lend carrier to U.S.A., 
497; Capital ships at disposal of, 502; 
plans of, for construction of new ships, 
504-5, 553; advises Americans to adopt 
convoy system, 506-7; views on air-sea 
co-operation, 506-7, 509, 533-42 ; signals 
of, to P.Q.17, 508; Admiral Little 
represents on Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, 509; urges need for escort vessels, 
509; views on blockade, 510; views on 
bomber offensive, 526; takes over 
operational control of Coastal Com- 
mand, 4534 and f.n.; presses for control 
of Coastal Command overseas, 534; 
puts in claim for long-range aircraft, 
534-6; produces memorandum: “The 
Needs of the Navy’, 542; takes grave 
view of war at sea, 542, 551; fresh 
manpower claims of, 547; to plan for 
return to the Continent, 569; views on 
Arctic convoys, 588; forbids Harwood 
to move fleet from Mediterranean, 672; 
warns of danger to heavy ships in 
Mediterranean, 657; A. V. Alexander, 
First Lord of, 688 

Africa. See also North Africa, South 
Africa, etc.: strategically important 
areas of, 1; possibility of Allied inter- 
vention in French West Africa, 16, 
128, 328, 343; Axis spheres of influence 
in, 64; air reinforcement route across, 
166, 340, 354; African troops in 
Middle East Command, 167, 175; 
East African Command formed, 175, 
219; Air Forces in, still under Middle 
East Command, 220; possible Allied 
landings on Atlantic coast of, 327-9, 
334, 343, 352-3, 635; possible German 
threat to West Africa, 328-9, 355; 
classified as ‘subsidiary theatre’ by 
U.S. Army, 352; air route from Brazil 
to West Africa, 354; Free French 
control territory in, 400; East African 
forces move to Burma, 408; warning 
re shipping off East coast of, 455; East 
African forces in Ceylon, 488; East 
African forces in Madagascar, 491 fin. ; 
leakage in blockade through, 5rr 

Afrika Korps. See under German Army 

Agedabia, 242 

Ahwaz, 188 
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Air Defence Great Britain, 2-3, 538 

Air Force, German. See under German Air 
Force 

Air Force, British. See under Royal Air 
Force 


Air Ministry. See also Royal Air Force: 


Aircraft—cont. 


in Middle East, 228, 230, 244; shortage 
of British, in Malaya, 275-6, 279-80, 
321, 366, 409, 415, 528; strength of, in 
Japanese air force, 294, 345; Wavell 
promised reinforcements of, 318; Ger- 
man, for Japanese air forces, 330; 


has knowledge of M.A.P. inflated 
programmes, 30; objects to Middle 
East reorganization, 167; responsi- 
bility of, for reinforcing Middle East, 
228; Commander-in-Chief, Far East, 
reports to, 276; supply requirements 
of, 389, 549, 5523 representative of, at 
Ministry of Production, 425; link with 
Minister of Defence, 427; Swinton 
organization of, 429-30; Churchill as 
Secretary of State for, 433; instructed 
to husband strength of Fighter and 
- Bomber Commands, 524; agrees on 
strength of Fighter Command, 528; 
views on allocation of heavy bombers 
to Middle East, 529; views on Army-— 
Air co-operation, 490, 532-3; proposes 
new organization for Army-Air co- 
operation, 530, 532-3, opposes transfer 
of overseas Coastal Command to 
Navy, 534; Opposes transfer of long- 
range aircraft to Navy, 535-6; des- 
cribes anti-U-boat warfare as ‘defen- 
sive’, 536; views on Naval-Air co- 
operation, 534-6, 5398 and f.n.; fresh 
manpower claims of, 547; notes loss of 
U.S. aircraft allocation, 557; to plan 
for return to the Continent, 569; Sir 
Archibald Sinclair Secretary of State 
for, 688 
Aircraft: types of bomber for R.A.F., 
27, 29-31, 524; shortfall of bomber 
production, 29-31, 393, 599, 542, 5563 
fighters asked for by Russians, 94, 98, 
109, 363-4, 541, 586-7; threat to 
Russian aircraft industry, 102, 109; 
American, for Allies, 111, 129-30, 139, 
318, 344, 388-9, 391-3, 456, 555-6, 664; 
essor Agreement for, 129-30, 150, 
318, 389, 556, 561; allocation of joint 
U.S.-British production of, 141, 150, 
344, 388, 555-6; P.M. offers extra 
planes to Stalin, 146-8, 151, 156, 404, 
541; shortfall of U.S. production, 
151-3, 393, 539, 542, 555-6, 561; 
allocation of U.S. production, 153, 
344> 389, 539s 550, 561-2; Russian 
requests for, 158, 160, 586-7, 682-3; 
serviceability of, in Middle East, 166— 
7, 176, 184; transport planes needed 
in Middle East, 181; numbers of, in 
Middle East, 184, 228-30, 451, 455-6, 
528, 531, 6o1 and f.n., 608, 677; German, 


improvised carriers for, 331, 345, 389, 
506, 562; seaborne, to take priority, 
331, 336, 345; numbers needed for 
North Africa, 362; U.S., sent to Far 
East, 365, 542; fighters needed in Far 
East, 366-7, 406, 541 ; possible diversion 
of U.S., to Singapore, 366-7; com- 
ponents, British need of U.S., 389; 
new U.S. production targets for, 391-2, 
664; shortage of, in Far East, 415, 422, 
487-8, 531; shortage of, in Malta, 442; 
need for heavy bombers in Middle East, 
453, 528, 608, 707; estimate of German 
strength against Persia-Iraq, 455; U.S., 
sent to China, 477; U.S., for India and 
Ceylon, 487; Spitfires for Australia, 
496 ; for Fleet Air Arm, 504; long-range, 
for battle of Atlantic, 506-7, 509; 
shortage for S.O.E., 521-2; Arnold- 
Towers—Slessor Agreement for, 524, 
556; Defence Committee debates types 
of, 527; needs of, for Army-Air co- 
operation, 527-8, 531, 533; fighter 
shortage discussed, 527-8; heavy 
bombers, overseas demand for, 528-9, 
707; long-range, for war at sea, 533-8; 
allocation between Bomber and Coastal 
Commands, 541; Allied air attacks 
on German aircraft industry, 543; 
new bomber construction programme 
authorized, 547; difficulties of shipping, 
551; tank versus aircraft construction 
priorities, 555; construction of, targets 
and achievements, 555-6; complexity 
of heavy bombers, 555; Arnold- 
Portal Agreement for, 556-7, 561; 
losses of, en route to Russia, 586, 588; 
German strength, in North Africa, 6or 
and fin.; lack of dive-bombers and 
transport aircraft, debated in House of 
Commons, 610; German shortage of 
fighters, 622, 646; disposition of Ger- 
man, in 1942, 646; numbers required 
for return to the Continent, 675, 678- 
81 


Akyab, 477 

Alamein, 513, 601, 606, 609, 611 and f.n., 
612, 614, 628, 709 

Alaska, 251, 359, 473, 502, 670-2. 677 

Albacore, Aircraft, 233, 504 


Aleppo, 174 
Aleutian Islands, 497 


INDEX 


Alexander, Rt. Hon. A. V., 427, 432, 653; 
688 


Alexander, General Sir Harold: 
gested as possible Commander-in- 
Chief, Middle East, 461, 608; appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, Burma, 466, 469, 
477; evacuates Rangoon, 469; com- 
mands retreat of Burma Army, 477-8; 
co-operation between Stillwell and, 
478-9 ; visits Chungking, 478-9, 707; 
views on retreat from Burma, 479; 
Churchill’s nominee for command in 
Western Europe, 580; appointed to 
command in Middle East, 653-4, 656-7 ; 
Churchill’s directive to, 656 

Alexandria, 5, 165, 172, 232, 234, 244, 
495, 454, 601, 605-6, 612-13, 615, 664, 705 

Algiers (Algeria) : possible Gaullist rising 
in, 63; suggested Allied landings in, 
327, 362, 364-5, 632-4; oil for Axis 
forces from, 512; Weygand Governor 
General of, 697, 703 

Allied Supplies Executive, 586-7 

Alor Star, Airfield, 277, 305 

Aluminium. See under Metals 

Amboina, 295, 464 

Amery, Rt. Hon. L. S., 285, 437, 688 

Ammunition: shortage of, for U.S. 
forces, 128; limit set on export of, to 
Russia, 150, 586; British need for, 
from U.S.A., 154, 388-9, 392; shortage 
of, for Rommel’s offensive, 232, 236, 
240; U.S. exports to U.K. temporarily 
halted, 388 ; shortage of, in Malta, 45¢ 

Anatolia. See under Turkey 

Andaman Islands, 295-6, 481 

Anders, General, 698 

Anderson, Rt. Hon. Sir John, 426, 430 
S.n., 547-8, 552, 624, 664, 688 — 

Anglo-American Munitions Assignment 
Board, 535 

Anglo-American Shipping Adjustments 
Board, 399, 473 

Ankara, 184, 456, 701 

Anson, H.M.S., 502 and fin. 

Anti-U-Boat Warfare Committee, 540 

Antonescu, General, 59 

Antwerp, 679 

Anzac Area. See separately Australia and 
New Zealand, 269-70, 274, 379, 382, 
436; 474, 493 
ab Gulf, 

Arcadia. See under Washington Conference 

Archangel, 95, 97, 156, 160-1, 201, 208, 
347, 359, 507, 586 and f.n., 647, 650, 671 

Arctic Ocean. See also Far North, 97, 
203-4, 499-500, 507, 541, 585, 587-90, 
593 598, 650, 657 f.n., 682 

Argentia, 503 


sug- 
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Ark Royal, H.M.S., 243, 507, 702 


avir, 

Armoured Forces: strength of in U.K., 3; 
need for, in attacks on occupied coun- 
tries, 38, 42, 335; réle in support of 
general uprising, 42-4, 143, 335; rdéle 
of German, in North Africa, 62-3, 69, 
72, 171, 237-8, 6or; U.S., shortage of 
tanks for, 128, 251-2; delays in forma- 
tion of, 152; British, available for 
operations, 157; British, in Middle 
East, 163-4, 175-8, 180-1, 184-8, 219- 
20, 231, 238, 440, 448-50, 452-4, 601, 
607, 611, 684; German, in attack on 
Middle East from the North, 174; Ger- 
man, in Russia, 194-5, 209; British, 
in Caucasus, 214; U.S. tanks for 
Middle East, 219-20, 238; Rein- 
forcement of Tobruk by, 225; late 
arrival of 22 Armoured Brigade in 
Middle East, 231; superiority of Ger- 
man, in Desert, 238-9, 440-2, 607; 
British in Operation ‘Crusader’, 238— 
43, 703; Wavell promised reinforce- 
ments of, 318; German, unable to 
move against multiple Allied landings, 
335; plans for Allied European land- 
ings by, 335-6, 623; strength of, for 
Allied European landings, 335-6, 679—- 
6r; U.S., in Northern Ireland, 354, 
356; British, needed in North Africa, 
362; British, sent to Malaya, 407; 
British, sent to Burma, 408; tactical 
inferiority of British handling of, ggr—z, 
450, 453; danger to British, of pre- 
mature action in Middle East, 452-4, 
459, 612; fresh Italian, in Western 
Desert, 458; move of Brigade of, from 
Middle East to Burma, 466, 477; lack 
of air co-operation with, in Western 
Desert, 530; equipment and manpower 
for new units of, 547; German and 
British, in new Desert battles, 602-4, 
606-7, 611, 709; réle of, in Desert 
fighting, 608-9, 615; failure of, to work 
with the Infantry, 675; strength of 
German, in Western Europe, 645; 
possible move of U.S., to Middle East, 
655 

Army. See under British Army, German 
Army, etc. 

Army Tank Brigades. See under Armoured 
Forces 

Arnold, General H. H., 391, 524, 556-7; 
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Arnold—Portal Agreement, 556-7, 567 
Arnold—Towers-Slessor Agreement, 524, 


556 
Ascension Island, 670 
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Asia: possible agreement on South East, 
258, 262; Japanese threat in Eastern, 
263; general change in nationalism in, 
285; U.S. sphere of interest runs up to, 
382; Allies unable to fight war in 
single-handed, gro; Allied policies in 
South East, upset by fall of France, 
420; reaction in, to Japanese victories, 
463, 480; German assessment of Allied 
intentions in, 500 

Assab, 695 

Assam, 476, 479 

Astrakhan, 207-8, 447 

Athens, 83 

Atlantic Charter, 118-24, 320, 400, 591, 
700 

Atlantic Islands. See ‘Pilgrim’ Operation 

Atlantic Meeting, 106, 111, 118-38, 145, 
149, 152, 154, 245, 251, 256-7, 268, 
270, 279, 319, 343, 350-1, 698 

Atlantic Ocean, 365, 482, 545, 557, 565, 
679 ; fresh bases for battle of, 7; German 
forces in battle of, 8-11, 13-15, 340, 
499-500, 505-7, 650; Battle of, 7-15, 22, 
33, IIT, 114, 126, 143, 173, 202, 271, 
281, 329, 340-1, 343, 356-7, 421, 499, 
505-6, 523, 534, 539-43, 547-8, 561, 624, 
626, ; Hemisphere Defence Plan 
No. 4, 14, 114, 1173; American inter- 
vention in, 114-7, 125, 134, 505; 
U-boats transferred from, 234, 505; 
American fleet in, 257, 329, 340, 345, 
356-7; possible break-out into, by 
Tirpitz, 271, 500, 516; U.S. fleet in, 
warned of possible Japanese aggression, 
291; U.S. fleet moves from, 321, 340, 
356; possible Allied landings on 
African coast of, 327-9, 360, 362-3, 
635, 638, 650; possible move of British 
battleships to Pacific from, 333; main 
forces for European landings to come 
straight across, 335, 678; possible break- 
out of German cruisers into, 340, 501; 
losses in, decline, 340, 357, 499, 505-73 
U-boat threat in South, 341, 347, 548; 
declared ‘decisive theatre’, 345, 499; 
possible German threat to seaboard of, 
347, 671; U.S. interest in South, 354; 
maintenance of communications in, 
355, 358, 664; German U-boat strength 
IN, 357, 499» 505-7, 541; new American 
destroyers in, 357; trade in, affected 
by Operation ‘Gymnast’, 364; theatre 
of, controlled from London, 369; Free 
French take over islands in, 401; 
British-U.S. naval co-operation in, 423, 
502; Joint U.S.-British responsibility 
for, 472, 474; losses in (1942), 499, 
505-7, 541, 548, 664, 707, 709; German 


Atlantic Ocean—cont. 


surface raiders in, 499-501, 703; reasons 
for easements in battle of, 505-7; 
air-sea controversy in, 506-7, 534; 


539-40; gap in air-cover in, 542; naval 
diversions from, for Arctic convoys, 


588; German coastal defences of, 


strengthened, 644; total Allied losses in, 
1941-2, 692, 694 


Attlee, Rt. Hon. Clement: Lord Privy 


Seal, 370, 426, 688; Churchill cables to, 
re Supreme Commander, 370; to sit 
on Far Eastern Council, 374; presides 
over War Cabinet during Washington 
Conferences, 403, 549, 607-8, 664; 
Churchill expresses views to, on U.S. 
entering war, 403; Deputy Prime 
Minister, 426, 688; attends meeting of 
Pacific War Council (London), ¢37; 
tank inquiry by, 441; views on delay 
to Desert offensive, 450; oil reports 
circulated to, 513 f.n.; Churchill 
minutes on overseas requests for 
bombers, 5289; speaks of shipping 
shortages, 549; attends meeting with 
Molotov, 596; discusses situation after 
fall of Tobruk, 607-8; informed of new 
Middle East command arrangements, 
652-3; Secretary of State for Dominions, 
688 


Auchinleck, General Sir Claud, 656; 


takes over Middle East Command, 
163, 220; re-organizes Middle East 
Command, 163-5, 167-8, 176, 178, 
181-2, 219-20, 696; strategic problems 
of, 171, 173, 175-6; plans for Opera- 
tion ‘Crusader’, 173, 177, 179-80, 182, 
224-5, 231, 236-7, 320, 326, 366, 499, 
461; sends strategic review to London, 
176-7, 180, 220; reasons for delaying 
offensive (1941), 177-9, 181-2, 219, 
231, 236-7, 280; views on Army-Air 
co-operation, 177, 220-1, 229, 442, 5313 
fears for Northern Flank, 179, 181-2, 
446-7, 449, 453, 460-1, 613-5, 655; 
pressed for early offensive, 180-1; 
summoned to London, 182, 452; dis- 
cussions in London, 182-3, 185-7, 224, 
229, 452; possible meeting with Chak- 
mak, 183; consulted on aid to Russia 
in Caucasus, 208, 210, 214-5; COo- 
operation between Tedder and, 221-2, 
229-30; Commonwealth and Allied 
forces under command of, 223, 227; 
opposes relief of Australian forces from 
Tobruk, 225-6; Blamey, deputy to, 
226-7; offers to resign, 226—7; Churchill 
cables re air support for ‘Crusader’, 
229-30; presses ‘Crusader’ attack, 239, 
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Auchinleck—cont. 


318; relieves General Cunningham, 
239, 439; reinforces armour in Western 
Desert, 241; reports to Churchill on 
‘Crusader’, 243, 318, 321, 364, 439; 
expects lull in Desert fighting, 243, 439, 
446; the war turns against, 244, 499; 
Iraq and Persia transferred to com- 
mand of, 318, 446; plans further moves 
into Tripolitania, 327, 364, 366, 404, 
439-40; to send tanks and aircraft to 
Far East, after ‘Crusader’, 366; in- 
formed of reinforcement policy, 407; 
does not expect German _ counter- 
attack, 439; postpones further offensive 
in Western Desert, 439-40, 446, 449-54; 
457-9, 585; underrates Rommel, 439, 

4-5; warns Richie: no second siege 
of Tobruk, 440, 604-5; views on value 
of Tobruk, 440, 603-4; reports on 
‘inferior’ British tanks, 441, 461; Mc- 
Creery appointed to advise, on arm- 
oured forces, 441; retains Richie in 
command of 8th Army, 442, 605; 
member of Middle East Defence Com- 
mittee, 448 f.n.; prepares new defensive 
positions in Western Desert, 449-50; 
asks that new Minister of State be 
appointed, g49; Churchill presses, for 
new Offensive, 449-50, 458-9; Chiefs of 
Staff cable to, 450-2; exchanges cables 
with C.1.G.S., 450-2; views on Malta, 
450-2, 459, $61; invited to come to 
London for consultation, 452, 467; 
suggests Portal and Brooke visit Middle 
East, 452; question of replacement for, 
452, 651; Cripps agrees with, on post- 
ponement of offensive, 453, 461 ; Cripps 
reports an ‘offensive spirit’ of, 453, 461 ; 
reports on new tank situation, 458; 
suggests sending troops to India from 
Middle East, 458 and f.n.; informed 
that all authorities are agreed on May 
offensive, 459-60, 708; possible resigna- 
tion of, 460, 608; warns that success in 
the Desert ‘by no means certain’, 460; 
urged by Churchill to take over com- 
mand in Desert, 460-1, 605, 608; 
opinion of Rommel’s abilities, 467; 
weaknesses of, 461, 615; views on 
bomber offensive, 528; sanctions with- 
drawal in Western Desert, 602; orders 
of, re holding Tobruk, 603-5; cables 
exchanged with Churchill on May 
battles, 603-4, 607, 614, 618; miscalcula- 
tions of, 604-5, 608, 615; suggests he 
should be relieved of his command, 
608; takes personal command of 8th 


Army, 6089, 612, 651, 653-4, 709; 


Auchinleck—cont. 


explains views on Desert warfare, 
608; plans for defence of the Nile 
Delta, 612-4; first battle of Alamein 
fought by, 674-5, 628; warned of 
Churchill’s visit, 651; cables further 
postponement of offensive, 651, 708; 
views on command of 8th Army, 652; 
offered command of P.A.I.C., 654; 
takes part in Cairo talks with P.M., 
655; confers with Wavell in Baghdad, 
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Augusta, U.S.S., 111, 120 

Aurora, H.M.S., 501 f.n. 

Australasia. See separately Australia and 
New Zealand 

Australia. See also Anzac Area, 366; 
Protection of, against Japanese threat, 
18, 348, 471, 474-5, 672; urges American 
commitment against Japan, 134; delay 
in forming armoured division of, 152; 
forces of, in Middle East, 164, 223-7, 
367, 408, 415, 417, 468 f.n., 472, 492-4 
and f.n., 611-2, 614; views on declara- 
tion of war on Finland, 213; Ist 
Australian Division in 9th Army, 219; 
Menzies, Prime Minister of, 224, 698; 
Menzies’ views on Commonwealth 
Constitutional problems, 224, 367; 
requests amalgamation of forces into 
Australian Corps, 224-5, 227; requests 
relief of forces of, from Tobruk, 224-6, 
230, 356, 468, 603; impossible to use 
Australian Corps in ‘Crusader’, 226; 
Government receive contradictory 
advice from Middle East, 226-7, 468; 
Blamey commands forces of, in Middle 
East, 226-7, 367; possible economic 
concessions of, to Japan, 262 ; reactions 
of, to Modus Vivendi, 263-4; naval 
forces of, in Far East, 268; definition 
of Anzac Area, 269-70; Duff Cooper 
plans to visit, 285; Dominions Office 
representatives in, 285; vitally con- 
cerned with Far Eastern matters, 287, 
408-9; representation on proposed 
War Council in Singapore, 289; 
Allied bases in, 294, 355, 367, 371, 381, 
467-8, 470-1, 475; Far Eastern Fleet, 
suggested move to, 316; British carrier 
force in waters round, 331, 409; 
possible Japanese raids on shipping 
near, 333, 464; necessary to hold chain 
of islands joining Java to, 342, 377-8, 
464; protection of communications of, 
347-8, 355, 358, 378, 464, 470, 670; 
move of U.S. troops to, 365-7, 378, 
467, 475, 492-4 and fin., 550, 566, 573; 
677; Curtin Prime Minister of, 366, 
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701; P.M. cables Curtin on suggested 
troop movements for forces of, 366, 
408, 468 ; protests of, sent to Washington 
Conference, 367, go8-9, 665; Curtin’s 
article: ‘Australia looks to America’, 
367 f.n., 370, 408, 417; dissatisfaction 
of, with status in war councils, 367, 
372-4, 378, 408, 435-7, 473-4, 496; 
P.M. anxious to reassure, 370; supply 
lines in North, included in ABDA 
Command, 370-1, 375, 377-8, 380, 
470; naval forces of, placed under U.S. 
admiral, 370, 378-9 and f.n.; C.-in-C., 
of, outside Wavell’s command, 371, 
378, 382; representative of, on Far 
Eastern Council, 374, 435-7; fears 


direct attack by Japan, 377-9, 408-9, 


417, 422, 434, 437, 467-70, 474, 492-6, 
610; naval forces of, in Coral and 


Tasman Seas, 378 ; naval commitments 
of ABDA forces in area of, 378-9; 
America accepts responsibility for 
Anzac area, 379, 382, 435, 472-33 
U.S. take over defence of New e- 
donia from, 379; essential to hold, 380, 
467, 471; Allied axis of advance against 
Japan based on, 381, 467-8; included 
in U.S. sphere of interest, 382, 408, 417, 
435, 475-6, 471, 494-6; signs United 
Nations Declaration, 400; Dutch East 
Indies declared ‘barrier’ for, 406; 
asked to reinforce Dutch East Indies 
from Middle East, 408, 464, 467; Page 
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468, 470, 474, 492-6, 605; Port Darwin 
attacked, 469, 482, 492, 706; Japanese 
forces disagree on plan to attack, 470, 
492; Japan plans attack on com- 
munications of, 470, 497; to be con- 
sulted on new areas of responsibility, 
471, 473; to be represented on Pacific 
War Council (Washington), 472-3; 
America talks of abandoning, 472 f-n.; 
MacArthur becomes Commander-in- 
Chief in, 473-4, 495; west coast of, in 
U.S. Pacific area, 474-5; integral part 
of British Commonwealth, 474; 
Churchill reaffirms British interest in, 
474-5; forces of, lent for defence of 
nit 483, 488-9, 494; Chiefs of 

Staff of, assess forces required for 
defence, 493-4, 496; Evatt represents 
in Washington, 493-4; asks for U.K. 
allocation of American weapons, 493—4, 
496; new build-up of forces in, 495-6; 
ask for further reinforcements in Mac- 
Arthur’s name, 495 and f.n.; Evatt 
makes fresh appeals in London, 495-6; 
air forces sent to, 496; criticizes decision 
that ‘Germany is main enemy’, 496; 
threat to, diminished by battle of 
Midway Island, 496-7; naval position 
explained to, 502; Bruce, High Com- 
missioner for, in London, 537; favours 
Pacific strategy, 63r; endorses new 
Middle East command arrangements, 
6. 


53 

Australia, H.M.A.S., 379 

Austria, 71 

Azores: possible British take over of, 7-8, 
16, 340, 500; possible U.S. take over of, 
115, 128, 354, 695; possible move of 
Portuguese Government to, 128, 340; 
as a British base, 341, 347; protection 
of air routes via, 677 

Azov, Sea of, 7oz 


special envoy of, in U.K., 408, 418, 702; 
warns on air defences of Singapore, 
408-9, 468; criticizes Allied strategy in 
Far East, 408-10, 417-8, 434 468 ; 
represented at Singapore Conference, 
413; forces of, in Malaya, 414-5, 418, 
920, 468 f.n.; Gordon Bennett com- 
mands forces of, in Malaya, 415; move 
of forces of, from Middle East, 475, 
464, 467-8, 603, 677; asks for air and 
naval assistance from U.S.A., 417; 
forces of, to return and defend Aus- 
tralia, 418, 467-8, $75» 458, 492, 494-5; 
550; forces of, captured in Singapore, 
418; representation in British War 
Cabinet demanded, 4935; suggests set 
up of Pacific War Council in Washing- 


Baghdad, 174, 188, 652, 700 

Bahrein, 654-5 

Baillieu, Sir Clive, 399 

Baku, 66, 102-3, 196, 208-10, 215, g22, 
448, 455, 600 


Bali, 469 
Balkans, 519-20; possibility of Allied 


ton, 435-7; link with Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, 496-7, 473; Casey becomes 
Minister of State in Middle East, 449, 
494; shortage of oil in, 455; suggested 
move of forces of, to Burma, 467-9; 
reinforcements for, 468, 471, 474-6, 495; 
603; refuse to send troops to Burma, 
468 ; over-estimate danger to homeland, 


front in, 4-5, 68-9, 198, 200, 211, 335, 
359, 520; possible Allied invasion from 
Middle East, 43, 157, 566, 671; guerilla 
warfare in, 44; possible Russo-Nazi 
struggle for power in, 50, 52, 57-8, 60, 
62, 71, 76; affect of German New 
Order on Soviet relations with, 65-6; 
German troop movements in, 86, 645; 
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Balkans—cont. 
possible Allied landings in, 335, 348, 
359, 506, 584 

Baltic Sea, 83, 103, 234 

Baltic States: annexation of, by Russia, 
49-59, 52; 57-8, 60, 83-4, 88, 97) 367, 
591-2; Russian bases on coast of, 61, 
91; Russian troop movements in, 81-2; 
German troop movements on borders 
of, 83; obstacle to settlement between 
Britain and Russia, 83-4, 212, 320, 
324; Russian defence of, 91, 100; 
German attack on, 92, 100; Russia’s 
postwar claims to, 320, 324, 367, 
4591-2 

Bandar Shah, 189, 590 

Bandar Shahpur, 188-9 

Bangkok, 304 

‘Barbarossa.’ See under Russia, German 
attack on 

Barbiano, Italian cruiser, 704 

Barce, 705 

Bardia, 237-8, 241, 703 

Barents Sea, 588 

Barham, H.M.S., 244, 268, 409, 501-2 and 
S.n., 703 

Basra, 166, 175, 188, 191, 652 

Bastico, General, 235-7 

Bataan Peninsula, 300, 481 

Batavia, 267, 469 

Bathurst, 115 

Batt, Mr. W. L., 399 

‘Battleaxe’ Operation. See under Western 
Desert 

Batum, 66, 448 

Beaverbrook, Lord: appeals to U.S.A. 
for aircraft, 139; advocates all aid to 
Russia, 148, 425, 583; draws attention 
to Anglo-U.S. supply allocations, 149- 
50; part in London Supply Conference, 
150-3, 155-6; attends Moscow Supply 
Conference, 155-6, 583, 586; sends 
Dawson of M.A.P. to Middle East, 166; 
accompanies P.M. to Washington, 318— 
9, 353, 388-9; Minister of Supply, 318, 
689; present at Chiefs of Staff-P.M. 
strategic conference, 344; in conference 
at Washington, 353> 355» 388-9, 391-2, 
398 ; prepares memorandum on Anglo- 

S. supply problems, 388—9 ; economic 

talks of, with President, 391-2, 425; 
possible place in Anglo-U.S. supply 
organization, 397-8, 424-5; in dis- 
cussion with P.M. and President on 
allocation organization, 398; becomes 
Minister of Production, 424-5, 527, 689; 
special contacts of, in America and 
Russia, 425; becomes head of Supply 
Mission in U.S.A., 425; visits Washing- 
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Beaverbrook—cont. 
ton, (March 1942) 592; informs House 
of Lords of munition production aims, 
610; Minister of State, 689 

Beirut, 165, 174 

Belgium: signs declaration of war aims, 1 
contribution to war effort of, 1; use of 
Bomber Command in battle of, 32; 
sabotage and subversion in, 45; logistic 
problems of underground army in, 45, 
48; British air effort over, 84; forces of, 
in Middle East, 223; possible Allied 
landings in, 335, 338, 623-4, 627-8, 
649; German forces in, 338, 572 f.n., 


620, 645-6; signs United Nations 
Declaration, 400; possible Allied raids 
on, 515 

Belgrade, 520 


Belhamed, 240, 602 

Bellars, Capt. E. G. H., 690 

Belmont, H.M.S., 705 

Bengal, 47 6, 483-4 

Bengal, Bay of, 295-6, 486-7, 509 f.n., 
598 f.n. 

Benghazi, 232-4, 242-3, 439, 442, 452-3; 
459, 528, 605, 701, 704-5 

Benina, 705 

Bennett, Major-General H. G., 475 

Berdichev, 93 

Berghof Conferences, 52-3, 55—6, 63, 67, 72 

Berlin, 18, 64-7, 70, 75, 86, 358, 457, 5245 
704 

Bermuda, 517 

Berneval, 641 

Bessarabia, 49, 57-8, 82, 697 

Bevan, Rt. Hon. Aneurin, g2r 

Bevin, Rt. Hon. Ernest, 424-6, 546-7, 664, 


689 

Bialystok, 93 

Bilin River, 466 

Billancourt, 527, 542 

Bir El Gubi, 237, 241 

Bir Hacheim, 237, 449-50, 601-3 

Biscay, Bay of, 506, 515, 534, 536, 624 

Bismarck, German battleship, 11, 500, 516 

Bismarck Archipelago, 295-6, 301, 417, 
469, 485 

Bizerta, 180, 327, 612, 634 

Black Sea, 83, 92, 101, 193, 216, 326, 347, 
359, 457 f.n., 600, 671 

Blamey, Lt. -General, Sir Thomas 225-6, 
367 

Blenheim Bomber, 164, 232, 406 

Blockade. See under Economic Warfare 

Board of Trade, 168, 425-7, 435, 689 

Bock, General von, 92, 100, 104, 194 

‘Bolero.’ See under United States, build up 
of forces in U.K. 

Bombay, 318, 366, 486-7 
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Bombs. See also Bomber Command, etc. : 
calculations of bomb-lifts, 28, 34-5; 
for underground armies, 43; discus- 
sions on Atom Bomb (Tube Alloys), 624 

‘Bonus’ Operation. See under Madagascar 

Borneo: Japanese threat to, 18, 274, 291, 
295, 301, 464; naval defence plans for, 
274; Allied line of advance on Japan 
through, 381; Japanese landings in 
British North, 464, 705 

Boulogne, 576, 618, 676, 678-9 

Bourne, Lt.-Col. G. F., 673 

Brass. See under Metals 

Brauchitsch, General von, 51-2, 62-3, 68, 
73, 91, 104 

Brazil, 127, 354 

Bremen, 35, 527, 699 

Brenner Pass, 695 

Brereton, Major-General L. H., 578 

Brest: German battleships bombed in, 
Il, 33, 340, 523-5, 534, 695, 697, 7055 
break out of battleships from, 340, 
500-1, 706; possible Allied landings in 
area of, 579 f.n., 595, 623, 629-30 

Brest Litovsk, 96, 108, 696 

Brett, Lt.-General G. H., 370, grr 

Briansk, 194 

Bridges, Sir Edward, 430, 561, 664-5 

Brind, Rear-Admiral E. J. P., 538 

Brindisi, 232 

Bristol Channel, 58 

Britain. See under Great Britain 

British Air Commission (Washington), 
391-2 

British Army : strength of in U.K., 3, 39, 
41, 154, 199, 202, 212, 337, 364, 4o4, 
570; unable to play a primary war réle, 
40; return of, to the Continent, 42-3, 
348, 359, 518, 523, 531, 503, 565, 568-9, 
578; réle in support of general uprising, 
43, 46; U.S. supply requirements of, 
150, 154; Stalin’s views on size of, 
157-8, 202; relative organization and 
equipment of, 202, 546; possible move 
of, to Russian front, 207-10, 214-6, 
218, 320-2, 584-5; army-air co-opera- 
tion, 220-3, 527-33, 539; weakness of, 
in Far East, 274-7, 419-20; réle of, in 
Far East, 275-6, 278-80, 420; lack of 
air support for, in Far East, 276; 
reinforcements for, needed in Malaya, 
278-80, 318; acute difficulties of, in 
Malaya, 304-6; defeats of, in Malaya, 
306-7, 318, 561; naval support for, in 
Far East, 308; garrisons Hongkong, 
311-3; losses of, in fall of Hongkong, 
313, 704-5; reinforcements sent to Far 
East, 318, 366, 406-7; Churchill plans 


British Army Strength—cont. 


for landings in Europe by, 334-6, 563, 
623, 629; strength required for pro- 
posed European landings, 335-7, 565, 
576, 580, 596, 619, 623, 629, 698, 658, 675, 
678-81, 683; strategic concentration of, 
337; strength of, in North African 
operations, 338, 564; U.S. forces take 
over from, in Northern Ireland, 327, 
344, 354, 356; réle of, in Operation 
‘Gymnast’, 362, 564-5; Wavell Supreme 
Commander of, in ABDA area, 370, 
376, 380; release of agricultural workers 
for, 389; difficulty of recall of, if sent 
round the Cape, 4go4; sail in U.S. 


transports, 405, 407, 493, 677; units of, 
in Burma, 417, 465, 467-8, 477, 479-80; 
losses of, in Far East, 418, 463 and f.n., 
45613; part in inter-service collaboration 
arrangements, 428; shortage of forces 
of, in India Command, 476, 483; lack 
of jungle-training in, 477; réle of, in 
defence of Ceylon, 482-3, 488; rédle of, 
in Madagascar, ggo; reinforcements of, 
promised to Australia in case of attack, 
494-5; C.-in-C., Home Forces, re- 
sponsible for raiding by, 514-15, 532-33 
training of, for large-scale operations 
started, 514-5, 531-3, 568, 580, 621, 
635, 675-7, 683-4; suggested organiza- 
tion for Army-—Air co-operation, 530; 
strength of suggested Army-—Air com- 
ponents, 530-2; Army—Air co-operation 
exercises held, 530-1 ; airborne divisions 
in, 4530-1, 639, 678-9; manpower 
requirements of, 546-8; fresh commit- 
ments of, 547-9; tank requirements of, 
555; possible operation in Far North 
(‘Jupiter’) by, 5989, 647-50, 662; 
requirements of, in Desert warfare, 
608, 610; failures of, debated in House 
of Commons, 670; suggestion that 
Royal Duke should command, 670-1; 
plans of, for Operation ‘Torch’ (ex- 
‘Gymnast’), 635, 684-5; lessons learned 
from Dieppe raid, 64:-2; possible 
reinforcements of, for Persia, 655 


British Army—Home Forces: strength 


of, 3, 39, 41, 154, 199, 202, 212, 337, 
364, 404, 570; brought into strategic 
concentration by Operation ‘Torch’, 
337; loss to, of forces used in “Torch’, 
364; training of started, for large-scale 
operations, 514-5, 531-3, 508, 580, 621, 
635, 675-7, 683-4; C.-in-C. of, part in 
all raiding operations, 514-6, 568-9, 
580; proposed airborne division form- 
ing for, 531; possible loss to, in return 
to Continent, 570; President suggests 6 
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British Army Home Forces—cont. 


divisions of, be retained in U.K., 622; 


part in planning for Dieppe raid, 638; 
Paget, C.-in-C. of, 703 


British Army—Middle East Command: 


reverses of, 5, 164, 440, 695; strength 
of, 5, 39, 41, 163-5, 175, 199-202, 337, 
364- 5s ; Yreorganization and re- 
grouping of, 163-5, 167-8, 176, 181-2, 
219-20; losses of, 164; supply diffi- 
culties of, 165-6, 171, 231, 446; 
administrative shortcomings of, 167-8, 
219; Intendent-General appointed to, 
167-70; exchanges forces with India, 
175; infantry unsuitable for desert 
fighting, 177, 608; air and naval sup- 
port for, 177, 227-30; lull in fighting 
by, 179, 219, 231; prepare for Opera- 
tion ‘Crusader’, 208, 211, 215-6, 231, 
317; 8th and gth Armies formed, 219, 
238, 7o1, 704-5; collaboration between 
Desert Air Force and 8th Army, 220-3, 
229, 442; Commonwealth and Allied 
forces in, 223 ; in Operation ‘Crusader’, 
238-44, 341, 407, 439, 703; Richie 
replaces Cunningham in command of 
8th Army, 239, 439, 442, 703; Richie 
regroups in Western Desert, 241-2; 
no complete victory of, in ‘Crusader’, 

317, 321, 341, 364, 439; brought into 
strategic concentration by Operation 
‘Torch’, 337; 8th Army advance to- 
wards Tripoli, 361, 364; reinforcements 
for, 364, 447-8, 603; Rommel counter- 
attacks, 439-40, 602-6; Germans 
superior to, in armoured warfare, 
440-2; command of 8th Army recon- 
sidered, 442, 460-1, 651-2; need of, to 
defeat Rommel, 447; unready for new 
Desert offensive, 452, 458, 651; object 
to dispatch of air forces to Turkey, 457; 
views on comparison of tanks, 458, 555; 
proposed airborne division for, 531; 
control of communication in Persian 
Gulf for, 591; orders to, regarding 
Tobruk, 603; Rommel plans fresh 
attack on, 606-7; movements of, 


British Army, Middle East—cont. 


reinforce Persia, 655; forces of, in 
Syria, 695 


British Army—P.A.I. Command, 449, 
Bo an 452-4, 709 


Commonwealth: main burdens of 
the war on, 2; manpower of, 4, 39-40, 
5175 545) 5473 ‘strength of forces of, 30, 
517, 547; Hitler’s views on, 54-5; 
Hitler talks of break-up of, 65; 
Churchill speaks for, in ‘aid to Russia’ 
broadcast, 89; need to consult, on 
Imperial Preference, 121; associated in 
Joint Warning to Japan, 134-6; forces 
of, limited by aid to Russia, 1553 
views on declaration of war on Finland, 
213; forces of, in Middle East, 223; 
constitutional problems of, 223-4, 226— 
30, 372-4, 384, 434-7, go8-10, 422, 
435-7, 665; conferences of, in London, 
223-4, 234-5; Churchill corresponds 
with P.Ms. of, 223-4, 385 f.n., 665; 
visits to U.K. by Premiers of, 223-4, 
434-5; Imperial War Cabinet sug- 
gested by Menzies, 224, 434; important 
interests of, in Far East, 287; repre- 
sentation on proposed Far Eastern 
War Council, 289, 435-7; losses of, in 
capture of Hongkong, 313; Wavell 
Supreme Commander of forces of, in 
ABDA area, 370; link with Chiefs of 
Staff in London, 373; Reasons for lack 
of representation in Washington, 373- 
4, 387, 434-5; raw materials from, 389 ; 
allocation of supplies to, 396; re-action 
in, to fall of Singapore, 417-8; to be 
consulted on reinforcement policy, 418; 
forces of, in Malaya, 420; representa- 
tion of, on Pacific War Council 
(Washington), 435-7; losses of, in Far 
East, 463 f.n.; approve new strategic 
areas of responsibility, 473; Australasia 
integral part of, 474; industrial expan- 
sion in, 5453 . aircraft to equip air 
forces of, 556; ‘consulted on post-war 
frontiers, 591; loss of prestige to, of fall 
of Tobruk, 604 | 


British Intelligence Services, 82, 580 

British Military Mission—Chunking, 470 

British Military Mission—Moscow, 93-5. 
105-6, 211, 322, 584-5 

British Military Mission—Washington. 
See under Joint Staff Mission 

British Somaliland, 169 

British Supply Council, 140, 149, 399 

British Supply Mission (Washington), 425 

Brooke, General Sir Alan: Commander- 
in-Chief, Home Forces, 318, 646; 
succeeds Dill as C.I. G.S., 318, 403, 433, 


following fall of Tobruk, 607-8, 611; 
Auchinleck takes personal command of 
8th Army, 6089, 709; special Desert 
training for, 609; plans of, for defence 
of Egypt, 612-3, 709; lack of co- 
ordination between infantry and arm- 
our in, 614-5; possible link-up with 
U.S. forces in North Africa, 622; need 
for re-organization in, 651-4; Alex- 
ander to command, 653, 657, 709; 
Montgomery takes over 8th Army 
command, 654, 657, 709; unable to 
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531, 689, 703; remains in London during 


Arcadia Conference, 339 f.n., 403, 568; 


views on ABDA Command, 381-2; 
views on Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
381-3; views on strategy over-simpli- 
fied, 382; Chairman of Chiefs of Staff 
Committee, 403, 431, 433, 568, 689; 
views on importance of Burma, 405, 
417, 464; views on defence of Singapore, 
413-4, 416-7; duties of, in Chiefs of 
Staff Committee, 427-8, 431, 4333 
relationship with Churchill, 433-4, 575, 
629, 652; attends Pacific War Council 
(London), 437; Auchinleck informs, of 
pause in Desert fighting, 439; Auchin- 
leck informs on ‘inferiority’ of British 
tanks, 441; appoints McCreery to 
advise on armoured forces in Middle 
East, 441 ; suggests change in command 
of 8th Army, 442, 652; views on com- 
mand in Iraq/Persia, 446, 652; views 
on possible attack in Middle East, 446, 
449; recommends Malta be placed 
under Middle East Command, 450; 
exchange of cables with Auchinleck, 
450-1; Auchinleck suggests visit to 
Middle East by, 452; views on replacing 
Auchinleck, 452, 461, 652; suggests 
Alexander to command in Burma, 466; 
warns Wavell of move of Australian 
troops from Ceylon, 488; views on 
Madagascar operation, 491; views on 
possible invasion of Australia, 496; 
views on irregular warfare, 518; part 
in Army-Air co-operation controversy, 
531-3; visits Washington with P.M., 
536, 625-8; views on shipping shortage, 
549; North African strategy of, 563, 628; 
views on landings in Europe, 568, 570, 
572, 577-9, 617, 619, 626-30, 633, 635; 
experience of German Army in the 
field, 572-3; first meeting with Mar- 
shall, 579; opinion of, on General 
Marshall, 579; views on Operation 
‘Jupiter’, 578-9, 646, 648; views on 
Western Desert tactics, 603; informed 
by Auchinleck that Tobruk is isolated, 
604; Auchinleck suggests change in 
Middle East command to, 608; ap- 
proves Auchinleck’s personal command 
of 8th Army, 608; Auchinleck informs 
of plans for defence of Delta, 612; 
suggests major raid on French coast, 
619, 639; discussions with Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, 625-7; discusses future 
operation with President and P.M., 
627-8, 649; friendship with Marshall, 
629, 666; opposes Operation ‘Sledge- 
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Brooke, General Sir Allan—cont. 


hammer’, 633; attends meetings in 
Cairo with Churchill, 657-7, 709-10; 
plans to visit commands in Mediter- 
ranean, Middle East and India, 651; 
views on Middle East command, 651-4, 
657; P.M. offers Middle East command 
to, 652; visits Moscow, 656, 660-2, 710; 
returns to U.K., 770 

Brooke-Popham, Air Chief Marshal, 
Sir Robert; C.-in-C., Far East, 132, 
275, 415; views on move into Kra 
Isthmus, 132; sends Appreciation to 
London, 275-7, 415; plans Operation 
‘Matador’, 278-9, 292, 301, 303; 
informed of shortfall of aircraft for Far 
East, 279; optimistic cable from, 281- 
3; troubles of, with Malaya volunteer 
forces, 284; sets up Press Bureau, 286; 
Commissioner-General would aid, 289; 
authorized to undertake ‘Matador’, 
3OI, 303; receives information of Thai 
political moves, 301-4 ; calculates forces 
necessary for defence of Hongkong, 
312; cables plans for defence of Malaya, 
413-4; relieved by General Pownall, 
415 

Broz, Josip. See under ‘Tito 

Bruce, Rt. Hon. S. M., 494 fin., 537-8 

Bruneval, 516 

Bryansk, 7or 

Bucharest, 57, 83 

Budyonny, Marshal, 98, 193-4, 196, 201, 


696, 698 

Buffalo Aircraft, 276 

Bukovina, 49, 57-8, 65, 82 

Bulgaria: claims to Dobrudja, 57-8; 
affect of German New Order on Soviet 
relations with, 65, 70; Russia suggests 
signing pact with, 65-6; German bases 
in, 69-70; signs Tripartite Pact, 69-70 ; 
rumoured mobilization of, 183; Ger- 
many plans attack on Middle East via, 
447; forces of, in Yugoslavia, 52r 

Burma, 550; Japanese threat to, 18, 132, 
256, 292, 295-6, 380, 405, 416, 464, 475; 
threat to Burma Road, 256, 282-3, 
292, 368, gr; Burma Road only 
supply route to China, 282, 348, 359, 
368, 375-6, 411-2, 416-7, 464-5, 467, 

26, 672; oil supplies from, 284, 447, 

477; Duff Cooper visits, 285 ; Secretary 
of State for, 285 ; vitally concerned with 
Far Eastern matters, 287; Japan plans 
advance into, 295-6; air reinforcements 
to Malaya sent via, 317, 404-5; placed 
under India Command, 318, 367, 375, 
404, 454; protection of communications 
of, 347, 670; ‘essential to hold’, 359, 
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Burma—cont. 


380, 406, 416-7, 467, 471; reinforce- 
ments for, 367, 405, 416-8, 465-8, 471; 
included in ABDA area, 370, 375-7; 
380, 412, 464, 470; Commander-in- 
Chief, Burma, placed under Wavell, 
371, 380, 464; advantages of remaining 
under Indian Command, 375-6, 380, 
412, 464; Chinese Lease-Lend material 
diverted to British in, 376-7, 411-2; 
proposed U.S. take-over of Burma 
Road, 377; Chinese forces in, 377, 
400, qil-2, 465-6, 470, 478-9 ; Allied 
line of advance on Japan through, 381; 
reverts to India Command, 382, 470; 
in British sphere of interest, 382, 471; 
defence of, 404, 411-2, 416-7, 463-4, 
465-6, 470, 475; Japanese occupy 
Victoria Point, 405, 465, 706; air rein- 
forcements for, 408, 465-6, 478; defence 
of, equals defence of China, 411, 464-5; 
more important to Allied cause than 
Singapore, 417, 465; Amery attends 
Pacific War Council (London) on 
behalf of, 4397; importance of vis-a-vis 
Dutch East Indies, 463-4; Wavell 
appreciation of situation in, 465-6, 469; 
Indian forces in, 465 ; Hutton appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in, 465-6; un- 
prepared for invasion, 465; Rangoon 
bombed, 465, 469; Japanese invade, 
495-7, 489, 475, 477, 706, 708; Wavell 
underestimates threat to, 466; Alex- 
ander takes over as Commander-in- 
Chief in, 466, 469, 477, 580; lack of 
communications with India, 476, 479; 
retreat from, 477-81, 708; shortcomings 
of Burma Army, 477-8; Chiang Kai- 
shek visits, 478; loss of civilian morale 
in, 477-8; position of Stilwell in, 478-9; 
political effect in China of retreat from, 
479; possible direction of retreat from, 
479; Burma Road cut, 479, 708; blow 
to British prestige of loss of, 480; 
Japanese menace India from, 482-4; 
high priority of, for munitions alloca- 
tion, 560; plans for Allied offensive in, 
626; U Saw, Prime Minister of, 707 


C.A.S. See under Portal, Air Marsha] Sir 
Charles 

C.1.G.S. See under Dill, General Sir John, 
up to December 1941. See under 
Brooke, General Sir Alan, thereafter 

C.N.S. See under Pound, Admiral Sir 
Dudley 

Cabinet. See under War Cabinet 
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Cadogan, Sir Alexander, 118, 133-4, 
656, 658, 660 

Cairo, 168-9, 229, 287, 289, 316, 318, 

445-7» 452; 456, 461, 494, 521, 528, 603, 

605-7, 612-3, 651-2, 6553 670, 790, 797; 
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Cairo, H.M.S., 657 

Caithness, 490 

Calais. See also Pas de Calais, 618 

Calcutta, 476-7, 482, 484, 488, 670 

Cambelltown, H.M.S., 516 

Cambodia Point, 302, 309 

Camrahn Bay, 18, 282, 302 

Canada: navy of, in battle of the 
Atlantic, 10, 125; air escorts from coast 
of, 13, 505; nickel concessions of, in 
Finland, 61; suggested use of forces of, 
in raid on Pas de Calais, 94; sends 
aluminium to Russia, 148; P.M. of, 
rejects idea of Imperial War Cabinet, 
224; vitally concerned in Far Eastern 
matters, 287; forces of, in Hongkong, 
311-2, 702; forms overseas operational 
divisions, 312 ; production level of, 391 ; 
signs United Nations Declaration, 400; 
no constitutional difficulties with, 434; 
contributes a billion dollars to war 
effort, #345 ; special personal contacts 
with °U. S.A. and U.K., 4934; repre- 
sented on Pacific War Council, 437 f.n., 
472; air support for Army of, in inva- 
sion of Europe, 533; tank construction 
programme in, 555; vehicle construc- 
tion in, 555; possible work in, on 
‘Tube Alloys’, 625; possible use of 
forces of, in Operation ‘Jupiter’, 630; 
forces of, in Dieppe Raid, 638-42; 
forces of, réle in U.K., 639; Mc- 
Naughton commands forces of, in 
U.K., 646; Government of, vetos visit 
of McNaughton to Russia, 650; protec- 
tion of air routes from, 677; Churchill 
addresses Parliament in, 705 

Canary Islands. See also ‘Pilgrim’ Opera- 
tion; possible British take-over of, 7-8, 
16, 128, 340-1, 343, 490, 5153 use of, for 
Allied base, 347 

Canberra, 408, 468, 497 

Canberra, H.M.A.S., 379 f.n. 

Canche River, 679 

Canton, 282-3, 670 

Cape Bon, 657 

Cape (of Good Hope) Route, 165, 178, 
190, 318, 333, 346-7, 366, 404, 475, 482, 
489, 493-5, 501, 511 fin., 551, 564, 603, 
622, 659, 670-1 

Cape Horn, 511 fin. 


Cape Town, 273, 317, 473, 502 
Cape Verde Islands, 128, 354, 500, 695 
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Caporetto, 386 

Capuzzo Track, 237-8, 240-1 

Caribbean Sea, 506-7, 548 

Carol, King of Roumania, 59 

Caroline Islands, 274, 301 

Carpathian Mountains, 58 

Carter Glass, Senator, 115 

Casablanca : leakage in blockade through, 
23; possible Allied landings at, 327, 
362-4; possible German U-boat base 
at, 341; base port for North African 
operations, 362-4, 632 

Casey, Rt. Hon. R.G.: Australian Minister 
in Washington, 366, 379, 449, 494; 
Minister of State in Middle East, 426 
F-n.; 449; 494, 689; presides over Middle 
East Defence Committee, 459 and fn. ; 
appeals to P.M. for heavy bombers for 
Middle East, 529, 608; reports his 
confidence in Auchinleck, 605; reports 
on Tedder as ‘tower of strength’, 609; 
warns on enemy approach to Delta, 
613; takes part in Cairo talks with 
P.M., 652-3, 655 

Caspian Sea, 156-7, 161, 189, 210, 318, 
423, 451, 585, 590, 600, 655-6, 662, 664 

Catalina flying boat, 130, 534-5 

Caucasus Mountains: Hitler plans to cut 
oil-route through, 102-3, 195, 346, 444, 
447, 512-3, 658, 670; rman south- 
ward attack towards, 126, 179, 196, 
207-10, 332, 447, 455, 590, 594, 600, 
613, 658, 664; possible Anglo-Russian 
operations in, 147, 157, 206-11, 214- 
8, 318, 320-2, 346; threat to Middle 
East through, 173-4, 179, 207, 233, 
326, 332, 342, 422-3, 443, 446-8 and 
Jn» 453, 493, 600, 655-6; Russian 
intentions in, 657, 661-2 and fin. 

Cavallero, General, 237, 444-5, 605-7 

Cavendish-Bentinck, V., 690 

Cavite, 300 

Celebes, 295, 381, 464 

Ceylon: naval forces based on, 268, 342, 
347, 482, 487, 503, 508-9 ; Prince of Wales 
sent to, 273; essential to hold, 342, 347, 
406, 467, 490; reinforcements sent to, 
366, 467-8, 475-6, 483, 488, 489, 550; 
Japanese threat to, 475, 482-3, 486, 492; 
defence plans for, 475-6, 482-4, 488, 
490, 498, 503, 534, 610; Eastern Fleet at, 
#61, 486-7, 508-9 ; strategic importance 
of, 482, 486-8, 490; Wavell visits, 482; 
Australian forces lent to, 483, 488-9, 
494; Layton appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of, 483, 707; Japanese attack, 


486-7, 502, 576, 708; suggested US. 
aircraft for, 487; long-range aircraft to 
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work from, 534, 538; high priority of, 
for munitions allocation, 560 
Chakmak, General, 183 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Nevil, 437 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. See under 
Wood, Rt. Hon. Sir Kingsley 
Chaney, Major-General J. E., 129 
Channel Islands, 633, 658 
Chatfield, Admiral of the Fleet, Lord, 


428-9, 432 

Chennault, Brig.-Gen. C. L., 377 f.n., 410 

ae 570, 579 f-n-, 595, 519, 633-4 
5 

Chernigov, 700 

Cherwell, Lord, 526 

Chiang Kai-shek, Generalissimo, 256, 
264-5; informed of arrangements for 
ABDA Command, 376, 412; to com- 
mand all forces in Chinese Theatre, 
376-7, 478; war potential of, over- 
estima in America, 376, 410-1; 
protests that Lease-Lend material for 
China has been diverted, 376-7, g11- 
2; offers Chinese forces to Wavell, 
377> 406, 4ll-2, 470, 478; Roosevelt 
appoints special envoy to, 377, 478-9; 
assumes he will have special place in 
Allied councils, g10, 412; places all 
Chinese resources at Allies’ disposal, 
4i1; Allied difficulties in working with, 
478-9, 498; visits Burma, 478; proposes 
that Stilwell commands in Burma, 478; 
meeting with Alexander, 478-9, 707; 
to judge political effect of Allied retreat 
in Burma, 479; Wavell confers with, 705 

Chicago, U.S.S., 379 f.n. 

Chief of Air Staff. See under Portal, Air 
Marshal Sir Charles 

Chief of the Imperial General Staff. See 
under Dill, General Sir John, up to 
December, 1941; see under Brooke, 
General Sir Alan, thereafter. 

Chief of Naval Staff. See under Pound, 
Admiral Sir Dudley 

Chiefs of Staff Committee. See also 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, 537, 689; 
plans of, for defence of U.K., 3, 178, 
180; plans of, for Middle East, 5, 448, 
684; plans of, for victory over Germany, 
21-48, 143, 1535 451, 523, 567-8; views 
on irregular warfare, 47-8, 518, 522; 
views on possible German attack on 
Russia, 82; examine plans for military 
aid to Russia, 94, 199-200, 203-4, 208, 
323; 567, 584-5, 598 ’ oppose standing 
down of Operation ‘Pilgrim’, 94; at 
Atlantic Meeting, 118, 125-30, 154, 
350; stress need for U.S. intervention 
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in Atlantic, 125, 145; strategic discus- 
sion with U.S. Chiefs, 125, 130, 350; 
impressed by Congress vote on Selective 
Service Bill, 129; views on British move 
into Kra Isthmus, 132; controversy 
with U.S. Chiefs of Staff, 142-3, 350, 
358; discuss further aid to Russia, 148, 
150, 567; views on. bombing as a 
prelude to victory, 153, 523; consider 
U.S. supply situation, 155, 390; press 
for early offensive in Western Desert, 
. 180-2, 605; discussions with Middle 

East commanders, 182; welcome staff 
talks with Turkey, 183; views on 
Persian situation, 186-7, 189; re- 
examine plans for Far North, 204, 
584-5, 598; favour intervention in 
Caucasus, 208, 215; no decision taken 
on move of Prince of Wales to Far East, 
273; new Far Eastern Appreciation 
by, 275, 406-7; Brooke-Popham reports 
to, 276-7, 415; discuss Operation 
‘Matador’, 278-9, 292, 301; informed 
of shortage of aircraft in Far East, 279; 
JPS report to, on reinforcements for 
Far East, 278-80; inaction of, over 
Far Eastern affairs, 280-1, 283, 403; 
consider possible Japanese attack on 
Russia, 281; authorize Operation 
‘Matador’, 301-2; accompany P.M. to 
Washington, 318-9, 339, 366, 673; 
Churchill writes major strategic papers 
for consideration of, 325-37, 339, 567; 
discuss strategy with P.M., 339, 344-5; 
prepare main strategy paper, 339-50, 
352, 357-60, 509, 564, 568; Washington 
discussions of, with U.S. Chiefs, 346—7, 
349-52, 357-66, 564, 669; Combined 
Chiefs of Staff established, 357, 371-4, 
382-4, 673-4; Joint Planners report 
difficulties of Operation ‘Gymnast’ to, 
363; asked for views on unified com- 
mand, 368-70; functions of Combined 
Chiefs discussed by, 372-4, 382-3; 
link with Supreme Commander, 372, 
382; consult with Dominions Govern- 
ments in London, 373, 476-7; protest 
against Burma’s inclusion in ABDA 
area, 375, 377; inconvenience of com- 
bined organization for, 382-3 ; advisory 
role of, 384, 427; Dill represents in 
Washington, 387-8; views of, on 
Anglo-U.S. economic organization, 
395-7; discuss supply arrangements 
with P.M., 397; Brooke, Chairman of, 
403, 568, 689; P.M.’s message to, on 
Far Eastern affairs, gog; views of, on 
reinforcements for Burma, 405; views 
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‘possible fall of Singapore, 
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on Far Eastern reinforcements, 407-8, 
467, 483-4; consider Australian criti- 
cisms, 409; define Malayan defence 
(1937), 412, 415; P.M. cables to, on 
defence of Singapore, 413-4; discuss 
416-7 ; 
duties of, defined, 427-8 and fin., 429- 
30, 437, 611, 664; Ismay’s position with, 
427, 432-3; ‘Great General Staff’, 
possible link with discussed, 429-30, 
610; sub-committees of, 429; suggested 
independent chairman for, 431-2; 
Mountbatten appointed member of, 
432, 514, 576 f.n.; Churchill’s relation- 
ship with, 432-3, 611, 650, 664; link 
with Pacific War Council (London) 
outlined, 436; Auckinleck informs on 
planning for new Desert offensive, 440; 


' fear attack on Malta, 446, 450-1, 4593 


advise transfer of Iraq/Persia to Middle 
East Command, 446; press for new 
Desert offensive, 450-3, 455, 459, 484; 
605; recommend Malta come under 
Middle East Command, 450; discuss 
Libyan situation, 450-1, 459, 654; plan 
convoys to Malta, 450-2, 605; advise 
Auchinleck to come to London, 452; 
approve new strategic Appreciation 
for Mediterranean and Middle East, 
455, 483-4; object to sending tanks to 
Turkey, 457; new Appreciation of Far 
East (Feb. 1942), 459 and f.n., 475-6, 
$81, 483-4; inform Wavell of reinforce- 
ments for Burma, 465; discuss move of 
Australian forces from Middle East, 
467; discount Japanese threat to 
Australia, 470, 494-6; agree to new 
areas of responsibility in Far East, 
471-2; consider areas of global responsi- 
bility, 472-4; ignorance of Pacific 
matters, 475, 484; views on defence of 
Ceylon, 482-3, 487; discuss inter- 
relation of Middle East and India, 
483-4; views on defence of India, 488; 
discuss Madagascar operation, 489-90 ; 
views on Anzac area, 494-6; reports 
on Axis oil position sent to, 513 f.n.; 
define operational planning arrange- 
ments, 514; issue directive for Com- 
bined Operations Headquarters, 514-5; 
issue directive to Home Forces on 
raiding policy, 514-5; issue new direc- 
tives to Special Operations Executive, 
518; order encouragement for Yugoslav 
partisans, 521-2; authorize Singleton 
Inquiry into Bomber Offensive, 526; 
agree on strength of Fighter Command, 
528; discuss Army-—Air co-operation, 
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531-2; discuss Naval—Air controversy, 
536-8; full discussion on ‘Employment 
of the R.A.F.’, 536-7; views on shipping 
allocation, 549-51; disapprove of 1942 
landing in France, 563, 566, 569-72, 
642; unenthusiastic over North African 
plan, 565; consider further military 
aid to Russia, 567, 573, 625-6; views on 
‘early return to the Continent’, 569-73, 
578—Go, 618-21, 629-30, 635; discussions 
of, with General Marshall, 576-81; 
nominate Force Commanders for 
Western Europe, 58; recommend 
suspension of Arctic convoys, 588-9; 
meeting with Molotov, 593; views on 
Operation ‘Jupiter’, 598-9, 630, 646-50; 
present at War Cabinet discussions on 
Tobruk, 604; agree to major raid on 
French coast, 619, 698; report to P.M. 
on Operation ‘Sledgehammer’, 621, 
630, 633; P.M. writes new strategy 
paper for, 623-4; agreement reached 
with U.S. Chiefs on strategic policy, 
626-7; views on Operation ‘Torch’, 
626, 635-8; disagree with P.M. on 
future operations, 630, 633; discuss 
‘Sledgehammer’ with Marshall and 
King, 633-8; submit U.S. strategic 
proposals to Cabinet, 635-6; divergence 
of opinion with U.S. Chiefs on strategy 
for 1944, 637; P.M. minutes on 
“Torch’—‘Round-up’ commitment, 637- 
8; approve plans for Dieppe raid, 638- 
9; endorse appointment of Alexander 
as Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, 
653; report on dangers to Middle East 
northern flank, 654-6; accept delay to 
Operation ‘Round-up’, 663 


China: German supplies from, 22; 
American supplies for, 109, 151, 153, 
350, 376-7, glo; suggested guarantor 
of Siamese neutrality, 131; at war with 
Japan, 131, 135, 245-50, 252, 254, 
257-8, 262-3, 265, 283, 294, 297, 4/0, 
412, 498; views on modus vivendi, 263- 
4; special regard for, by Americans, 
264, 376, 387, gro-11; U.S. suggest 
non-aggression pact signature by, 265; 
British naval forces on China station, 
267-8 ; possible fresh Japanese offensive 
in, 282; Burma Road only supply 
route to, 282, 348, 359, 368, 375-6, 
Gil-2; 464-5, 467, 498, 672; Clark 
Kerr, British Ambassador in, 284-5; 
Anglo-Chinese lack of co-operation, 
287; Anglo-U.S. lack of co-ordination 
in sending supplies to, 288; proposed 
Commissioner-General, Far East, to 


work with, 289; Japan plans attack 
on Hongkong from, 295; trade of, in 
international hands, 311; proposed 
Allied air bases in, 332-3, 355; Allied 
support for resistance of, 348, 355, 359, 
368, 497, 672; reputedly able to attack 
Japan, 368, 376-7, gr2, 417, 471; on 
border of ABDA Command area, 375 ; 
special position of, 376-7, g10-11, 417, 
471; command arrangements in, 376— 
7; Indo-China and Thailand included 
in area of, 376-7; U.S. overestimates 
war potential of, 376-7, 410-11, 417, 
471; Lend-Lease supplies for, diverted 
to British, 376-7, 11-2; offer of 
troops from, to Wavell, 377, 406, 478 ; 
possible U.S. command of air forces 
in, 377, 478; ‘International Air Force’ 
in, 377 and fin., 410, 677; Burma 
‘essential for support’ of, 380, 411, g64- 
5; signs United Nations Declaration, 
400; link with Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, 410; British views on importance 
of, gro-11, 497-8; British Military 
Mission to, 411; suggested representa- 
tion on Pacific War Council (Washing- 
ton), 435, 472-3; forces of, in Burma, 
465-6, 470, 478-9; suggested réle of, 
474; threat to Indian communications 
with, 477, 487; multiple functions of 
Stilwell in, 478; political effect in, of 
retreat from Burma, 479; possible 
destination of retreating Burma Army, 
479; forces of, retreat into India, 479; 
Burma Road cut, 479, 497-8; supplies 
to, flown over the ‘Hump’, 40, 497-8; 
Allied loss of contact with, 480, 498; 
U.S. Air Forces in, 607, 677; favours 
Pacific strategy, 631; protection of air 
routes to, 670; break off relations with 
Axis Powers, 696 

China Sea, 18-19, 273-4, 281, 342-3 

Chindwin River, 476 

Christmas Island, 670 

Chrome. See under Metals 

Chungking, 288, g1o-17 and f.n., 413 f.n., 
478-9, 695, 697-8, 705 

Churchill, Randolph, 168 

Churchill Tank, 639 

Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston, 56, 494, 
496, 557, 569 f.n., 570, 697, 702; hopes of, 
for Balkan front, 4; writes on the 
strategic air offensive, 27, 37-8, 523, 
539-40; intervenes on bomber target 
figures, 30-1; distrusts bomber target 
calculations, 32; writes on strategic 
réles of the forces, 40; Chiefs of Staff 
send views on irregular warfare to, 47; 
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views on possible German attack on 
Russia, 79-84; sends warning to Stalin, 
80-1; broadcasts ‘All aid to Russia’, 
88-9, 109; asks for plans for military 
intervention to aid Russia, 94-8, 199, 
203; Stalin appeals to, 95-8, 147, 197- 
9, 203, 427; meeting with President 
arranged, 106, 111-3, 117-8; ap- 
peals to President for aid, 111-2, 
114-6; suggests U.S. public support 
of Meeting of Allies, 116-8, 120; at 
Atlantic Meeting, 118-24, 130, 132-8, 
146, 698; hopes for U.S. action, 119, 
663-5; drafts ‘Atlantic Charter’, 120-4, 
400 ; hopes for Joint Warning to Japan, 
130, 132-7, 256, 279; suggests joint 
Anglo-U.S. supply conference, 141, 
148-9; offers extra aircraft to Stalin, 
146-7, 156; issues directive to Supply 
Mission, 155-6, 207; appoints Inten- 
dent-General to Middle East, 167-8; 
appoints Minister of State to Middle 
East, 168-70; presses for offensive in 
Middle East, 178-80, 229, 231, 605; 
Auchinleck telegraphs views to, 181-2, 
220; discussions of, with Middle East 
Commanders, 182, 229; views on 
Persian situation, 186—g0 ; cables Stalin 
on Persian communications, 190; re- 
plies to Cripps’s telegrams, 199; 
replies to Stalin’s appeal for help, 200, 
206-7; favours intervention in Far 
North, 203-4, 206; wishes to bring 
Finland over to Allies, 204, 211-4, 
217; views on Caucasus project, 208; 
suggests to Stalin that Britain takes 
over in Persia, 208-9 ; suggests sending 
military leaders to Stalin, 212-3, 215; 
consults President on Finnish question, 
213-4; Stalin apologizes to, 216-7; 
correspondence of, with Roosevelt, 217, 
223, 385, 578, 603-5; correspondence 
of, with Stalin, 217, 223, 320; suggests 
sending Eden to Moscow, 218; views 
on Army-Air co-operation, 221-2; 
correspondence of, with Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers, 223-4, 385 
f.n., 493, 665; views on constitutional 
problems of Commonwealth, 224, 
434-6, 665; Menzies criticizes as ‘too 
autocratic’, 224, 665; rejects idea of 
Imperial War Cabinet, 224, 665; 
receives inquiry re air support for New 
Zealand forces, 227-30 ; queries Middle 
East air force returns, 229-30; views 
on importance of Operation ‘Cru- 
sader’, 229-31; in full control of House 
of Commons, 229; informed of Cun- 
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ningham’s replacement, 239; Auchin- 
leck reports ‘Crusader’ successes to, 
243, 318, 321, 366, 4o4, 439; again 
presses for Joint Warning to Japan, 
256-7, 292; views on Plan B and 
modus. vivendi, 264; proposals of, for Far 
Eastern Fleet, 270-3, 308, 316; dis- 
countenances Far East reinforcement 
proposals, 280, 403; informed of Pearl 
Harbor attack, 315; proposes immedi- 
ate trip to Washington, 315-6, 318, 
388; addresses House of Commons, 
316-7; sends Wavell his new orders, 
318; Dill personal representative of, 
in Washington, 318, 395; to press for 
strategic agreement with ericans, 
319, 369; cables news of Far Eastern 
disasters to Eden, 321; writes major 
strategic papers for Anglo-U.S. co- 
operation, 325-40, 344-5, 349-50, 
352-3, 360, 365, 517, 564-5, 662; wide 
grasp of strategic principles of, 337, 
443, 563, 662; discusses higher strategy 
with Chiefs of Staff, 339-40, 344-5; 
Hopkins warns on possible USS. strate- 
gic disagreement, 349; in conference 
at Washington, 353-7, 363, 365-74, 
382, 384-8, 404, 408, 424, 568, 591, 622; 
reports to War Cabinet, 353, 370-1; 
disappointed at  President’s war 
strategy, 355-6; presses for North 
African strategy, 363, 365, 407, 563-5; 
cables résumé of events to Curtin, 366; 
Curtin’s many cables to, 367, go810; 
views on unified command, 368-70, 
382; Wavell responsible to, through 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, 371-2; link 
with Combined Chiefs of Staff, 372, 
32, 384-5, 473; approves machinery 

mbined Chiefs of Staff, 372-3, 
982, 385 ; explains Far Eastern position 
to the Dutch, 374; chairman of Far 
Eastern Council, 374, 495-7; disap- 
proves of Burma’s inclusion in ABDA 
area, 377, 464-5; views of Anglo-U.S. 
spheres of influence, 382; control of 
general strategy by, 384-5; periodic 
meetings with President, 384; reports 
on new economic talks with U.S.A., 
392; Combined Chiefs report to, on 
allocation arrangements, 397; dis- 
cusses supply arrangements with British 
Chiefs of Staff, 397-9; possible joint 
head of Anglo-U.S. supply organiza- 
tion, 398 ; discusses supply organization 
with President, 398; views on United 
Nations Declaration, 400; views on 
American entry into the war, 403; 
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meeting with Chiefs of Staff, on Far 
_ Eastern affairs, 404; ‘borrows’ U.S. 
transports to carry British forces, 405, 
550, 565-60, 573, 707; replies to Austra- 
lian criticisms, gog-10; informs Curtin 
_of naval losses in Mediterranean, 409; 
views on China’s part in the war, 41o— 
11; strong views held by, on defence 
of Singapore, 473-4, 416-8; returns 
from U.S.A., 416, 421, 439, 454, 549, 
565, 706; Wavell warns, of possible fall 
of Singapore, 416; views on importance 
of Burma, 416-7, 464-5, 467; ‘regrets’ 
Australia not fully informed of Singa- 
pore discussions, 418; criticism of, 
421-2, 424, 426, 430-4; Vote of Confi- 
dence in, 422-4, 439, 663, 706; reports 
on Anglo-U.S. organizations to House 
ef Commons, 423; sets up Ministry of 
Production, 424-5; presents war supply 
Budget as Minister of Defence, 424; 
cabinet changes made by, 426-8, 707; 
duties of, as Minister of Defence, 426-8, 
430, 432-4, 437, $61, 610-11, 664, 688; 
‘relations with Chiefs of Staff, 4932-4, 
437, 650, 664; offices held by, 493, 610, 
664, 688; relationship with C.I.G.S., 
433-4, 575, 629, 652; friendship with 
Smuts, 434; views on suggested Pacific 
War Council (Washington), 435-6; 
Auchinleck reassures on Tobruk, 440, 
603-4; assures House of Commons 
Middle East forces have parity of 
weapons, 441; views on Middle East 
Defence Committee, 448 f.n.; peti- 
tioned to appoint Minister of State in 
Middle East, 449; presses for new 
offensive in Western Desert, 449—53, 
458-60, 605; invites Auchinleck to 
London, 452, 461; views on replacing 
Auchinleck, 452, 459-61; sends Cripps 
and Nye to Middle East, 453; Middle 
East Questionnaire of, 459-4; suggests 
extra protection for Malta convoy, 455; 
Foreign Office suggests aid to Turkey 
to, 457; urges Auchinleck to take 
personal command of 8th Army, 460-1, 
605, 608; relationship with Auchinleck, 
460-1 ; speaks on fall of Singapore, 463; 
considers move of Australian forces 
from Middle East, 467; presses for 
Australian troops to go to Burma, 468; 
discounts Japanese threat to: Australia, 
470, 494, 496; signals congratulations to 


Wavell, 471; President suggests new 


Far Eastern strategic areas to, 471; 
President suggests new global strategic 
areas to, 472-4, 502; views on Australia’s 
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position in the Far East, 474; reassures 
Australia and New Zealand on British 
interest in, 474; Chiang Kai-shek com- 
plains to, 478; agrees Burma command 
arrangements, 478; views on retreat 
from Burma, 479; views on Australian 
forces in Ceylon, 483, 489; views on 


-- defence of Ceylon, 483, 488-9; cables 


President about Japanese moves in 
Indian Ocean, 485, 487; cables Wavell 


on air reinforcements for India, 488; 


De Gaulle suggests joint action in 
Madagascar to, 489-90; views on 


_Madagascar operation, 490-1; appeals 
- to President -to 


reinforce Anzac 
countries, 492-3; cables Curtin and 
Fraser on troop movements, 493-5; 
asked for further reinforcements for 


- Australia in MacArthur’s name, 495 


and fin.; declines loan of carrier to 
America, 497; speaks with gratitude of 
New Zealand, 497; difficulties of, with 
China, 498; speaks of ‘great change’ in 
Far Eastern situation, 498; views on 
‘R’ Class. battleships, 501; views on 
ship-building priorities, 502, 504-5, 
553-4; discusses new naval dispositions 
with President, 502-4, 509, 554; sends 
Pound to Washington, 503; promotes 


' Mountbatten Vice-Admiral, 514; en- 


courages Yugoslav partisan activities, 
520; approves new bomber offensive, 


525-6, 528-9, 537 f.n., 539; authorizes 
Singleton Inquiry into Bomber Offen- 


sive, 526; minutes Attlee on overseas 


requests for bombers, 528-9; Casey 
appeals to, for heavy bombers for 
Middle East, 529; views on air co- 


_ operation with Army and Navy, 430, 
| 592-3, 536, 538-9; appeals to President 


to expedite arrival of U.S. Air Forces, 
536; second visit of, to Washington, 
536, 604, 622-9, 649, 709; visits Moscow, 
598, 651, 656-63; issues directive on 
strength of Bomber Command, 539-40 ; 


_ writes of dangers in the Atlantic, 539— 


40; orders inquiry into manpower 
problems, 547-8; authorizes set-up of 
Shipping Committee, 552; refers ship- 
ping problems to War Cabinet, 552; 


- reviews war position (July 1942), 552; 


suggests ‘single controlling body over 
Combined Boards’, 557-9; accepts 


_ Chiefs of Staff report on postponement 


of ‘Gymnast’, 565; deplores defensive 
thinking, 567; exchanges views with 
President on ‘return to Continent’, 


574-5, 578, 620-2 and fin., 630, 647; 
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informs President of British position in 
’ Far East, 575; does not welcome inter- 
ference into Indian affairs, 575-6, 666; 
views on ‘bridgehead’ landing in 
Europe, 579, 581, 617, 620-1, 623, 648-9 ; 
views on Force Commanders for 
Western Europe, 580; pre-occupation 
of, with Operation ‘Jupiter’, 585, 598-9, 
620, 623, 630, 648-50; cables Stalin on 
Middle East moves, 585-6; resists U.S. 
pressure for larger Arctic convoys, 588; 
informs Stalin of suspension of Arctic 
convoys, 589, 599, 630-1 ; informs Stalin 
of plans for Trans-Persian route, 590; 
agrees to U.S. take over of Trans- 
Persian railway, 590-1; discussions of, 
in Cairo and Teheran, 590, 651-7, 709- 
10; views on post-war frontiers, 591-3; 
meetings with Molotov, 493-8, 678, 
620-1, 646, 660; emphasizes difficulties 
of cross-Channel operation in 1942, 
596, 617-8, 630; ig aide-memoire to 
Molotov, 596-8, 660, 709; offers Stalin 
six squadrons of R.A.F., 598; cables to 
Auchinleck and Ritchie, 603, 607; 
informed of fall of Tobruk, 604, 628 and 
' f.n.; Casey reports to, on Auchinleck, 
605; approves Auchinleck’s personal 
command of 8th Army, 608; Auchin- 
leck writes views on Desert warfare to, 
608; fights Vote of No Confidence, 
609-11, 613, 629; reviews progress of 
war in House of Commons, 630-11; 
warned of danger to Egypt, 673; 
congratulates Auchinleck and Tedder, 
- 613; refuses reinforcements for Middle 
East Northern flank, 6174; Chiefs of 
Staff report to, on Operation ‘Sledge- 
hammer’, 621; Mountbatten’ reports 
to, 622 and fin., 625; suggests revival of 
Operation ‘Gymnast’, 622-3, 626-8, 
632; still interested in ‘Round-up’ for 
1943; 623-4, 627, 629, 632, 634; 637; 
writes new strategy paper, 623-4; 
explains his strategy to Stalin, 624, 631, 
638, 651, 657-63, 709; private discus- 
sions with President on ‘Tube Alloys’, 
624-5; discussions with President on 
future operations, 626-9, 636, 649; 
disagrees with Chiefs of Staff on future 
operations, 627; friendship with Gen- 
eral Marshall, 629, 666; reports to War 
- Cabinet, 629 ; discusses ‘Sledgehammer’ 
_with Chiefs of Staff, 630, 633-4; Dill 
-warns, on U.S. objections to ‘Gym- 
- Nast’, 692-3; agreement reached with 
.. President on Operation ‘Torch’, 636, 
666; .minutes Chiefs of Staff on 


Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston—cont. 
“Torch’—‘Round-up’ commitment, 637- 
8; policy of, on raids on Occupied 
Europe, 638-9 ; views on Dieppe raid, 
6413 lags of, for Commandos, 642; 

, doubts on Middle East Command, 

- 651-3; offers Brooke command of Middle 
East, 652; prepared to risk German 
break-through in Caucasus, 655-6; 
directive of, to Alexander, 656; reports 
to Cabinet and President on talks with 
Stalin, 659-63; refutes Stalin accusa- 
tions, 661, 666; Stalin suggests meeting 
with President to, 662; over-optimistic 
on timing of ‘Round-up’, 663; returns 
to U.K. 663, 710; great personal 
popularity of, 664-5; difficulties of, in 
Anglo-U.S. alliance, 665-6; personal 

- admiration of, for President, 666; 
addresses U.S.. Congress and Canadian 

- Parliament, 705 

Ciano, Count, 50, 54-5, 59-60 

‘Circus’ Operation. See under Royal Air. 
Force, Fighter Command 

Clark, General Mark, 632 

Clark-Kerr, Sir Archibald, 284-55 288, 
597-8, 651, 658 

Cobalt. See under Metals 

Cologne, 34, 527, 543, 622, 698, 708 

Colombia, 127 


Columbo, 470, 481, 486-7, 575, 708 
Colonial Office, 284-5, 496, 433, 483, 688 
Colorado, U.S.S., 298 
Combined Chiefs of Staff: organization 
of, 223, 227, 357, 371-4, 382-3, 387-8, 
673-4; consider British strategy paper, 
357-60 ;. discuss North African land- 
hae 360-5 ; pik son pu oe 
man oe 9 383; Wavell responsible 
to P. ie President through, 371, 
383; , discussions on composition and 
- function of, 371-4, 382-3, 673-4; 
machinery for, approved, 372-3, 382, 
_ 673-4; link with P.M. and President, 
372, 382, 384-5, 473; Brooke’s opinion 
of, 381-3; functions of, officially de- 
fined, 383-5, 673-4; provide link 
between Britain and America, 383-8, 
395, 423, 673; not originators of 
strategy, 384-5, 6743 possible sub- 
committees of, 395, 398-9; allocation 
- of war material by, 395-9, 558-60; 
report to P.M. and President on alloca- 
' tion arrangements, 397-8 ; China’s link 
with, g70; link with Pacific War Council 
(London) outlined, 436; link with 
Australasia. and Netherlands, 496; link 
with Pacific War Council: (Washing- 
ton) through President, 437; approve 
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Combined Chief of Staff—cont. 
suggested reinforcements to Far East, 
468; Wavell cables to, on wind-up of 
ABDA Command, 470; message from, 
to Wavell, 4717; views on new Far 
Eastern areas of responsibility, 472; 

~ responsible for global strategic plan- 
ning, 472-3, 496; Australians ask for 
help from, 496; Pound addresses on 
danger in Indian Ocean, 509; Mount- 
batten addresses on C.O.H.Q. methods 
and equipment, 516; approve Arnold- 
Towers-Slessor Agreement, 556; views 
on offensive in Europe, 574-5; bypassed 
by Marshall’s visit to London, 575; 
approve scheme for control of Persian 
communications, 597; Churchill refers 
to in House of Commons, 670 and fn. ; 
Mountbatten attends meetings of, 622; 
Brooke’s discussions with, 625-6, 649; 
to consider suggested operations for 
1942, 628, 649; formal meetings of, in 
London, 634-8, 709; accept Operation 
‘Torch’ for 1942, 636-8, 709; appoint 
Eisenhower Supreme Gommander, 636; 
views on Operation ‘Jupiter’, 649 

Combined Munitions Assignment Board, 


559-60 

Combined Operations Churchill asks 
for plans for raid on Pas de Calais, 
94-5; Mountbatten becomes Director 
of, 432, 514, 569; Commando forces in 
Madagascar, 490; policy on raids, 513- 
6, 554, 580, 618, 638, 643, 676-7, 682; 
Sir Roger Keys first Director of, 514; 
functions of, 514; raids carried out by, 
516, 554, 569, 573> 641, 675-7, 705, 707 ; 

S. officers attached to, 516, 577, 58, 

618; organization and equipment of, 
516, 554, 573; U.S. lack of knowledge 
of techniques of, 677; Chiefs of Staff 
discuss techniques of, 622; Commandos’ 

| part in Dieppe Raid, 698-9, 641-2; 

* plan Dieppe Raid, 638; lessons learned 
from Dieppe Raid, 641-2; Commando 
raid on German HQ i in Libya, 703 

Combined Production and Resources 
Board, 399, 423, 558-9 

Combined Raw Materials Board, 399, 

423, 546 

Combined Shipping Board, 453 

Combined Staff Planners, 361 f.n., 423, 
574-55 973-4 

Commandos. See under Combined Opera- 
tions 

Committee of Imperial Defence, 427, 430 

Coninghan,, Air Vice Marshal, Sir Arthur, 
220-3, 442, 601 f.n., 609 

Copper. See under Metals 
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Coral Sea, 378, 405, 486 and f.n., 492, 495; 
505, 603, 610, 708 

Corbett, Lt.-General T. W., 672 and fin. 

Cork and Orrery, Admiral, the Earl of, 


425-9 

Cornwall, H.M.S., 486 

Corregidor, Fortress of, 300, 481, 708 

Costa Rica, 400 

Cotentin Peninsula, 623 

Coventry, 29, 36 

Cracow, 

Cranborne, Viscount, 426, 688 

Crete, 5, 69, 97, 126, 163-4, 166, 171-2, 
181, 227, 230, 276, 443, 445, 693 

Crimea, 103, 193, 196, 210, 326, 599, 
700, 702, 705, 708 

Cripps, Sir Stafford: Ambassador in 
Moscow, 51, 426; Intelligence reports 
about, 51; views on possible German 
attack on Russia, 79, 81; fails to deliver 
Churchill’s warning, 81; writes to 
Vishinsky, 81; opens talks in Moscow, 
81; accused of spreading rumours by 
Tass Agency, 85; views on duration of 
Russo-German war, 90; suggests three- 
man Supply committee, 149; appeals 
for ‘superhuman effort’ to help Russia, 
199, 210; reports Russian reaction to 
Persian garrisoning suggestion, 209-11 ; 
suggests fresh mission to Moscow, 211- 
2; Leader of House of Commons, 
426, 526, 688; as Lord Privy Seal be- 
comes member of War Cabinet, 426-7, 
688; mission to India of, 453, 477, 707; 
sent to consult with Auchinleck, 4535 
458, 461, 707; agrees on postponement 

_ of Desert offensive, 453, 458, 461; 

. Feports on  Auchinleck’s ‘offensive 
spirit’, 453, g61; attends Cabinet dis- 

cussion on postponement of Desert 
offensive, 459; leads debate on bomber 
offensive, 526 

‘Crusader’. See under Western Desert 

Crusader tank, ggr, 602, 609 

Cuba, 400 

Cunningham, Admiral Sir Andrew: 
possible meeting of, with Chakmak, 
183; opposes relief of Australians from 
Tobruk, 226; opposes second siege of 
Tobruk, 440; acknowledges superiority 
of enemy in Mediterranean, 445; 
member of Middle East Defence Com- 
mittee, 448 f.n.; petitions for appoint- 
ment of new Minister of State, 449; 
views on early Desert offensive, 452, 
454; views on relief of Malta, 452; 
suggests sending troops from Middle 
East to India, 458; presses for long- 
range bombers for Middle East, 528; 
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Cunningham, Admiral Sir Andrew—cont. 
replaces Admiral Little in Washington, 
634, 690, 707; favours North African 


strategy, 634 
Cunningham, Lt. Gen. A. G., 238-9, 439, 
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Curtin, Rt. Hon. John, becomes Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister, 226, 7073 
Churchill cables to, 366-7, gog—10, 417, 
489 f.n., 493; cables of, to Washington 
Conference, 367, 408-10; writes article : 
‘Australia looks to America .. .’, 367 
and f.n., 496; informed of naval losses 
in Mediterranean, 409; agrees to 

. Pacific War Council in London, 437; 
asks for return of Australian troops to 
Australia, 467-8; Churchill reassures on 
Britain’s continuing interest in Aus- 
tralia, 474; Churchill informs of troop 
movements, 493-4 and f.n.; 495; asks 
for further reinforcements in Mac- 
Arthur’s name, 495 

Curtiss P.40. See under Tomahawk Aircraft 

Cyprus, 170, 174, 177-8, 181, 183, 210, 
219, 232, 453 

Cyrenaica, 165-6, 171, 177-8, 180—1, 230, 
242-4, 326, 422, 439-40, 446, 448-50, 
454, 606, 655, 664 

Czechoslovakia : signs deciaradon of war 


aims, 1; logistic problems of under- 

- ground army in, 45; signs United 
. Nations Declaration, 400; signs treaty 
with Russia, 695 


Dakar : leakage in blockade through, 23; 
possible Allied landings at, 328, 334, 
500; possible German U-boat base at, 

- 3413 use of, as Allied base, 347; action 
against, 489, 491 

Dalton, Rt. Hon. Hugh, 47-8, 427, 510, 
689 


Damascus, 174, 448, 695 

Daniel, Captain C. S., 690 

Danube River, 25, 62, 71 

Dardenelles, 62, 65-6, 69-70, 457 f.n., 633 

Darlan, Admiral: may hand over French 
Fleet to Germans, 328; Germans may 
replace Petain by, 361; anti-Allied 
feelings of, 361; gives information to 

‘ German Navy, 505; appointed Vichy 
Minister of Defence, 698 

Davao, 307, 464 

Davidson, Major-General F. H. N., 82, 690 

Davison, Captain R. E., 673 

Dawson, Air Vice Marshal, 166 

De Ruyter, Dutch cruiser, 469 

Debra Tabor, 696 

Decoux, Admiral, 286 
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Defence Committee : informed by M.A.P. 
of shortfall of bomber programme, 31; 
views on Japanese threat to Thailand, 
133; consider U.S. supply questions, 
155; press for early attack in Middle 
East, 179-82, 231; discussions with 
Middle East Commanders, 182, 229, 
231; discuss Persian situation, 189-90; 
consulted on Middle East air force 
returns, 229; views on importance of 
Operation ‘Crusader’, 229; discuss Far 
Eastern Fleet, 272-3, 308; debate aid 
to Russia, 321; Attlee chairman of, 
during Washington Conference, 403, 
549, 664; views on strategy in Far East, 
495, 407-8, 417-8; Australian repre- 
sentative (Page) attends, go8-9, 418; 
consider Australian criticisms, 409; 
discuss Far East reinforcement prob- 
lem, 417-8; control of, over war 
production, 425-6; Churchill’s au- 
thority derives from, 427, 437, 610-11, 
664; composition of, 428, 432, 561; 
functions of, 428, 432-3, 437; Lyttleton 
reports to, on inferiority of British 
tanks, 441, 450; authorize transfer of 
Persia-Iraq to Middle East Command, 
446; discuss Malta’s transfer to Middle 
East Command, 450; discuss Libyan 
situation, 450, 459, 707; views on delay 

_ in Desert offensive, 452-4, 707; discuss 
situation in Malta, 454-5; discuss Far 
Eastern situation, 467; agree to policy 
for defence of Ceylon, 482-3; discuss 
new naval dispositions, 503; give pri- 
ority to aircraft for Fleet Air Arm, 504; 
axis oil reports circulated to, 573 f.n.; 
approve U.S. plan for invasion of 
Europe, 515, 560; discuss aircraft 
target policy, 523, 525 f.n.; discuss 
aircraft production, 527-8, 531; discuss 
naval-air controversy, 536; discuss 
shipping shortage, 5479, 553; Marshall 
and Hopkins attend meeting of, 576-9; 
discuss Arctic convoys, 588-9 

Delhi, 466 

Denmark: ships of, in U.S.A. taken over, 
114; possible Allied landings in, 334-5, 
338, 623-4; German forces in, 338, 645 

Dennys, Major-General L. E., 411 

Dentz, General, 174 

Department of Overseas Trade, 552 

Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, 624 | 

Derna, 180, 442, 450, 453-4, 605-6 

Devonshire, H.M.S., 490 f.n., 703 

Dewing, Major-General R. H., 690 

Dickson, Air Commodore W. F., 690 
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Diego Suarez, 341, 489-92, 502, 516 f.n., 
08 


7 

Dieppe, 516 f.n., 644; raid on (Operation 
‘Rutter’), 619, 621, 698-43, 645, 662, 
710; planning for raid on, 6389; 
Operation ‘Rutter’ stood down, 639; 
remounted as Operation ‘Jubilee’, 639; 
lessons learned from raid on, 641-2 

Dill, General Sir John: views on irregular 
warfare, 47; at the Atlantic Meeting, 
118; visit to the Middle East by, 211; 
Brooke succeeds, as C.1I.G.S., 318, 689; 
accompanies P.M. to Washington, 318, 
339, 357; to remain in Washington, 
318, 383, 387-8, 395-6, 666, 690; 
discusses size of U.S. Expeditionary 
Force, 357-8; views on unified com- 
mand, 369; head of Joint Staff 
Mission, 383 ; represents Chiefs of Staff 
on Combined Chiefs of Staff, 387-8, 

- 995; plan of, for U.S. economic 
organization, 395-7; has access to 

' President, 395; possible place in 
Anglo-U.S. supply organization, 395- 
4; advice to Auchinleck on dealing with 
‘pressure from Whitehall’, 46e—1 ; views 
on Army-Air co-operation, 530-1; 
views on planning for ‘return to Con- 
tinent’, 570-1; reports President’s feel- 
ings on European operations, 623; 
warns on American opposition to 
‘Gymnast’, 631-3, 697; visits London, 
637 

Dizful, 187 

Dnieper River, 91, 93, 99, 101, 103-4, 
147, 193, 696, 

Dnyepropetrovsk, 193, 594, 699 

Dobbie, Lt. Gen. Sir W. G., 455, 7 

Dobrudja, 57-8 ; | 

Dominican Republic, 400 

Dominions Office, 223, 284-5, 426, 688 

Don River, 196, 215, 594, 5 

Donetz Basin, 91-2, 100-3, 105, 
201, 599 

Donitz, Admiral, 507 

Doorman, Admiral, 469 

Dorsetshire, H.M.S., 486 

Douglas, Air Chief, Marshal Sir Sholto, 
568, 571-2, 580, 619-20, 623-4, 629-30 

Dover, 707 

Duenaburg, 92 

Duesseldorf, 35 

Duff Cooper, Rt. Hon. Alfred : Chancel- 
lor of Duchy of Lancaster, 284; 
Minister of Information, 284 f.n.; 
mission to Far East of, 284-9, 415, 697, 
700; sends back interim report, 285-9 ; 
proposes post of Commissioner-General, 
Far East, 288-9, 705; appointed Resi- 


194-7, 
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Duff Cooper, Rt. Hon. Alfred—cont. 
dent Minister, Far East, 316; to sit on 
Far Eastern Council, 374; presides at 
Singapore Conference, 413 

Duisburg, 35 

Duke of York, H.M.S., 325, 349, 366, 487, 
502-4, 517 

Duncan, Sir Andrew, 689 

Dunedin, H.M.S., 705 

Dunkerque, French battleship, 512 

Dunkirk, 423, 514, 533, 596, 610 

Dutch. East Indies. See also Java, ete.: 
controlled by Government-in-exile, 1 ; 
Japanese threat to, 18-9, 133-4, 246, 

274, 282-3, 292, 295, 303, 463; break 
down of Dutch-Japanese economic 
talks, 18; Japanese attack on, 133-4, 
267, 274, 291, 380, 463, 706; Russian 
imports from, 160; Japan’s economic 
needs from, 246, 258, 262, 288; 
defence plans for, 267, 274, 359, 463, 
475, 672; Duff Cooper visits, 285, 288 ; 
British Consul General in, 285; lack of 
co-operation between British and Dutch 
Governments in, 288; Japan plans 
conquest of, 295-6; reported attack on 
British shipping off, 315; Japan con- 
trols oil in, 342; protection of com- 
munications of 347, 355, 358, 380, 
464, 670; plans to hold ‘East Indies 
Barrier’, 348, 403, 406, 417, 672; U.S. to 
continue fight in, 355; ABDA head- 
quarters in, 370, 380, 470 ; Commander- 
in-Chief of, placed under Wavell’s 
command, 371, 380; main objective of 
Japanese advance, 380, 469-70; declare 

_ ‘vital to hold’, 406, 672; reinforcements 
for, 408, 415, 418, 463, 468, 492; Allied 
failure to build up air forces in, 419; 
loss of Allied oil supplies from, 447; 
question of importance of vuts-d-vis 
Burma, 463-4; possible loss of, 469-70, 
481, 707; fall of, 469-70, 481, 707; 
Battle of Java Sea, Allied losses in, 469 

Dutch Harbour, 342, 346, 348 

Dwina River, 91, 93, 99 © 

Dykes, Brigadier V., 690 


E.A.M. See under Greece 
Eagle, H.M.S,, 268, 271, 406 f.n., 657 and 
fn 


Economic Warfare: denial of Mediter- 
ranean to Italy and France, 7; blockade 
of Germany, 21-6, 31, 38, 41-2, 127, 
143, 334, 346-7, 359, 499, 509-13, 530, 
635, 669, 671, 685; reports of Ministry 
of, 21, 23-4, 34-5; S.O.E. set up under 
Ministry of, 42, 517; in Middle East, 
169; comparative failure of blockade 
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Economic Warfare—cont. , 
against Germany, 512; Selborne, be- 
comes Minister of, 517, 689 oe 

Eden, Rt. Hon. Anthony: talks of, with 
Maisky, 81, 83-5, 197-8, 200, 209, 216, 
651; warns on German attack on 
Russia, 81, 83-5; speaks of military 
diversion in Middle East, 83, 94; 
informs Cabinet of situation in Persia, 
185-7, 190; discusses Persian situation 
with Chiefs of Staff, 
Middle East, 211; visits Moscow, 218, 
315, 319-25, 584-5, 590-1, 594, 704; 
suggests naval reinforcements for Far 
East, 272-3; suggests possible Japanese 

' attack on Russia, 281; authorized to 
offer air contingent to Russia, 321; 
Churchill cables news of Pearl Harbor 
attack to, 321; talks between Stalin 
and, 321-5, 584-5, 598; remains at 
Foreign Office after Cabinet re-shuffle, 
426, 688; attends meeting of Pacific 
War Council (London), 437; difficulties 
of, with China, 498; denies leakage of 

_ information to Finland, 585; Chairman 
of Allied Supplies Executive, 586; 

_ reports on supplies to Russia, 586; 
drafts Anglo-Soviet Treaty, 593; meet- 
ing with Molotov, 596; informs House 
of Commons of Anglo-Soviet Treaty, 
597, 683, 709; gives warning to Japan, 

; gives warning to Persia, 698 

Edinburgh, 276 

Edinburgh, H.M.S., 508, 708 | | 

Egypt, 183, 225, 329, 447, 655; British 
retreat to frontier of, 5, 171; possible 
German supplies. from, 6; Allied 
position in, 163, 165; anomalous 
position of, 165, 168-9; air cover from, 
172, 656; British forces in Delta, 219; 
new armoured forces in, 219-20, 241; 
air defence of, 220, 228-9; Rommel 
threatens, 231, 233, 239, 423, 442, 444- 
5» 447, 450-2, 459, 603, 606-7, 609, 
611-3, 656, 664; air attack on Axis 
convoys ‘from, 233; British troop 
movements to, 235; Indian forces in, 
241; fighting on frontier of, 242, 449; 
bases in for Allied European landings, 
335; political effect in, of withdrawing 
British naval forces, 342; Malta con- 
voys run from, 442; change of Govern- 
ment in, 443, 695, 697,.706; Raeder 
urges attack on, 443-4; suggested recall 
of New Zealand division to, . 60; 
suitability of heavy bombers for, 529; 
Mussolini’s: plans for, 607; U.S. Air 
Forces in, 607; defence of Delta, plans 
for, 612-4; improvement of situation 


186-7; visits . 
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Eygpt—cont. 
in, 630, 656; P.M.’s visit to, 651-7; 
command in, offered to Brooke, 652; 
Persia to take precedence over, 655 

Eire, 12, 43-4, 276 

Eisenhower, Major-General Dwight: 
commands U.S. land-forces:in Europe, 
516, 622; works with Mountbatten, 516, 
622; Chief of War Plans Division, in 
U.S.A., 573; writes on return to North 
‘West Europe, 573, 575, 637; misunder- 
tands Churchill’s European strategy, 
623; talks of, with Marshall and King, 
632; views on probable Russian defeat, 
635 f.n.; appointed Supreme Com- 
mander for ‘Torch,’ 636 , 

El Abd, 239 

El Adem, 241 

El Agheila, 242-3, 439, 442 

El Duda, 239-41 | 

El Gubi. See under Bir El Gubi 

El Salvadore, 400 

Elliot, Air Commodore W..,. 690 

Elnya, 700 

English Channel, 404, 500, 514, 516, 567, 
5709; 5755 578, 618, 629, 644, 662, 676, 680 

Enterprise, U.S.S., 298 a 

Eritrea, 169, 181, g91 fin. 

Essen, 527 

Esthonia, 100 

Euphrates River, 174. | | 

Europe, 349, 364, 470; impossibility of 
early Allied return to, 38-42, 200; 
Germany’s central position in, 39; 
manpower of Western, 40, 42; shipping 
limits return to, 40-1; possible general 

uprising in, 44, 46-7; arming of under- 
ground fighters in, 45-6; subversion 
in, 46-7; Hitler’s fears of Allied land- 
ings in, 72, 444-6, 500, 506, 642-4; 
Churchill’s plans for liberating, 334-7, 

_ 339) 343-4, 349, 3535 strategic conse- 

" quences of North African campaign on, 
337-9; German reinforcements for 
Western, 338-9, 644-5; planners re- 
affirm strategy of ‘bombing, blockade 
and subversion’ in, 343, 347-8, 359, 
510, 523; planners ‘final phases’ for 
liberation of, 343, 347-9, 359, 523, 
532-3, 563, 568-9, 669-72, 685; planners 
emphasize difficulty of landing in, 344, 
348, 565, 618-9; declared the decisive 
area, 345, 349, 359, 560; blockade of 
Western seaboard of, 347, 359, 671; 

- possible Allied Jandings in, 348, 359, 
518, 523; 532-3, 539; 547, 550, 560, 563-9, 
573-81, 675-81; U.S. Chiefs of Staff 
unready to plan for, 349; U.S. Army 

. favours direct assault on North Western, 
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352, 5603, 675; size of U.S. Expedition- 
ary force for, 357-8, 382, 560, 565, 623, 
675; Anglo-U.S. agreement on future 
strategy in (W.W.1.), 359, 669-723 
tendency to reinforce Pacific area at 
expense of, 360, 563; British influence 
predominates in, 382; allocation of 
supplies to governments-in-exile of, 
396; events in, foreseen by Churchill, 
410; joint British-U.S. responsibility 
for, 472; machinery of blockade against, 
4510-11; Japanese trade needs from, 
4510-11; Japanese blockade running to, 
§11; oil shortages in, 513; possible raids 
against, 513-6, 554, 505, 574 580, 575-7; 
682; all ports of, under German control, 
515, 618; Eisenhower commends U.S. 
forces in, 516, 622; Sikorski suggests 
Combined Staff for, 578; German 
communications in, 562-4; Allied air 
attacks over, 567, 574, 580, 595, 622, 626, 
675, 677, 682; possible bridgehead land- 
ing in (‘Sledgehammer’), 567-73, 575- 
81, 583, 596-8, 617-35, 637-8, 649, 658, 
661, 671, 675-8; Operation ‘Round-up’ 
(1943), 568-9, 572, 580, 583, 617-38, 658, 
661, 663, 671, 675-81, 6839-5; agreement 
reached on return to, 575, 572-80, 594; 
617, 671, 684-5; Molotov’s talks on 
Second Front in, 583, 593-8, 617-21, 
660, 708; Stalin’s views on Allied return 
to, 593, 631, 660-1 ; Operation ‘Impera- 
' tor’ considered for, 621 and fin.; 
Churchill’s plans for multiple landings 
in, 623-4, 629, 647, 662; P.M. and 
President discuss plans for return to, 
626-7; Operation ‘Sledgehammer’ 
stood down, 627-9, 631-4, 648-9, 658, 
684-5; Operation ‘Round-up’ delayed 
by ‘Torch’, 628-9, 631-8, 663; acute 
Allied controversy on “Torch’ versus 
‘Sledgehammer’, 631-4; possible attack 
on, from the south, 6938, 662, 671; 
strength of German forces defending, 
643-5, 660; new coastal defences for, 
constructed after Dieppe raid, 643-4; 
Marshall Plan for operations in, 678 
81; commanders for, to be appointed, 
684 


20, 41, 87, 119, 130, 280, 283, 321, 
403, 421; German supplies from, 22, 74; 
forces for, 39, 547; U.S. influence in, 


11g, 133; U.S. imports from, 129; 


U.S.-Japanese negotiations on, 131, 
133-4, 137, 245, 250-66; Brooke- 
Popham, Commander-in-Chief in, 137, 
275, 413; shortage of U.S. aircraft for, 
153; Russian position in, 201, 253, 283, 
323; Paget, Commander-in-Chief 
designave for, 212; final Japanese pro- 
posals for settlement in, 258-9, 261-6; 
possible short-term settlement in, 260— 
2, 264; problems of naval defence in, 
267-74, 329-30, 340, 343, 378-9, 381 ; 
lack of Allied bases in, 269, 294, 349; 
definition of Far Eastern (Naval) area, 
269-70; lack of naval planning in, 
270, 368, 378-9; defence plans for, 
275, 280-1, 349, 351; shortage of 
aircraft in, 275-6, 279-80, 321, 366, 
499, 415, 422-3, 531, 541; proposals for 
taking advantage of respite in, 279; 
possible reinforcement from Middle 
East, 279, 317-8, 342, 366; Churchill 
turns down early proposals for rein- 
forcing, 280, 403, 423; brief spell of 
optimism in, 281, 283; administrative 
difficulties in, 283-5, 368 ; Duff Cooper 
reports on, to War Cabinet, 284-9, 475, 
697; situation in, deteriorates, 285-6, 
449; changing situation in, inade- 
quacies of British administration, 285— 
8, 368, 405, 423; difficulties of communi- 
cation in, 285, 368; possibility of 
appointing Minister of State in, 287; 
Allied-British lack of co-operation in, 
287-8, 368; post of Commissioner- 
General in, suggested, 288-9 ; proposed 
War Council in, 289; European war 
limits Allied efforts in, 294, 423; lack 
of information on Japanese moves in, 
302-3; British battleships reach, 308, 
703; Canadian troops posted to, 312; 
Duff Cooper appointed’ Resident 
Minister in, 316, 705; Anglo-American 
strategy in, destroyed by Pearl Harbor 
attack, 317, 329, 403, 485; only limited 
diversion of forces from Middle East 


Evatt, Dr. H. V., 493-6 
Evill, Air Marshal D. C. S., 566, 690 
Exeter, H.M.S., 469 


to, 317, 321, 405, 407, 423; Burma 
* removed from command of, 318, 375, 


382, 464; Churchill’s strategic plans for, 
329-34, 344; short-term strategy for, 
342-4, 349, 351-2, 358, 405, 408; 
classified as ‘subsidiary theatre’ by 
U.S. Army, 352; possibility of Russian 
help in, 355, 584; protection of com- 
munications in, 355, 358, 380, 499, 


Fadden, Rt. Hon. A. W., 4, 226, 698, 7o1 
Far East, 489; Dutch East Indies focal 
point for war in, 1; shipping losses in, 
13, 308-10, 315, 506, 509, 528, 537, 548; 
692, 694; early Japanese threats in, 17- 
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670; situation in, grows desperate, 360, 
366, 403, 428, 456, 575, 586; U.S. forces 
for, 365, 584; reinforcements for, 366, 

368, 379, 405-9: 423; 447-8, 451, 4555 

476, 565, 680; Pownell, new Com- 
mander-in-Chief in, 367, 415, 7033 
Australia’s position in, 367, 409, 474; 
proposed Supreme Commander in, 
368-70; new command arrangements 
in, 370-1, 375-6; British interests in, 
382; apportionment of reinforcements 
in, 405, 407-8, 416-8, 476; Australian 
criticism of defences in, 409; new 
strategy for, in the event of the fall of 
Singapore, 416-7; reasons for Japanese 
success in, assessed, 419-20; Britain 
unready for war in, 420; Government 
strategy in, criticized in House of 
Commons, 421-2, 428; new strategic 
areas in, 471; new appreciation of 
dangers in, 475-6; U.S. strategy in, 485; 
need for heavy bombers in, 528; 
shipping shortage in, 565-6 

F ar Eastern Committee, 287 

Far Eastern Council. See under Pacific 
War Council (London) 

Far North, 61-2, 95-8, 147, 195, 198, 
200, 203-4, 421, 445, 506, 508, 583-5, 
556 and f.n., 596, 598, 650 

‘Felix’ Operation, 62, 68, 686 

‘Felix-Heinrich’ Operation, 95, 686 

Fiji Islands, 378-9, 470-1, 475-6, 496, 492, 
494, 497, 499; 670 

Finland: Russian attack on, 60—1,65-6, 
93, 97, 204, 320, 324; German loss of 
exports from, 60-1; Canadian nickel 
concession in, 61; grants way-leave to 
German forces, 61, 65-6; Red Fleet 

_ bases in Gulf of, 61, 91; Germany to 
effect junction with, 95, 104, 195, 204, 
594; Naval operations off coast of, 97; 
Churchill wishes to bring over to Allies, 
204, 211-2, 697; troops of, to reinforce 
Norway, 204; British declaration of 
war on, 212-4, 216-7; problem of 
post-war frontiers of, 320, 324; Hitler 
fears Allied pressure on, 500; Russians 

' allege leakage of information to, 585; 
strength of German forces in, 645, 
possibility of closing Arctic ports from, 
650; German nickel concessions in, 650; 
forces of, capture Kexholm, 699 

Fliegerfuehrer Atlantik, 10, 14 

Flugerkorps X, 371-2, 232, 234 

Florida, 506 

Foch, Marshal, 386 

Focke-Wulf, factories, 33 
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Food: possible German imports of, from 
Turkey, 6; British difficulties in import- 
ing, 9-10, 15, 114, 664; German short- 
ages of, 21-3, 512; German supplies 
from F inland, 60; German grain sup- 
plies from Russia, 74-5, 83, 102; 
principal supplies of grain from 
Ukraine, 103; British imports from 
America, 139, 389; Russian requests 
for, 159-60; Japanese shortage of, 246, 
293-4; shortage of, in Malta, 442, 463; 
German supplies through Vichy, 512 

Force H., 172, 481, 490, 502 

Force K, 235, 244 

Foreign Office, 690; prepares paper on 
possible Japanese attack on Russia, 
281; Clark-Kerr suggests Co-ordinator 
in Singapore to, 284; interests of, in 
Far East, 284-5; cable Halifax on 
Joint Warning to Japan, 292; Eden 
stays as Foreign Secretary after Cabinet 
reshuffle, , 668; link with Pacific 
War Council (London), 436; import- 
ance of aid to Turkey emphasized by, 
450-7; P.W.E. transferred to, 517; 

reservations of, about Free French 
National Committee, 5193; views on 
general policy towards France, 519; 

_ policy re Greek Government, 519-20; 
policy re Yugoslav Resistance Move- 
ments, 520-1; urge more help for 

| irregular warfare, 521; views on fee 

for return to Continent, 569; d 
pointment of, over cane dation of 
Anglo-Russian project in Far North, 
585, 599; suggest urging Russian 
declaration of war on Japan, 585 

| warn Molotov on ‘Second Front in 
1942’ pledges, 597-8; Cadogan epee: 
sents in Moscow talks, 6 

Formidable, H.M.S., 406 f.n., 504 fin. 


Formosa, 18, 245, 257, 269, 295, 299 

Fort Hertz, 477 

Fortress bomber, 31, 128, 534 and fin. 

France. See also Free French Committee 
and Vichy Government: Army of, in 
Europe and Far East, 1 ; possible moves 
against Vichy Government, 16-7; 
possible hostility to Allies of French 
Navy, 17, 23; Battle of, 22, 24, 49-50, 
53-4, 246, 349, 410, 420, 426, 428, 510, 

10; use of Bomber Command in 

battle of, 32; manpower of, 40, 157-8, 
201; sabotage and subversion in, 45, 
518; logistic problems of underground 
army in, 45, 48; Hitler’s lenient treat- 
ment of, 54; German defences in, 72, 
338; British air effort over, 84, 198, 
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506, 525 543s 661, 682, 695-7; 699; 701-2, 
7og; raids on coast of, 94-5, 515-6, 
619; Stalin presses for Allied front i in, 
96, 198, 201, 427, 658-9; German dis- 
positions in, 97, 338, 572 f.n., 620, 622, 
626, 645-6, 658 and fin. ; Japan willing 
to risk war with, 2463 Anglo-U:S. 
promise to re-establish as ‘major power, 
326-7; danger of Germany taking 
over unoccupied zone of, 327-9, 662; 
possible move of French Navy, 327-8; 
French Army in North Africa, 327, 
353; Vichy may bring into war against 
Allies, 328—9, 659; fleet may pass under 
German contral, 328, 340, 353, 355; 
’ 361; pro-Allied sentiments in, 328, 
343, 354, 361; antagonism in, to de 
Gaulle and Free French Committee, 
328-9 ; possible Allied landings in, 335, 
338-9, 351-2, 563, 565, 567-71, 576, 596, 
621-2 and f.n., 623, 627-30, 643, 648-9, 
658-9, 662-3, 678-81 ; Allied plans for 
take-over of battleships of, 353; sup- 
_ plies for, in North Africa, . 362; loan to 
Turkey (1939), 457; Atlantic bases of, 
for German U-boats, 506; leakage in 
blockade through, 517 ; various popular 
movements in, recognize de Gaulle, 
518-9; Foreign Office views on policy 
_ towards, 519; difficulties of landing in, 
570-3; warships of, at Alexandria, 
612-3; U.S. plans for landing in, 623 
Franco, General, 68, 512 
Frankfort, 35 
Fraser, Rt. Hon. P., 224, 227, 229-30, 
435: 437» 4741 493s 695 
Free French National Committee. See 
- also France, 700; signs declaration of 
war aims, 1 ; contribution to war effort, 
1, 337, 400-1 ; forces of, in Middle East, 
169, 219, 223, 602, 695: naval forces of, 
in Far East, 268; forces of, in Pacific, 
286 ; possible review of Allied relations 
with, 328-9; no U.S. agreement with, 
328-9, 400-1; raises forces in North 
Africa, 337; does not sign United 
Nations Declaration, 400-1; controls 
territories in Africa and Pacific, 400; 
assumes control of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, 401, 519, 705;. forces of, in 
. Madagascan operation, 469;. political 
complications of, 517; recognition of, 
by British Government,. 518; various 
popular movements in France accept, 
518-9; Foreign Office reservations 
about, 579; recognized by U.S. Govern- 
ment, 519; proclaim independence of 
Syria, 701; Lend-Lease extended to, 
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703; proclaim independence of Leb- 
anon, 703 

Freeman, Air Chief Marshal Sir Wilfred, 
118, 229-30, 06. : 

Freetown, 7-8, 115, 340-1, 
670 

Fremantle, 494 

Freyberg, General Sir Bernard, 172 

Furious, H.M.S., 198, 406 fin., 657 


Gabr Saleh, 240 : 

Galatea, H.M.S., 501 fin., 704 - 

Galla-Sidamo, 175 

Gambut, 238 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 664, 705 

Gaulle, General Charles de. See also 
Free French Committee: Leader of 
Free French Committee, 1, 328, 578, 
zoo; possible North African rising in 
favour of, 63; possible review of Allied 
relations with, 328-9; no U.S. agree- 
ment with, 328-9; takes over control 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 401; 
suggests use of Free French forces in 

_ Madagascar, 489-90; political com- 
plications regarding, 517; works. in 
collaboration with S.O.E., 5189; 
recognized by various popular move- 

’ ments in Occupied France, 518-9; 
difficulties of relations with, 579; 
Foreign Office policy towards, 519 

Gazala, 180, 241-2, 440, 446, 449-50, 601- 
9; Orr, 615, 654, 705-6, 708 

Gee, navigational aid, 525, 535 

Genoa, 700 

Genro, 248, 265 

George, King of the Hellencs, 520 

George VI, King, 496, 65 

German Air Force: eee on British 
Isles by, 2-3, 28, 36-7, 52-3; 55-6, 67, 
87, 89, 404, 421, 537, 540, 695, 697, 699, 
701-2; in Battle of the Atlantic, 8—10, 
14, 67, 357, 619, 693; Fliegerfuehrer 
Atlantik appointed, 10; shortage of oil 
for, 25; need to defeat, before bomber 
policy can succeed, 38, 3343 sends 
mission to Roumania, 59-60; plans 
and preparations of, for Russian inva- 
sion, 67, 83; Russian frontier violations 
by, 82; attacks. Russia, 88, go, 198, 427, 
528, 540, 566-7, 583; in the Far North, 
98, 205, 650; superiority of, over Red 
Air Force, 158, 656; Fliegerkorps Xx 
moves to Sicily, 171, 234, 442-4, 446, 
508, 606, 611, 682; possible attack on 
Middle East by, 173, 175-6; strength 
of, in Mediterranean, 176, 179, 228—30, 
234, 244, 442-5, 508, 6or. and f.n., 606, 


346-7, 499, 
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646; withdrawal. of, from the Eastern 
Front, 198, 235, 404, 421-3, 443-4) 543s 
506-7, 570-83, 595, 634, $39, 676, 682; 
R.A.F. contain in the West,.198, 427, 
444, 543». 595, 643, 646, 662, 676, 682; 
Lufiflotte 2 sent to Mediterranean, 235, 
449; Kesselring commands in Sicily, 
235; aoe age attacks by, on Malta, 
Ait 444 outnumbered by 

ies, pas pa F ighter Command 
mount ‘Circus’ operation against, 525; 
co-operation of, with Army and Navy, 
529, 531; flexibility of, 534; J.I.C. 
report on strength of, 540; unbroken 
morale of, 567, 618; new Allied plans 
for offensive against, 572-3, 626, 639; 
not to bomb Caucasian oil-fields, 600; 
recall of, to Russia, 611, 646; Dieppe 
Raid, air battles arising from, 639, 641 ; 
transfer of units of, to the West, 645-6, 
662; increase of, in 1942, 646; shoot 
down General Gott, 654; shipping 
losses caused by, 691, 693; bomb 
Moscow, 697 


German Army: in Western Desert, 5, 
62-3, 69-72, 80, 171, 236; Hitler’s 
plans for, for Spring 1941, 8-9; 
shortage of oil affects, 25-6, 103; 
invades Russia, 26, 56-7, 67-9, 71-2, 
79-80, 88, 91, 21, 528, 583, 677; need 
to defeat, in the field, 38-41, 532; 
strength of, in 1941-2, 39-40, 43; 
central position of, 41, 43, 336, 404; 
possible weaknesses of, 43; help from 
Fifth Column for, 43; plans of, to 
invade England, 54-6, 79-80, 89, a 
send mission to Roumania, 5 

favour Middle East policy, 63, 73; 
fears of, of Allied landings in the West, 
72; underestimates Red Army, 90-2, 
98-104, 196-7; estimates duration of 
war with ussia, 91; achieves tactical 
surprise against Red Army, 92-3; re- 
grouping of, in Russia, 98-104, 173, 
193, 445; new strategy for, 100-5, 193- 
5, 599-600, 606; refitting of armoured 
forces of, 104; successes of, in South 
Russia, 105, 193-5, 197, 201, 594, 599- 
600; counter-attacks against, 105, 108, 
196-7, 217, 318, 320-2, 325, 332; 
Stalin estimates strength of, 106-8; 
Red Army no match for, 108, 173, 
193-4; reinforcements for, in Russia, 
147, 158, 421; logistic problems of, in 
Middle East, 171-2, 179, 231-6, 423, 
440, 449, 528; weaknesses of, in North 
Africa, 179-80, 182, 232, 296-7, 240; 
in contact with Timoshenko’s forces, 
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194, 599; makes fresh attack in Central 


- Russia, 194; armoured forces of, in 


Russia, 194-5, 645; advance of, halted 
by Russian winter, 195-7, 322, 325, 
332; air support of, in Russia, 198, 423; 
plans to destroy, in Libya, 200, 217, 
656; in Far North, 204-6, 650; forces 
of, in attack on Tobruk, 237-9, 604-5; 


- forces of, in Operation ‘Crusader’, 237- 


43, 646; possible new move to French 
North Africa by, 328; dispersal of, 
forced by North African operations, 
337-9; losses of, in North Africa, 338; 
strength of, in Mediterranean, 338-9, 


646, 682; U.S. Army favour direct 


attack on, 351, 573; Communications 
of, 404; counter-attack by, in Western 
Desert, 439-40, 601-5, 608-9, 611; 
superiority of, in armoured warfare, 
440-2, 555; views on Mediterranean 
operations, g4¢; possible moves of, in 
Middle Eastern theatre, 447-8, 601; : 
number of divisions retained in Yugo- 
slavia, 521; Luftwaffe co-operation with, 
529, 531; morale of, 567-8, 618, 635, 677, 
685; Brooke and Paget have battle 
experience of, 572-3; strength of, in 


-.France and Low Countries, 572 /.n., 


620, 626, 642-3, 645-6, 658 and f.n., 662; 
Allied plans to destroy, in Europe, 560; 
losses of, in Russia, 594 jf.n., 644; 
casualties of, in Rommel’s May offen- 
sive, 611; garrison of, in Dieppe, 639, 
642; reforming and resting, in the West, 
644; transfer of S.S. units to the West, 
644-5; strength of, in Russia in 1942, 
645-6, 660, 676-7; strength of, in 
Scandinavia, 645-7, 696; strength of, 
in Western Europe, 645-6, 660, 677-9, 
682; training of Allied forces to meet, 
677; Commando raid on H.Q. of in 
Libya, 703; Hitler takes personal 
command of, 705 


German Intelligence Services, 82, 90, 93, 
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German Navy: U-boat warfare in the 


Atlantic, 8-11, 14, 53, 114, 125, 334, 
340, 357, 499, 595-7: 534-7> 539-4! 

, 650, 691, 693; U-boat building 
programme, 10, 334, 505-6, 537, 5433 
surface forces of, in Atlantic, 11, 114, 
340, 499-500, 691, 693; transfer of 
U-boats to Mediterranean, 14, 233-5, 
243-4, 442-3, 505, 692, 694; U-boat 
bases bombed, 333 506, 534-75 539s 
543; battle-cruisers bombed at Brest, 


33> 340, 523-5 5345 695, 705; objects to 
Army invasion plans, 55-6; objects to 
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Hitler’s Russian policy, 63, 73; press 
for Mediterranean strategy, 63, 443-4; 
_ to concentrate on U.K. during Russian 
campaign, 67; control of Central 
Mediterranean passes to, 243-4, 442-3; 
attacks of, on U.S. shipping, 321, 505- 
7, 548, 700; possible U-boat bases for, 
in French West Africa, 341; possible 
U-boat base for, in Madagascar, 341-2; 
U-boat strength increases, 357, 505-7, 
541; Turks refuse access to Black Sea 
to, 457 fin. ; surface raiders of, in Indian 
Ocean, 500, 691-4; Hitler holds back, 
for defence of Norway, 500, 508, 650; 
break out of battleships from Brest, 
500-1, 525, 706; Raeder reports prob- 
lems of, 505; shortage of oil in, 505; 
U-boat losses in Atlantic, 506 and /f.n., 
507; Luftwaffe, co-operation with, 537; 
press for attack on Malta, 606; U-boat 
strength in Far North increased, 650 

Germany, 246, 589, 639; threatens inva- 
sion of U.K., 2, 22, 49-50, 52-6, 68, 
76, 78-80, 96, 178, 180, 260, 327, 329, 
332, 334, 340, 404, 42I, 529, 533 549; 
570, 583, 670; alliance against, 2, 120, 
122-3, 334, 400, 455-7; balance of 
manpower with, 4, 21, 42, 5173 
possible attack on Turkey by, 5, 63, 
- 173-4, 179-85, 200, 203, 214, 229, 233, 
326, 334, 342, 446-7, 448 f.n., 453; 
Roumanian oil supplies to, 6, 25, 50, 
57, 60-1, 66, 512; value of Middle East 
supplies to, 6, 63; threatens invasion of 
Spain, 6-8, 49, 62, 68, 73, 94, 115, 
328-9, 340, 361-2, 583; 6353 signs 
Tripartite Pact, 17, 64, 69-71, 247, 
252, 259, 400; British plans for victory 
over, 21-48, 125-30, 142-3, 153-4, 
325-39, 343-8, 359, 451, 499, 509-18, 


530, 533, 542, 564-5, 661; supplies 
through Russia for, 22, 73-4, 102; 


blockade of U.K. by, 23, 53-4, 56, 67, 
114, 145; Allied blockade of, 23, 34-5, 
41-2, 334, 337, 347; a5e 499, 509-13; 
523, 542, 564, 635, 669, 671, 685; attack 
on Russia by, 26, 49, 52-4, 56, 60-2, 
67-9, 73-7, 79-84, 86-8, 92, 96, 116, 
179-80, 183, 185, 194-5, 197-8, 207-8, 
214-15, 231, 234-5, 246, 253, 260, 272, 
294, 327, 332, 421, 499, 513, 503-5, 578; 
695-706, 708-9 ; Allied strategic bomber 
offensive against, 32-8, 198, 328, 331, 
334, 336, 344-5, 347, 359, 421, 453, 
524-44, 506-7, 583, 635, 659, 669, 671, 
682, 685; weaknesses in transportation 
system of, 34-5; subversion against, 


38-48, 335, 347, 359, 518, 669, 671; 
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theory of general uprising against, 42-4, 
46, 335, 347, 578; growing Soviet 


activity against, 49-51, 57-61, 75, 695; 


signs Nazi-Soviet Pact, 49-50, 57-8, 
60, 74-5; 80, 85-6, 88, 96, 320; possible 
clash with Russia in Balkans, 50, 57-61, 
66, 69-71, 75-6, 79; fears Russo- 
British rapprochement, 50-1, 57, 86-8; 
reinforces Polish garrisons, 58; sends 
missions to Roumania, 59-60, 66; loss 
of imports from Finland, 60-1, 650; 
Russian Baltic bases a threat to, 61, 88; 
generals oppose attack on Russia, 62-3, 
73, 76, 90; spheres of influence out- 
lined, 65-6; invades Greece, 68-0, 
71-3, 76, 80-1, 467; signs Tripartite 
Pact with Bulgaria, 69-70; signs 
Tripartite Pact with Yugoslavia, 70-1 ; 
invades Yugoslavia, 71-2, 81, 520; 
postpones attack on Russia, 71-2; 
Foreign Office of, opposes attack on 
Russia, 73-4; new trade talks with 
Russia, 74-5, 82; British views on 
possible attack on Russia by, 79-84; 
last Russian efforts to appease, 85-6; 
Churchill broadcasts against, after 
attack on Russia, 88-9; calculations of 
duration of Russian war, 89-91, 94-5, 
144, 173-5, 178, 180-2, 281, 513, 517, 
529, 540, 593; underestimates Red 
Army, 90-2, 98-104; achieves tactical 
surprise against Russia, 92-3; plans 
juncture with Finland, 95, 104, 195, 
204, 594; new strategy of, in Russia, 
100-5, 193-5, 322, 447; economic 
difficulties of, 102-3, 334, 347; Russia 
plans fighting retreat against, 108; 
overestimates Russian strength, 108; 
possible link-up with Japan in Persian 
Gulf, 132, 347, 486, 567, 577-8; U.S. 
support for Allies against, 133; possible 
U.S. participation in bomber offensive 
against, 155, 328, 331, 347; possible 
further moves by in North Africa, 157, 
173,423 ; signs Treaty of Friendship with 
Turkey, 173, 457, 695, 7or1; threatens 
Middle East from the North, 173-5, 


179, 181-3, 207-9, 214, 233, 318, 326, 
341-3, 422-3, 443; 446-9, 453; 455» 458, 
460-1, 475, 613-5; community of, in 
Persia, 185-8, 190; Allied air attack 
on, 198, 200, 488, 524-7, 583, 635, 684-5; 
danger of Russo-German armistice, 
198-9, 447, 455; strength of armed 
forces of, in the West, 199, 596, 645-6, 
660, 662; Swedish wrangle with, over 
shipping, 204-6; forces of, in Far 
North, 204-5; possible break through 
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of, in Caucasus, 209-10, 214-5, 217, 
233, 322, 447, 455, 571, 590, 664; threat 
to North African position of, 233-6, 
327; supplies from Japan for, 247, 510— 
113; Japanese gains from alliance with, 
252-3; Tirpitz only heavy battleship 
left to, 270; urges Japan to attack 
Vladivostok, 281; America declares 
war on, 316, 321, 326, 328, 510, 516-7, 
523, 565, 663, 704; declared the main 
enemy, 317, 334, 345-6, 358-60, 369, 
371, 382, 403, 407, 423, 434, 485, 496, 
500, 503, 573, 578, 631-2, 637, 659, 569 ; 

Japan’s principal value to, 317; Allied 
post-war planning for, 320, 324-5, 597; 
failures of, in Russia, 325-6, 343, 347, 
359, 493-4, 447, 451, 527, 564, 584, 594; 
610; possible move of, into Unoccupied 
France, 327, 356, 662; possible take 
over of French fleet by, 328, 340; 
Vichy France may actively collaborate 
with, 328, 341, 353, 361, 364, 385; 
morale in, 332, 334, 347: 515) 525, 527; 
535 543-4, 507-8, 570-1, 618-9, 621-2, 
629-30, 634-5, 677, 680; difficulties of, 
in defending all Europe, 335-8, 347, 
563; dispersal of forces of, brought 
about by Operation ‘Torch’, 337-9; 
losses of, in North Africa, 338; forced 
to defend Italy against Allied invasion, 
338-9, 635, 662; threat to, from the 
West, increases, 338-9, 349, 499, 560; 
planners visualize ‘final phase’ against, 

343, 346-9, 359, 510, 523, 568-9, 671; 
U.S. Army favours direct assault on, 
351, 358-9; possible take over of 
French North Africa by, 353-5, 361-2, 
407, 583; communications of, 404, 563; 
Britain unready for war against, 420; 
‘Great General Staff’ of, 429; Rommel 
counter-attack not authorized by Gen- 
eral Staff of, 443; possible sea-com- 
munications with Japan, 443, 510-11; 
plans for follow-up to Russian cam- 
paign, 447, 583; new offensive of, in 
Russia, 447, 455, 569, 571-2, 576-7, 593- 
4, 599, 606, 610, 6139-4, 644, 658, 664, 
708-9; offer loan to Turkey, 457 and 
f.n.; comparative failure of blockade 
against, 512; oil position in, 512-3; 
secret radar equipment captured from, 
516; forces of, retained in Balkans by 
partisans, 520-1; strength of economy 
of, underestimated by Allies, 542-3; 
tank construction programme in, 555; 
controversy on operations against, in 
1942, 563-81, 596, 617-24, 631-4, 635, 
671, 675-81; final assault on, planned, 
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566, 568-9, 580, 583, 617-8; Allied 
plans for diversion of forces of, from 
Russia, 569-72, 577, 583, 594-5, 620-4, 
628, 630, 632, 635, 671 ; strength of forces 
of, in Russia, 583, 620; early Desert 
victories of, 622; shortage of fighter 
aircraft of, 622; Churchill’s plan for 
double attack on, 624, 638, 662; policy 
of raids against, 638-9, 642; Dieppe 
Raid tests coastal defences of, 639, 643-43 
Intelligence reports in, on Allied 
intentions, 643; launches new Ukrain- 
ian offensive, 644; no vital objective 
for, in Norway, 649; possibility of 
cutting Allied Arctic convoy route, 
650; Marshall Plan for operations 
against, 675-81; freezing of assets of, 
in U.S.A., 695; China breaks off 
diplomatic relations with, 696; urges 
Japan to attack Russia, 696; ; Rosenberg 
appointed Reich Minister for occupied 
Eastern Territories, 703 

Gerow, Brigadier General, L. T., 673 

Ghormley, Admiral, 507 

Gibraltar: German threat to, 6-8, 49, 
62-3, 68, 95, 329, 340-1; convoys run 
from, 173, 442, 605, 656-7, 709; Allied 
submarines based on, 232; Ark Royal 
sunk off, 243; value of, to ‘Allies, 329, 
347, 499; Allied base at, 347; aircraft 
flown from, to Malta, 454, 605; Lord 
Gort commands, 455; Gort moves from, 
to Malta, 455; Force H at, 481, 490, 
502; H.M.S. Malaya at, 502-3; inter- 
ception of blockade runners from, 577 ; 
protection of air-route to, 670 

Gilbert Islands, 296 

Gironde River, 623, 659, 663 

Gtussano, Italian cruiser, 704 

Glukhov, 700 

Gneisenau, 11, 33, 428-9, 500-1 and f.n., 
524-5, 697, 705-6 

Godefroy, Admiral, 612-3 

Godfrey, Rear Admiral J. H., 690 

Goering, Reichsmarschall Hermann, 55, 
61, 75-6, 703 

Gomel, 99, 101, 104, 193, 699 

Gondar, 175, 702-3 

Gong Kedah, 306 

Gorki, 102 

Gort, Field Marshal Viscount, 455, 708 

Gott, Lt. Gen. W. H. E., 602, 604, 652-4 

Grain. See under Food 

Grant Tank, 458, 555, 601-2 

Grasett, Major General, 311 

Great Britain, 245, 410, 494, 496, 505, 551-2, 
564-5, 685, 697 ; signs declaration of war 
aims 1, 116-8, 120, 695; leader of 
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Alliance, 1-2, 387, 695, 700; Battle of, 
2, 79, 613; threat of invasion of, 2, 22, 
- 49-50, 52-6, 68, 76, 78-80, 96, 178, 
180, 260, 327, 329, 332, 334, 3409, 
404, 421, 529, 533, 540, 570, 583, 670; 
bombing of, 2-3, 28, 36-7, 52-3, 55-6, 
67, 87, 89, 404, 421, 537, 540, 695, 697, 
699, 7or—2; strength of forces of, -in 
U.K., 3, 39, 41, 154, 199, 202, 212, 
337; 364, 404, 570; strategic plans of, 
for victory, 21-48, 125-30, 153, 142-3, 
153-4, 325-39, 343-8, 359, 451, 499 
509-18, 530, 533, 542, 564-5, 661; 
German blockade of, 23, 53-4, 56, 67, 
114, 145; bomber target policy of, 32-8, 
198, 328, 331, 334, 336, 344-5, 347, 
359, 421, 453, 524-44, 566-7, 583, 635, 
659, 669, 671, 682, 685; manpower of, 
39-40, 139, 155-7, 404, 517, 545-8; 
traditional strategy of, 40, 564, 617, 624; 
defence of, against invasion, 43, 157, 
202, 573; refusal of, to accept defeat, 
49-50, 62, 74; German fears of Russian 
alliance with, 50-2, 57, 73-4, 86-7; 
common interest of, with Russia, 50-1, 
81, 93-4; Hitler’s desire to preserve 
Commonwealth of, 54-6; German 
naval strategy against, 63; support for 
Turkey by, 68-9, 147, 1575 183-5, 203; 
207, 214-5, 321, 326, 342-3, 347, 
456-7, 484; Hitler fears landings by, 
72, 445, 500, 506, 642-6, 660; views in, 
on possible Russo-German war, 79-84; 
warns Russia of pending attack, 80-4; 
plans of, to reinforce Middle East, 83, 
163-5, 210, 347, 404, 406-7, 445-6, 
475-6, 493, 550, 637, 680; possible aid 
to Russia, if attacked, 84, 88-9; U.S. 
supplies for, 87, 105-6, 109, III, 114, 
125, 139-46, 318-9, 346, 350, 382, 
387-99, 545, 555-60; Churchill broad- 
casts: ‘All aid to Russia’, 88-9; views 
in, of duration of Russo-German war, 
89-90, 94-5, 104-6, 173, 175, 5933 
exchanges Military Missions with Rus- 
sia, 93-5, 105-6, 211, 323, 696; signs 
Treaty of Friendship with Russia, 94, 


202-3, 281, 323, 325, 422, 696, 698; 
economic aid to Russia by, 94, 105, 109, 


139, 319, 347, 409, 421, 424, 583, 585-7, 
592, 618, 660-1, ; impossibility of 
military’ ‘aid to Russia, 94-8, 147, 280, 
319-20, 592; suggested Anglo-Russian 
operations in Far North, 95-8, 201, 
203, 209-10, 280, 322-3, 42!, 583-5, 
592, 600, 630-1, 648-9; ‘Second Front’ 
discussions with Russia, 96-7, 147, 
155-7, 197-203, 208-9, 211-3, 280, 


' 388-90 ; 


319-20, 421, 583-4, 593-8, 631, 638, 
643-4, 651, 660-1, 2-3; Alli 

Supply Conference with Russians, 
109-10, 138, 146, 148-52, 155-61, 
325-6, 334, 583, 586-7, 701; reaction 
in, to Atlantic Charter, 124; suggested 
Joint Warning to Japan, 130, 132-7, 


256-7, 279, 292-3, 298; freezes Japan- 


ese assets in, 131, 245-7, 262, 293, 697; 
Cordell Hull warns on Japanese aspira- 
tions against, 131-2; British-U.S. sup- 
ply problems, 139-46, 148-55, 160, 
387-99, 545, 555-62, 586; British-U.S. 
Supply Conference, 141, 148-55, 160, 
suggested Anglo-Russian 
operations in Caucasus, 147, 157, 201, 


. 203, 206-11, 214-8, 280, 321, 390-3, 


395-6, 399, 596, 539, 556-7, 560, 566, 
583, 631; discussions in, on Victory 
Programme, 150, 154-5, 346, 351, 669, 
671; delay in forming armoured forces 
in, 152; possible U.S. air forces in, 155, 


328, 331, 344-5, 354, 596, 539, 556-7, 


560, 576-7, 635; forces of, limited by 
aid to Russia, 155, 422-3; Stalin’s 
views on intervention by, 157-8, 200-1, 
206-7, 6589; shortage of machine 
tools in, 160; difficulties of supplying 
Middle East from, 165-6, 389; Turkey 
suggests Staff Talks with, 183-5; Joint 
Anglo-Russian Note to Persia, 185-8, 


_ 698; joint Anglo-Russian operations in 


Persia, 186, 188-90, 699-700; alliance 
with Persia, 190-1; suggested Anglo- 
Swedish operations in Far North, 204— 
6; Russian resentment at lack of 
military aid from, 209, 211, 213, 2173 
worsening of Anglo-Russian relations, 
211-4, 216, 319-21; declarations of 
war on Finland, Hungary and Rou- 
mania, 212-4, 216-7; P.M. suggests 
sending military leaders to Russia, 
212-3, 215; system of joint decisions 
set up with U.S.A., 223, 227, 384-8; 
constitutional difficulties of, with Com- 
monwealth, 223-4, 226-30, 367, ¢o8- 
10, 435-6, 494, 665; public opinion in, 
on Operation ‘Crusader’, 229, 231; 

Japan willing to risk war with, 246, 
253; not concerned in Japanese-U. S. 
negotiations, 250, 288, 291; views on 
Modus Vivendi in, 263-5; U.S. suggest 
Far East Non-Aggression Pact signa- 
ture by, 265; early Anglo-U.S. Staff 
Talks, 269, 345, 669; Anglo-U.S. naval 
discussions, 269-70, 273, 275, 281, 405; 
difficulties of communications with Far 
East, 285, 294; lack of co-operation 
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with Allies in Far East, 287-8, 291-2, 
268 ; lack of information from Washing- 
ton, 291; Japanese threat to possessions 
of, 291; U.S. agree to support British 
actions in Thailand, 292-3, 423; Japan 
cannot hope for final victory over, 
293-4, 317, 334-6, 664; Japan at war 
with, 295-6, 410, 702, 704; loss of 
supplies from America following declar- 


ation of war, 315, 333-45 388, 545s 556, 
560-1; Germany main enemy of, 317, 
334, 345-6, 358-60, 369, 371, 382, 403, 
497, 423, 434, 485, 496, 500, 563, 573, 
578, 631-2, 637, 659, ; to press for 
joint strategy at Washington Confer- 
ence, 319-20, 334-48; post-war ‘policy 
of, 320, 323-5, 591-3; Churchill’s 
views on major strategy of, 325-40, 
344-5, 349, 351-2, 360; suggested 
Anglo-U.S. pressure on Vichy Authori- 
ties in North Africa, 362-9, 337-8, 341, 
345, 353-53; suggested Anglo-U.S. ex- 
pedition to North Africa, 327-9, 334, 


337-8, 341, 343, 345» 347, 352-7, 360- 
5» 407, 542, 554, 503-5, 618, 622-3, 625- 
8, 671; move of U.S. forces to, 327, 344, 
347, 354, 363-5, 515, 506, 572-4, 576-7, 
580, 622, 626; pro-British feelings of 
French forces, 328; possible review of 
relations with Free French, 328-9; 
encourages Spain to resist Germany, 
329; plans to recover naval superiority 
in Pacific, 302, 334, 344, 355; seaborne 
aircraft to be given priority of building 
in, 331, 336, 345; bases in, for Allied 
European landings, 335, 339, 344, 580- 
1, 635, 637-8, 658, 679-80; protection 
of, as main area of war industry, 346, 
670; protection of communications 


from and to, 346-7, 354-5, 358, 407, 


499, 509, 664, 669-70; Curtin article 
appears to repudiate link with, 367, 


370; men and material from, sent to 
ABDA area, 371; Anglo-U.S. co- 
operation established at Washington 
Conference, 373-4, 669-74; agree to 
Chinese command arrangements, 376; 

Brooke outlines spheres of influence for, 
382, 502; Combined Chiefs of Staff 
provide link with U.S.A. for, 383-8, 
423; new economic discussions with 
America, 388-99; industrial plant in, 

389; production level in, 391, 545-6; 

British plan for U.S. economic organ- 
ization, 394-9, 557-61; committees for 
allocation of supplies set up, 396-9, 
423, 557-62; signs United Nations 
Declaration, 400; Churchill’s views on 
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partnership with America, 403, 423; 
overseas reinforcement to be made g 
from, 408; represented at Singapore 
Conference, 413; possible causes of 
defeat of, in Far East, 419-20, 461, 463; 
unreadiness of, for war, 420; Labour 
Party call for ‘Second Front’ to aid 
Russia, 421, 423; special link with 
Canada, 434; suggested representation 
on Pacific War Council (Washington), 
435-6; loan to Turkey (1939), 457; 
loss of prestige in Asia, 463, 480; India 
and Burma to be reinforced from, 471; 
global responsibilities of, 472-3, 556-7, 
590; shortage of shipping limits troop 
movements from, 476, 548-9; Australia 
asks for British allocation of U.S. 
supplies, 493-4; Anglo-U.S. trade 
agreement signed with Spain, 512; 
difficulties of, with de Gaulle, 579; 
supply difficulties of, in 1942, 545-6, 
548-9, 552, 560-2; National Service 
obligations raised, 547; shortages of 
import programme, 549, 552-3, 562; 
asks America for shipping allocation 
‘treaty’, 552-3, 562; construction of 
landing-craft in, 554, 562; tank con- 
struction programme in, 555, 559, 5623 
aircraft production in, 555, 562; Mar- 
shall’s strategic discussions in, 557-8, 
572, 575-81 617-8; controversy with 
A. over operations in 1942, 563-7, 
572-4, 579-81, 596, 617-90, 651, 657-8, 
671, 675-81; agreement reached on 
return to Continent, 575, 577-8, 580, 
583, 594-5; 617-8, 620, 651, 655, 658, 
660-1, 684-5, 709; urge Far Eastern 
strategy on Americans, 578; Molotov 
conversations in, 583, 588, 592-8, 678, 
660, 682-3, 708; movement of Russian 
supplies from, 586-91, 618, 661, 682; 
Second Russian Supply Protocol signed, 
587; possible aid to Russia in post-war 
reconstruction, 491;  British-Soviet 
Treaty negotiations, 592-3 and /f.n., 
597, 683, 708-9; interest of, in future 
of Poland, 593; early victories of, in 
Middle East, 606; reaction in, to fall 
of Tobruk, 609-10, 629; build-up of 
U.S. forces in (‘Bolero’), 619 and /f.n., 
620, 626-9, 631, 636-8, 675-81, 685; 
President suggests 6 British divisions 
stay in, 622; research on “Tube Alloys’ 
in, 624-5 and fin.; ‘Gymnast’ versus 
‘Sledgehammer’ controversy with 
U.S.A., 631-5, 651; decision for “Torch’ 
(ex-"Gymnast’) taken, 635-6, 657; 
Canadian forces réle in, 639; con- 
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struction of artificial harbours in, 642; 
Stalin accuses of bad faith, 660-1; 
difficulties of alliance with America, 
665-6; protection of air-routes from 
670-1; Marshall Plan for return to 
Continent, 678-81; Allied shipping 
losses in coastal waters of, 692, 694; 
note to Turkey from, 698; new National 
Service Act, 704 

‘Great General Staff’, 429-30, 610 

Greece, 51; signs declaration of war aims, 
1, 68; contribution of, to war effort, 1; 
resistance to Germans, 4, 73, 338, 
517-9; British forces in (Operation 
‘Lustre’), 4, 68, 70, 126, 181, 277, 
467, 606, 617, 632; German invasion of 
(Operation ‘Marita’), 5, 22, 68-9, 71- 
3, 76, 80-1, 171, 467; guerrilla warfare 
in, 44, 338, 517-9; British defeat in, 
163-4, 166, 171, 181; forces of, in 
Middle East, 223; New Zealand forces 
in, 227; German air forces in, 230; 
Axis convoys routed from, 232-3; 
German forces in, 338; signs United 
Nations Declaration, 400; Germans 
fear Allied landings in, 443; irregular 
warfare in, 517 and f.n., 5195 political 
opposition in, to Government-in-exile, 
519-20; Foreign Office support King 
George and Government-in-exile, 519— 
20; E.A.M. (Popular Front) become 
active in, 520 

Greenland, 503, 677 

Greenwood, Rt. Hon. Arthur, 426, 689 

Greer, U.S.S., 699 

Grew, Mr. J. C., 256 

Grigg, Rt. Hon. Sir James: becomes 
Secretary of State for War, 426-7, 432, 
688; views on independent chairman 
for Chiefs of Staff, 431; instructed to 
consider bomber targets, 528; views 
on Army-Air co-operation, 532-3; 
approves Middle East Command 
arrangements, 653 

Grong, 205 

Grozny, 103, 196, 512, 600 

Guadalcanal, 492, 498 

Guam Island, 295, 301, 311, 704 

Guatemala, 400 

Guderian, General, 104 

Guerrilla Warfare. See under Subversion 

Guns: Stens, for irregular forces, 43; 
anti-aircraft, for Russia from U.K., 94, 
109, 158; British need for American, 
139-40, 154, 389, 391, 562; Russian 
requests for, 158-9; anti-aircraft, for 
Turkey, 184; anti-aircraft, lack of in 
Malaya, 277; anti-aircraft and anti- 
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tank, diverted to Far East, 318; 
British anti-aircraft, for U.S. forces in 
Northern Ireland, 357; new U.S. 
targets for construction of, 391-2, 562; 
new anti-tank, needed in Middle East, 
441; Foreign Office presses for British 
anti-tank, to be sent to Turkey, 457; 
self-propelled, from Canada, 555; U.S. 
self-propelled, in Middle East, 607, 
629; tactical use of, in Desert fighting, 
608-9; lack of, for Middle Eastern 
forces, 610 

Gurun, 306—7 

‘Gymnast’ Operation. See under North 
Africa 


Haifa, 672 

Hainan, 18 

Haining, General, Sir R., 167-70, 181, 696 

Haiti, 400 

Halder, General Franz, 50-2, 54-5, 62-3, 
68, 72-3, 91, 93, 98-100, 102, 104, 194, 
196, 201, 234, 444 

Halifax Bomber, 27, 30, 488, 522, 524, 529 

Halifax, Viscount, 53, 131, 149, 1:70, 291- 
3, 301, 349, 353, 592, 666 

‘Halpro’ Operation. See under Rumania 

Hamadan, 448, 455 

Hamburg, 35 

Hankey, Lord, 189, 428, 4 
431-4, 513 

Hankey Committee, 189, 430 fin., 513, 
624-5 

Hanover, 35 


Harcourt Johnstone, Mr., 552 
‘Harpoon’ Convoy to Malta, 605, 686, 


gjo and fin., 
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Harriman, Mr. Averell, 148, 151, 156, 315, 
540, 583, 587, 590, 657-60 

Harris, Air Marshal Sir Arthur. See also 
Royal Air Force, Bomber Command : 
inaugurates thousand-bomber raids, 
37, 527; succeeds Peirse in command of 
Bomber Command, 525-6, 707; circu- 
lates paper on strategic bombing, 539; 
to prepare plan for new bomber 
offensive, 572; member of British 
Staff Mission Washington, 673, 690 

Harstadt, 204 

Hart, Admiral, 267, 269-70, 273-4, 291, 
300, 308, 369 

Hartley, Sir Harold, 513 fn. 

Harwood, Admiral Sir Henry, 612, 655, 
707 

Hawaii, 127, 133, 294-5, 298, 315-6, 
321, 342, 346-8, 356, 359, 423-4, 670, 
672, 677 

Heath, Lt. General Sir L. M., 305 
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Hemp. See under Textiles 
‘Herkules’ Operation. See under Malta 


Hermes, H.M.S., 271, 406 f.n., 486 

Hermione, H.M.S., 490 fin. 

Hero, H.M.S., 226 

Hess, Rudolf, 79 

Hipper, 11, 500 

Hitler, Adolf, 566, 591, 661; plans of, for 
German forces in 1941, 8-9, 49, 96; 
meeting with Matsuoka, 18; Allies in 
no position to challenge, 39; England 
not the main enemy of, 49, 52-6; 
plans attack on Soviet Union, 49, 51-3, 
55-7, 60-2, 67, 70, 72-7, 79-81, 84-8, 
96, 201, 444-5; shocked by Russian 
Baltic annexations, 50, 58, 60-1, 67, 
88; reasons for signing Nazi-Soviet 
Pact, 50, 57-8, 60; warns Mussolini 
against Eastern European adventures, 
50; fears Russo-British alliance, 50, 52, 
57, 86-8; receives intelligence reports 
from Moscow, 50-1 ; political and racial 
theories of, 53-5; issues directive for 
invasion of England, 53-4; treatment 
of Vichy France by, 54; meetings with 
Mussolini, 54, 695, 698, 708; desire of, 
to preserve British Commonwealth, 
54-6; arbitrates in Rumania-Hun- 
garian dispute, 59-60; temperament of, 
62, 76-7, 87-8; opposition to plans of, 
by German Navy, 63-4, 739 76, 3375 
outlines spheres of influence to Molo- 
tov, 64-6, 75; reaction of, to Russo- 
Yugoslav treaty, 71, 75, 86; fears 
Allied landings in the West, 72, 444-5, 
500, 506, 642-6, 660 ; Schulenberg speaks 
against Russian policy of, 73; Weiz- 
sacker writes against Russian policy of, 
73-4; fears of communism of, 76, 87; 
correspondence with Mussolini, 76-7, 
86-8 ; new aggression of, 89; Churchill 
broadcasts against, after attack on 
Russia, 89; calculates duration of 
Russian war, 89-91; new strategy of, 
for forces in Russia, 100-5, 193-5, 447; 
566, 594, 599-600, 610, 644; plans to 
cripple Soviet war economy, 101-5, 
109, 195-6, 644; preoccupation of, with 
German economic difficulties, 102; 
possible Middle Eastern plans of, 173, 
606-7; orders fresh (central) attack in 
Russia, 194; failure of Russian strategy 
of, 195, 325, 353, 566; Allied interven- 
tion in the West would help, 200; as 
head of ‘Grand European Alliance’ : 
213, 400, 648; Stalin asks for co- 
operation against, 213, 216, 320, 324- 
5; warned of Axis difficulties in 
Mediterranean, 234-5, 337; moves air 


Hitler Adolf—cont. 


and naval forces to Mediterranean, 
235-6, 240, 442; difficulties of, in 
holding down all Europe, 329, 336; 
possible new strategy of, 353, 444; 
Raeder urges new Mediterranean 
strategy on, 443-5; interested only in 
Eastern front, 444-5; exchanges views 
on capture of Malta, with Mussolini, 
444-5, 605-6; preoccupation of, with 
Caucasian front, 447; offer to Turkey 
by, 457 jf.n.; Raeder reports to, on 
problems of German Navy, 505-6, 650; 
sanctions U-boat attacks on U.S. 
shipping, 506; officially cancels inva- 
sion of U.K. (Operation ‘Sea Lion’), 
540; believes war will be short, 542; 
distrusts Italian efficiency, 606; writes 
to Mussolini on Middle Eastern oppor- 
tunity, 606-7; new directive of, for 
defence of the West, 644-5; Order of 
the Day before Moscow, 701; takes 
personal command of German Army, 
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Hobart, H.M.A.S., 379 f.n. 
Holland. See also Dutch East Indies: 


signs declaration of war aims, 1; 
contribution to war effort, 1; Dutch- 
Japanese economic talks break down, 
18; use of Bomber Command in battle, 
of, 32; sabotage and subversion in, 45; 
logistic problems of underground army 
in, 45, 48; freezes Japanese assets, 131, 
246-7, 262; associated with Joint 
Warning to Japan, 134-6, 292-3, 298; 
Japan willing to risk war with, 246; 
views on Modus Vivendi, 263-4; U.S. 
suggest Far East Non-Aggression Pact 
signature, by, 365; naval strength of, 
in Far East, 267, 270, 296; naval 
planning of, in Far East, 270, 273-4; 
British-Dutch defence planning in Far 
East, 275, 281, 287, 368; Anglo-Dutch 
lack of co-operation in Far Eastern 
affairs, 287, 289, 368; proposed Com- 
missioner-General in Far East to work 
with, 289; Japanese threat to posses- 
sions of, 291, 295-6, 355; suggested 
attack by air and naval forces of, on 
Japanese communications, 330; pos- 
sible Allied landings in, 335, 338, 623-4, 
627-8, 649; strength of German forces 
in, 338, 572 f.n., 620, 645-6; forces of, 
in ABDA area, 370-1, 376; representa- 
tion of, in Far East councils, 372-4, 
435-7; Prime Minister of, proposes 
Washington visit, 373-4; Churchill 
explains Far Eastern position to, 374; 
agrees to command arrangements in 
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Holland—cont. 


China Theatre, 376; signs United 
Nations Declaration, 400; represented 
at Singapore Conference, 413; repre- 
sented on Pacific War Council (Wash- 
ington), 472-3; link with Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, 436, 473; discussions 
with, on Far Eastern situation, 467-8; 
fall of Dutch East Indies, 469; fall of 
Dutch Timor, 469; air forces of, praised 
by Wavell, 470; to be consulted on new 
areas of responsibility, 471; possible 
Allied raids on, 515 

Hollis, Brigadier, L. C., 373-4 

Home Guard, 43 

Home Office, 433, 688 

Homs, 174 

Honduras, 400 

Hong Kong: British naval forces at, 267— 
8; forward base only, 269; Duff 
Cooper plans to visit, 285; British 
Governor in, 285; Ministry of War 


Hopkins, Mr. Harry—cont. 


Molotov communiqué, 495; reports 
President’s feelings on European opera- 
tions, 623; takes part in discussion on 
future operations, 627, 636; President 
cables ‘priority for ‘““Torch”’’ to, 636 


Hoth, General, 104 
House of Commons, 709; Churchill in 


full control of, 229; difficulties in ex- 
plaining ‘Crusader’ delay to, 231; 
Churchill addresses, on Far Eastern 
matters, 316~—7; criticisms of Churchill 
in, 421-2, 424, 427, 430-3, 665; presses 
Cabinet for further help to Russia, g21, 
423, 592; criticise Government policy 
in Far East, g2r—2; criticism of mem- 
bers of the Government in, 422, 427-8, 
430, 433; Vote of Confidence debate in, 
422-4, 439, 663, 706; presses for Ministry 
of Production, 424-5, 697; Cripps 
Leader of, 426, 526; Government 
changes well received 427; presses 


transport representative in, 286; Japan 
plans attack on, from South China, 
295; Japanese invasion of, 310-3, 317, 
704-5; defence of, 310-3; difficulties 
in supplying water for, 311-3; Chinese 
population of, 311; strength of forces 
in, 311-2, 702; General Maltby com- 
mands in, 312; lack of air-support in, 
312; Japanese bombardment of, 312; 
surrender of, 312-3, 463, 705 

Hopkins, Mr. Harry, 115, 496 jfin.; 
personal representative of President, 
106, 112, 561, 697; visits London, 106, 
112, 125-6, 145, 697; arranges meeting 
between President and P.M., 106, 111- 
2; flies to see Stalin, 106-11, 118, 138, 
697; suggests Supply Conference, 1o9-— 
10, 138, 146, 148-50; at the Atlantic 
Meeting, 118-9, 138; member of 
3-man supply committee, 149; warns 
P.M. of possible difficulties in strategic 
discussions, 349, 359; in conference at 
Washington, 353, 372, 391-2, 387-8; 
favours unified command in Far East, 
369; queries functions of Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, 372; in new economic 
talks with Beaverbrook, 391-2; chair- 
man of Strategic Board, 394; possible 
place in Anglo-U.S. supply organiza- 
tion, 395, 397-8; supports Marshall’s 
views on allocation control, 398; visits 
London with Marshall, 572, 575, 580, 
582, 647, 651, 708; views on return to 
the Continent, 574-5, 618; attends 
meeting of Defence Committee, 576-9; 
leaves London, 580, 583; discusses fur- 
ther supplies to Russia, 587; discusses 


for technical combined staff, 430; 
debates ‘Great General Staff’ sugges- 
tion, 430, 610; Churchill addresses, on 
Dominion __ representation, 434-5; 
Churchill reassures on parity of wea- 
pons in Middle East, ggr; Secret 
Session of, to discuss Far Eastern mat- 
ters, 458, 708; debates bomber offensive, 
526; opinion in, on post-war frontiers, 
593; informed of Anglo-Soviet Treaty, 
697, 683, 709; debate Vote of No 
Confidence, 609-11, 613, 629; Churchill 
reviews war in, 610-11; Secret Session 
of, on Battle of the Atlantic, 696 

House of Lords, 709; Cranborne succeeds 
Moyne as Leader of, 426; criticism of 
Churchill in, ¢27-8, 433, 665; criticism 
of Government strategy by, 428-9; 
debates ‘Great General Staff’ suggestion, 
429-31 ; suggests independent chairman 
of Chiefs of Staff Committee, 437; 
debates Mediterranean disaster, 609 

Houston, U.S.S., 469 

Howe, H.M.S., 502 and fin. 

Hudson Aircraft, 406 

Hughes-Hallett, Capt. H., 639 

Hull, Mr. Cordell: anxious to continue 
Japanese negotiations, 131, 134, 255, 
257, 260; warns Britain of Japanese 
aspirations, 131-2; views on Joint 
Warning to Japan, 136-7, 251, 2573 
warns against Roosevelt-Konoye meet- 
ing, 251-2; resents exclusion from 
Atlantic Meeting, 251; expert on Far 
Eastern affairs, 251, 265; unwarranted 
optimism of, 257; wishes for settlement 
on terms of liberal principle, 260-1, 
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Hull, Mr. Cordell—cont. 


263; begins final negotiations with 
Japanese envoys, 261, 263-6; views on 
Japanese Plan B., 263; puts forward 
Far East Non-Aggression Pact draft, 
264-5; makes no move after collapse of 
Modus Vivendi, 291; takes part in 
Washington Conference, 353-4; sug- 
gests leader may emerge in North 
Africa, 354; anti-Free French feelings 
of, 401 

Hungary : claims to Transylvania, 57-60; 
invasion of Yugoslavia by, 71 ; question 
of British declaration of war on, 212-4 

Hurricane Fighter, 147, 164, 198, 210, 
363-4, 608 

Hutton, Major General T. J., 465-6, 468- 
9: 477 


Iceland: Allied bases in, 10, 347, 385; 
convoy air-cover from, 13, 505-6; 
move of U.S. forces to, 17, 115, 117, 
127, 354, 356-7, 363-5, 696; U.S. 
convoy escorts as far as, 117, 125; 
Russian convoys from, 507, 586, 588; 
protection of air-routes from, 677; U.S. 
warship attacked off, 699; Lend-Lease 
extended to, 703 


Illustrious, H.M.S., 406 f.n., 490 fin., 504 


wn. 

Iimen Lake, 197 

‘Imperator’ Operation. See under Europe 

Imperial] Preference, 121 

Imperial War Cabinet, 224, 434-5 

Imphal, 476 

Import Executive, 552 

India, 463, 608; part played by Singapore 
in defence of, 18, 416, 477; manpower 
of, 39; forces of, 39, 174-5, 185, 208, 
210, 215, 223, 238, 241-2, 279, 311, 
318, 355, 366-7, 405-8, 415, 417-8, 465 
and f.n., 488, 601, 606 and f.n., 611 and 
Jj.n., 655; to come into Russian sphere 
of influence, 64-5; delay in forming 
armoured division in, 152; Wavell 
Commander-in-Chief of, 163, 214, 318, 
367, 465, 470, 476, 653, 696, 707; 
supplies to Middle East from, 165; 
Iraq under command of, 169, 175, 318; 
forces of, in Syria, 174-5; views on 
German threat to Syria, 174; exchange 
of troops with Middle East, 175, 318; 
troops available in, for Persia, 185, 655; 
views on Persian communications, 189; 
forces of, in Iraq and Persia, 208, 210, 
215, 318, 366, 655; forces of, in Middle 
East, 223, 225, 238, 488, 601, 606 f.n., 
6r1 and f.n.; Cavalry unit of, returns 
from Tobruk, 225; forces of, in 


India—cont. 


Operation ‘Crusader’, 238, 241-2; 
possible diversion of forces of, to Far 
East, 279, 355, 366-7, 405-8; Duff 
Cooper visits, 285; vitally concerned 
with Far Eastern matters, 287; repre- 
sentation on proposed War Council in 
Singapore, 289; proposed Commis- 
sioner-General, Far East, vis-a-vis Vice- 
roy, 289; Allied bases i in, 294, 371, 381; 

Japan plans to cut reinforcement route 
from, 295, 355, 403; Japan plans to 
extend conquest to border of, 296, 456, 
458; troops from, to garrison Hong 
Kong, 311; reinforcements sent to, 
317-8, 356, 366-7, 404-5, 471-2, 475, 
550; air reinforcements for Malaya, 
sent via, 317-8, 367, 404; Wavell 
gives orders for defence of, 318, 404, 
672; Iraq-Persia transferred to Middle 
East Command from, 318, 446; British 
carrier force in waters round, 331; 
threat to communications of, 341, 347, 
499, 670; security of, 348, 475, 610, 
672, 679; possible move of Australian 
division to, 366; Burma Command 
transferred to, 367, 382, 464, 470; new 
temporary Commander-in-Chief for, 
371, 417; outside ABDA Command 
area, 371; disadvantages of separating 
Burma Command from, 375-6, 464; 
liaison with Chiang Kai-shek, 376, 470; 
Burma ‘essential for defence of’, 380, 
417, 464; in British sphere of influence, 
382, 471-2; signs United Nations 
Declaration, 400; to develop Rangoon 
as base for, 406, 469 ; forces of, in Burma, 
408, 417, 465 and f.n.; plans for forces 
of, to garrison Dutch East Indies, 475; 
shock to, of fall of Singapore, 416, 477 ; 
forces of, captured in Singapore, 478; 
Amery attends Pacific War Council 
(London) on behalf of, 437; Cripps 
Mission to, 453, 477, 475-6, 664, 707; 
Auchinleck suggests reinforcing from 
Middle East, 458; possible invasion of, 
458-9, 475 479, 482- 45 487-8, 491-2, 
575, 664; doubts in, on adequacy of 
Burma Command, 466; concentration 
on defence of, 467, 471, 475, 610; 
shipping to Rangoon from, 468; aid 
to, from New Zealand and Australia, 
472; Pacific War Council (Washing- 
ton) to advise on war in, 473; air rein- 
forcements for, 475, 487-8, 493, 498, 566, 
607; internal unrest in, 475, 477, 488-9, 
575-6, 664; shortage of air forces in, 
476, 487-9; difficulties of defending, 
476-7, 487-9; lack of communications 
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with Burma, 476, 479; possible air 


attacks on, 477, 486, 575; Japanese 


threat to China’s communications with, 
477; 487 ; possible destination of retreat- 
ing Burma Army, 479; threat to, 
appreciated by Chiefs of Staff, 483-4; 
inter-relation of strategy with Middle 


East, 483-4, 493; Japanese attack on 
coastwise trade of, 486 ; request for U.S. 


heavy bombers for, 487, 529, 5393 
Madagascar threat to supply route of, 
489; proposed airborne division for, 
531; move of U.S. air forces to, 557, 566, 
578, 607, 677; high priority of, for 
munitions allocation, 560, 578; Presi- 
dent’s interference with regard to, 576, 
666; and aircraft diverted from, to 
Middle East, 608; Brooke’s proposed 
visit to, 651; Auchinleck’s connection 
with, 653-4 and f.n.; Congress vote in 
favour of supporting war, 705; Gandhi 


INDEX 


Indian Ocean—cont. 


534-6; flying-boat squadrons for, 535; 
troop movements to, 549-50, 563; 
possibility of link-up between Germany 
and Japan in, 567, 577; Allied shipping 
losses in, 692, 694 


Indo-China : Japanese pressure on, 18— 


9; Japan moves into, 130-1, 133, 135, 
245-7, 249-59, 258-60, 262, 265-6, 
269, 275-7, 280, 282-3, 291, 297, 304- 
5, 403, 420, 428, 489, 697, 7093 suggested 
neutralization of, 131; Japan’s eco- 
nomic needs from, 246; U.S. suggests 
joint guarantee for, 265; Japanese air 
bases in, 276, 304-5, 309; British air 
patrols over, 277; British Consul- 
General in, 285; Admiral Decoux, 
Governor of, 286; excluded from 
ABDA Command area, 375-6; Allied 
line of advance against Japan through, 
381; possible Allied threat to, 467; 
Vichy collaborates with Axis in, 565 


resigns, 705 Indomitable, H.M.S., 317, 406 f.n., 490 f.n., 


India Office, 284-5, 437, 653, 688 504 and fin., 657 fin. 

Indian Ocean: Protection of sea-com-  Inter-Service Training and Development 
munications in, 18, 131-2, 268, 341-3, Centre, 573 
347, 407, 484, 508-9, 567, 670 ; Japanese _Tonian Sea, 232 
aspirations in, 131; protection of ship- Ipoh, 705 


Iran. See under Persia 


Ping in, 268, 270-1, 274, 333, 341, 379, 
Iraq. See also PAIC Command: revolt in, 


495; 481-2, 490, 500, 508-9; strategic 


control in, 269-70, 382; proposed 
Allied fleet in, 270-1, 274, 317, 356, 


405-6, 409, 475, 481-4; British carrier 
force in, 331, 356, 405-6; Japanese 


threat in, 341-2, 475-6, 481-7, 491, 509, 
534s 575 577-8; possible U-boat base in 

adagascar threatens, 341-2; essential 
bases in, 342-3, 475; U.S. refuse convoy 
escorts for, 379; in British sphere of 
interest, 382, 472, 502; Dutch East 
Indies declared ‘barrier’ for, 406; 
possible move of part of Eastern Fleet 
from, 455; Home Fleet reinforces, for 
Madagascar operation, 455, 490 and 
f.n.; Japan gains bases for attacks in, 
£53, 476, 496, 508-9; split from Pacific 
Theatre after break up of ABDA 
Command, 471, 475; forces in, could be 
sent to Anzac area, 475; strategic 


5, 163-4, 185, 188; threat to oil in, 
6, 175, 342, 447-8, 455, 614, 655; British 
operations in, 164; under Indian 
military control, 169, 212; under 
political direction of Minister of State, 
Middle East, 169; possible German air 
attack on, 173; forces from, in Syria, 
175, 177; forces from, in Persia, 186; 
forces from, possible use in Caucasus, 
208, 210, 215, 590; included in Middle 
East Air Command, 220, 228, 446, 654; 
forces of, move to Egypt, 235, 241; 
India retains troops earmarked for, 317, 
go8; transferred to Middle East Com- 
mand, 318, 446, 706; German threat to, 
326, 448, 614, 655; forces retained in, 
405, 448, 655; PAIC Command formed, 
449, 652-5, 709; Auchinleck’s visit to, 
g61; new Government in, 695, 701 


Ireland. See separately Eire and Northern 
Ireland 

Tron-ore. See under Metals 

‘Ironclad’ Operation. See under Mada- 
gascar 

Irrawaddy River, 406, 477 

Ismay, General Sir Hastings, 373-4, 561 ; 
Chief of Staff to Prime Minister, 157, 
427, 433; attends Moscow Conference, 
157, 202; represents Prime Minister on 


inter-relationship with Pacific Theatre, 


484-5, 492, 496, 502; Japanese attack in, 

7. 5 06, 548, 563, 575-7 > Japanese 
threat in, slackens, 492, 498, 567, 664; 
German surface raiders in, 500; Tirpitz 
prevents Allied naval moves to, 500; 
no modern British battleships in, 501-2; 
proposed naval build-up in, 503-4; 
Japanese U-boats in, 509 f.n.; Admir- 
alty press for long-range aircraft for, 
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Ismay, General Sir Hastings—cont. 


Chiefs of Staff Committee, 427, 432; 
relationship with Churchill, 493; 
attends Pacific War Council (London), 
437; advises Auchinleck to visit Lon- 
don, 452, ¢60-1; writes to Evatt, 496; 
attends meeting of Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, 625; attends strategic discussions 
in Washington, 677-8 


Italy—cont. 


508, 657; forces of, in Yugoslavia, 521; 
Hitler distrusts efficiency of, 606; early 
desert victories of, 606; Rommel com- 
plains of supply system of, 667 ; freezing 
of U.S. assets of, 695; China breaks off 
diplomatic relations with, 696; shipping 
losses of, in Mediterranean, 698, 704; 
U.S. to attack naval forces of, 700; 


Italian Somaliland, 169, 695 

Italy, 87, 410, 420; defeats of, in Middle 
East, 4-5, 69, 163-4, 235, 439, 606, 
614-5, 703; signs Tripartite Pact, 17, 
64, 259, 400; possible attack on 
Yugoslavia by, 50; sends intelligence 
reports to Hitler, 50-1; no fears of 
clash with Russia, 62; proposed drive 


surrender of forces of, m Abyssinia- 
700-3 


j-I.C. See under Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee 

jJ.P.S. See under Joint Planning Staff 

J.S.M. See under Joint Staff Mission 


Japan, 244, 423, 467; shipping losses in 


on Suez by, 62 ; danger to position of, in 
Libya, 63, 69, 72, 200, 233-4, 236, 326, 
656; sphere of influence outlined, 64; 
invades Yugoslavia, 71, 520; German 
High Command fears collapse of, 73; 
period of neutrality of, 165; supply 
route to North Africa from, 171-2, 
232-3, 236, 244, 442, 445, 606, 611, 707; 
E-boats from, attack Malta, 172, 697; 
strength of air forces of, in Mediter- 
ranean, 176, 228, 230; forces of, in 
North Africa, 178, 180, 200, 217, 232, 
236-7, Gor and fi.n., 611, 614, 656; 
Legation of, in Persia closed down, 190; 
navy, shortage of oil for, 232, 505, 605; 
Navy and air force, failure to protect 
convoys, 232-4, 297, 326, 338, 701-2; 
bombardment of convoy ports in, 233; 
forces of, in attack on Tobruk, 237; 
forces of, stand at Gazala, 241; sink 
British battleships in Alexandria har- 
_ bour, 244, 705; Japan’s principal value 
to, 317, 423; declares war on America, 
321, 704; ‘moral and military collapse 
of’, 326; possible Allied landing in, 
334-5, 338-9, 342-3, 500, 662; Allied 
bomber policy against, 336, 700; 
Mediterranean primarily theatre of, 
337-8, 444-5; Germany defends against 
Allied invasion, 338-9, 635, 662; 
possible elimination from the war of, 
341-3, 345, 659, 669; blockade of, 347, 
671; possible German move from, 
against North Africa, 362; Rommel 
counter-attack not authorized by, 443; 
High Command of, plans capture of 
Malta, 444-5, 601, 605-6; navy of, in 
second battle of Sirte, 454; sends fresh 
armoured division to Western Desert, 
458, 601; no modern British battleships 
to face, in Mediterranean, 501; navy 
of, prevent British convoys to Malta, 


Far East caused by, 13, 308-10, 506; 
signs Tripartite Pact, 17, 19, 64,247, 249, 
252-4, 259, 400; early moves in Far 
East by, 17-20, 130-2, 245, 253, 260; 
public opinion in, 18, 259-60; oil 
shortage of, 18, 246-7, 254-5, 258, 262, 
293-4; threatens Thailand, 19, 132-3, 
136, 245, 257, 260, 269, 274-7> 280, 
282-3, 291-2, 296, 301-3, 405, 698, 
704; German supplies from, 22, 247; 
possible aggression by, 41, 87, 1932, 
245-6, 257, 09-10; sphere of influence 
outlined, 64; oil concession of, in 
Sakhalin, 67; attacks Pearl Harbor, 
124, 249-50, 265-6, 298~301, 303 f.n., 
317, 330, 585, 587, 702, 704; defence of 
Philippines in case of attack by, 128, 
267, 299-300; invades Indo-China, 
130-1, 133, 245-7, 249-50, 253, 258- 
60, 262, 265-6, 269, 275-8, 280, 282-3, 
291-2, 297, 394, 403, 420, 428, 499, 697, 
703; Allies freeze assets of, 130-1, 135- 
6, 245-7, 250, 254, 256, 258, 262, 265, 
280, 288, 293, 697; negotiates with 
U.S.A., 131, 133-4, 137, 245-7, 250- 
66, 280, 282-3, 288, 291, 297-8; at 
war with China, 131, 135, 245, 247-50, 
252, 254, 257-8, 262-3, 283, 294, 296, 
330, 410, ¢12, 695, 698; possible link up 
with Germany in Persian Gulf, 132, 
486, 567, 577-8; possible move into 
Kra Isthmus, 132-4, 245, 283, 301; 
discussions on Joint Warning to, 132-7, 
251, 256-7, 279, 292-3, 298; possible 
long-range bombing of, 153, 332; 
threatens Vladivostok, 156, 189, 253, 
281, 699; size of forces, Stalin’s views 
on, 158, 330; political system of, 245, 
247-50, 252-3; economic and terri- 
torial difficulties of, 245-7, 249-50, 
260, 288, 293-4, 330, 380, 510; 
Philippines across communications of, 
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246, 250, 267 ; assesses risks of war, 246, 
253, 256, 281-3; Emperor’s position 
in, 248-9, 254-6; influence of the 
services in, 248-9, 256, 258-9; Liaison 
Conferences in, 249, 253-4, 258-9, 265, 
293; Prince Konoye re-forms Cabinet 
in, 250-1, 253; 697, 699 ; cyphers of, 
cracked by Americans, 252, 403-4; 
gains of, from German alliance, 252-3; 
possible attack on Russia by, 253, 281- 
3; forces of, no match for Red Army, 
253; army views on U.S. negotiations, 
253-5, 259-61; navy support Prince 
Konoye, 254-5; Tojo relieves Konoye 
as Prime Minister of, 255-6, 272, 423, 
701; Emperor of, insists on continuing 
U.S. negotiations, 256-8; threat to 
Yunnan and Burma Road by, 256, 
282-3; fleet of, superior to U.S. Pacific 
Fleet, 257, 267-8, 296, 321-2; final 
proposals for settlement put forward, 
258-9, 261-6, 291; Foreign Office of, 
plead for moderation, 260; possibility 
of short-term settlement, 260-2, 264; 
Modus Vivendi presented to, 261~4, 291 ; 
U.S. plan for Non-Aggression Pact, 
presented to, 265; makes decision for 
war, 265-6; forces of, make war-plans, 
265, 293-4, 294-7, 405, 458; holds 
command of the sea, 267-8, 271, 274, 
296, 321, 329, 332, 405, 505; strength 
of naval forces of, 267-8, 274, 296, 309, 
321, 329-32; distance of Allied bases 
from, 269; Allied Fleet as a deterrent 
to, 270-4, 308, 424; threatens Singa- 
pore, 274, 276, 281, 418, 704; appreci- 
ates lessons of Norway, Crete, etc., 276; 
warning of her intentions needed, 278- 
9, 409-10; attacks Malaya, 280, 282-3, 
301-8, 321-2, 414, 418, 421-2, 464-5, 
541, 585-7, 704; possible fresh attack 
by, on China, 282; intentions of, 
assessed, 282-3, 291-2; British repre- 
sentation in, 285; Layton attempts to 
unite French forces against, 286; 
President makes last moves in negotia- 
tions, 293, 297-8; suggested message 
from President to Emperor, 293, 297-8, 
704; cannot hope for complete victory 
over Allied Powers, 293-4; enjoys 
central position in coming war, 294; 
disposition of forces of, 294; strength 
of air forces of, 294, 308-9, 330-3, 419; 
opens attack on Allies, 298-313, 315, 
317, 333, 350, 382, 405, 421, 463-4, 550, 
663, 669, 704-5; attacks Philippines, 
299-301, 317, 333, 355-6, 366-7, 
380-1, 464, 470, 481, 704-5; deception 
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tactics of, 301-2; gains air control over 
Malaya, 305, 307-9, 478; Admiral 
Phillips decides to raid shipping of, 
308-9 ; attacks and sinks British battle- 
ships, 309-10, 316-7, 333, 356, 422, 
424, $63, 481, 501-2, 504, 704; attacks 
and captures Hong Kong, 312-3, 704- 
5; Allies declare war on, 315-6, 350, 
410, 421, 510, 545, 548, 663, 669, 704; 
Allied strategic plans destroyed by 
Pearl Harbor, 317, 329; secondary 
enemy compared to Germany, 317, 
334, 345-6, 358-9, 371, 407, 485, 496, 
500, 563, 669; chief value of, to Axis 
Powers, 317; plans for stopping ad- 
vance to India and Burma of, 318, 
332, 403; possible declaration of war 
on, by Russia, 323, 332-3, 355, 367, 
495, 498, 584-5, 587; Churchill plans 
strategy against, 329-35, 567, 669; 
vulnerability of communications of, 
330-2, 334, 404, 476, 495; German 
aircraft in, 330; resources of, a wasting 
factor, 330; aircraft-carrier strength of, 
331; possible Allied attack on home- 
land of, 332-3, 355, 497; Allied air- 
bases for bombing of, 332-3, 355; 
threatens Allied shipping between 
Middle East and Australia, 333, 342, 
405; possible U-boat base for, in 
Madagascar, 341, 490-1; controls oil 
in Dutch East Indies, 342; Allied 
short-term strategy against, 342, 348, 
380-1, 403, 405-7, 435, 669; unlikely to 
attack American continent, 346, 356, 
358, 670; Allied long-term strategy 
against, 348, 380-1, 435, 467-8, 473, 
672; American bases for war against, 
367, 467-8, 672; Curtin suggests fleet 
action against, 367, 409; possible 
Chinese counter-stroke against, 368, 
376-7, 412, 417; New Zealand views 
on conduct of war against, 373; fears 
of direct attack by, in Anzac area, 
377-9, 408-9, 417, 464, 467-9, 492-6; 
Dutch East Indies main objective of, 
380-1, 469-70, 706; Allied axis of 
advance against, 381; efficiency of 
forces of, underestimated by Allies, 
404, 416, 419-20; cuts air-reinforcement 
route to Far East, 405; use of untrained 
Allied troops against, g15 and f.n., 416; 
commands the sea round Malaya, 47r8- 
9, 508-9; capture Singapore, 418-9, 
444, 463, 706; Percival assesses reasons 
for success of forces of, gr9 and f.n., 420; 
‘Great General Staff’ of, ¢29; German 
communications with, 443; suggests 
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plan for capturing Malta, 444; possible 
invasion of India by, 458-9; 475» 479s 


487-8, 491-2, 575, 564; gains strategic 
bases in Indian Ocean, 463, 476, 481, 


_ 497, 508-9; psychological victory of, in 
Far East, 463, 480; further gains of, 
454, 467, 469, 481, 546, 563; invades 
Burma, 465-7, 469, 477-81, 706 ; captures 
Rangoon, 469, 490, 707 ; captures Dutch 
East Indies, ¢69, 706-7; completes first 
phase of Southern Operations plan, 


469-71, 546, 563, 573 ; raids Port Darwin, 
469, 706; forces of, plan new moves, 


470-1, 492, 497, 573s 707; service con- 
troversy on plan to attack Australia, 
470, 492, 494, 497, 603; British-U.S. 
naval strategy against, 473; threat of, 
in Indian Ocean, 475, 482-5, 491, 505, 
508-9, 575, 664; threatens Indian- 
Chinese communications, 477; forces 
of, adept at jungle warfare, 477; naval 
forces of, in Indian Ocean, 481-3, 485- 
7, 575, 578; threat to Ceylon by, 
estimated, 481-4, 487, 575; inter- 
relationship of naval threat of, in 
Indian and Pacific Ocean theatres, 
484-5, 497; strikes against Ceylon and 
Eastern Fleet, 486-7, 502, 575, 708; 
failure of Navy of, in battle of Coral 
Sea, 492, 495, 603, 664; failure of Navy 
of, in battle of Midway Island, 496-7, 
664; change of strategy of, following 
Battle of Midway, 497, 603; Doolittle 
bomber raid on, 497, 708; no modern 
British battleships to face, 5OI-2, 504; 
U-boats of, operating in Indian Ocean, 
509 f.n.; blockade of, 510-11; blockade 
running between Germany and, 510- 
rr; cuts Allied rubber supplies, 546, 
586; Chiefs of Staff warn on new moves 
by, 577; Allied plans for offensive 
against, 626, 631; urged to attack 
Russia, 696; extraordinary meeting of 
Diet in Tokyo, 703 

Java: Japanese plans for attack on, 
295-6, 467, 707; need for Allies to hold, 
342, 380, go6; ABDA Headquarters in, 
374, 415, $64, 470, 707; Convoy routes 
round, 405; Wavell decides no immedi- 
ate threat to, 464; forces for, diverted 
to Burma, 466-8, 706; loss of, 467, 707; 
Wavell leaves, 470; defence of, 470-1 ; 
Japanese submarines in waters of, 


509 f.n. 
Java, Dutch cruiser, 469 fin. 


Java Sea, 469, 481, 502, 509 f.n., 707 


Jean Bart, French battleship, 353 
Jerantut, 306 


Jerusalem, 220 

Jitra, 305-6, 312 

Jodl, General Alfred, 52, 56 

Johore, 276, 278, 366, 473-8 

Johore Strait, 416, 418 

Joint Board. See under U.S. Chiefs of Staff 

Joint Intelligence Committee, 690; views 
on Russo-German relations, 82-3; 
views on duration of Russo-German 
war, 90, 209; views on German threat 
in the Caucasus, 209-10, 571; submits 
forecast of Japanese intentions, 282-3 ; 
duties of, vts-d-vis Chiefs of Staff 
Committee, 428; views on threat to 
Ceylon, 482; circulates reports on Axis 
oil position, 513 f.n.; reports on strength 
of Luftwaffe, 5g0; views on planning of 
return to the Continent, 569 

Joint Planning Staff, 690; views on fresh 
German offensives, 7; views on ship- 
ping crisis, 12-3, 548; views on U.S. 
intervention in the war, 16, 41, 548; 
views on subversion, 42-8; strategical 
review by, 127, 548; suggests sending 
capital ships to Far East, 268, 270-1; 
considers army reinforcements for Far 
East, 279-80; considers possibility of 
Japanese attack on Russia, 281; pro- 
duces strategy paper for Washington 
Conference, 340-8, 565; reports on 
difficulties of Operation ‘Gymnast’, 
363; link with Far Eastern Council, 
374, 4353 views on Australasia’s in- 
clusions in ABDA area, 378; duties of, 
vised-vis Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
428-9; sub-committees of, 429, 437; 
hampered by lack of information on 
supplies from U.S.A., 545; views on 
more aid to Russia, 567-70; views on 
return to the Continent, 567-9, 571-2, 
574. 577, 579; Views on Operation 
‘Jupiter’, 598-9, 647-9 

Joint Staff Mission (Washington), 573 
Sir John Dill becomes head of, 318, 
link with Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
37% 383, 673; views on liaison with 

Chiefs of Staff, 383; views on 

British-U.S. supply arrangements, 395 ; 
reports on U.S. views on Far East, 471 ; 
considers P.M. telegram on movement 
of U.S. Pacific Fleet, 485; Admiral 
Little, naval member of, 496, 673; 
reports U.S. views on return to the 
Continent, 567-8, 574, 631 ; composition 
of, 673, 690 

Joint U.S. Strategic Committee, 573-4 

Joint War Production Staff, 425-6, 558 

Joubert, Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip, 
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Jowitt, Rt. Hon. Sir William, 689 
‘Jubilee’ Operation. See under Dieppe 
Juneau, 251 

‘Jupiter’ Operation. See under Norway 
Jute. See under Textiles 


Kai Tak, 311 

Kalewa, 476 

Kalinin, 194, 704 

Kalinin, President, 51 

Kaluga, 705 

Kamenes-Podolski, 96 

Kampar, 414 

Karachi, 676 

Karelian Isthmus, 699 

Kasvin, 161, 168, 448 

Kaunas, 96, 108, 696 

Kedah, 132, 276, 278, 303, 307, 412, 705 

Kelantan, 132, 276, 278, 306-7, 414 

Kennedy, Major-Gen. Sir John, 416, 4917 

Kenya, 163, 220, 486 

Kerch, 703 

Kermanshah, 188, 455 

Kesselring, Field Marshal, 235, 244, 443, 
445, 505-7 

Kexholm, 699 

Keys, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger, 
514, 611 

Khanigin, 188 

Kharkov, 102, 194-6, 594, 599, 702 

Khartoum, 166, 355 

Kiev, 90, 92-3, 99, 101, 105, 109, 193, 
201, 700 

Kilindini, 486-7, 708 

Kimmel, H. E. Admiral, 269-70, 291 

King, Admiral: views on unified com- 
mand, 368-9; queries function of 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, 372; accepts 
responsibility for Anzac area, 379; 
plans of, for South West Pacific, 485; 
correspondence of, with British Ad- 
miralty, ¢85—-6; views on naval strategy, 
496-7; asks for loan of British aircraft- 
carrier, 497; Admiral Pound’s visit to, 
503; promises help in the Atlantic, 503; 
Pound writes to, on Arctic convoys, 
508; urges Pacific strategy, 578, 6931; 
Meeting with Molotov, 595; views on 
return to the Continent, 678, 626 and 
f.n.; opposes Operation ‘Gymnast’, 
626 and f.n., 631 and f.n., 634; comes to 
London for ‘Sledgehammer’ talks, 
632-8, 651 

King George V., H.M.S., 270-2, 502 

Kirkenes, 61, 95, 203-4, 322, 599, 648, 697 

Kishinev, 96 

Kiswe, 695 

Kittihawk Aircraft, 496 

‘Knightsbridge’, 602-5, 709 
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Knudsen, Mr. W. S., 355, 394 

Kondo, Vice Admiral, 309—10 

Konotop, 99, 101, 193 

Konoye, Prince: re-forms Japanese Cabi- 
net, 250-1, 253; suggests meeting with 
President, 251-5, 699; political diff- 
culties of, 252-4, 258; risks assassina- 
tion, 254-5; Navy supports proposals 
by, 254-5; succeeded by General Tojo, 
255-6, 272, 701 

Korea, 245 

Korosten, 99 

Kota Bharu, 277-8, 301-9, 704 

Kowloon, 310-11 

Kra Isthmus. See also ‘Matador Opera- 
tion’, 132-3, 283, 292, 295, 301-5 

Kremenchung, 101, 193, 700 

Kristiansand, 703 

Krivoi Rog, 103, 147, 193 

Kroh, 305 

‘Krohcol’, 305-6 

Kuala Krai, 306 

Kuala Lipis, 277, 306 

Kuala Lumpa, 414-5, 706 

Kuantan, 277, 305-7, 309-10, 414, 705 

Kuban River, 600 

Kuibyshev, 194, 702 

Kunming, 472 

Kurile Islands, 296 

Kursk, 102, 195, 321, 702 

Kurusu, Mr., 261-2, 265-6, 298 


Ladoga Lake, 197 

Lae, 469 

Lambe, Captain C. E., 673, 690 

Lamon Bay, 300 

Lampson, Sir Miles, 168—9 

Lancaster Bomber, 524, 542 

Land, Admiral, E. S., 399 

Landing-Craft: for Operation ‘Pilgrim’, 
8, 94, 5153 lack of, 94, 199, 344, 515s 
554, 565, 569, 617-9 and f-n.; plans for 
use of, in Allied European landings, 
335, 344, 554, 565, 675, 678, 680; 

mbined Operations Headquarters 

control, 514; difficulties of construction 
of, 515, 554; construction of, in Britain 
and America, 584, 562, 594, 618-9 and 
fi.n., 677, 680; needed for raids, 565, 
676-7; lack of, for return to Continent, 
569, 572, 594-7, 618-9 and f.n., 620-2, 
624, 626, 629, 658, 675, 678, 680-2, 684 ; 
difficulty of Channel coast for landing 
by, 570, 596; use of in Dieppe Raid, 
641-2; Hitler estimated Allied strength 
of, 643; Russian ignorance of problems 
of, 661 

La Pallice, 697 

Lapland, 650 
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Lashio, 275, 411, 479, 708 
na, H.M.S., 22 

Latvia, 696 

Laval, Pierre, 490, 512, 519, 708 

Layton, Admiral, Sir G., 267, 269-70, 281, 
283, 286, 317, 369, 481, 483, 707 

Layton, Sir Walter, 425 

Leach, Captain, J. C., 310 

Lead. See under Metals 

League of Nations, 121, 320 

Leahy, Admiral, W. D., 361 

Leather, 159 

Leathers, Lord, 550, 664, 689 

Lebanon, 174, 703 

Ledo, 477 

Leeb, General von, 92, 698 

Legaspi, 300 

Le Havre, 570, 576, 644, 676, 678 

Leigh-Mallory, Air Vice Marshal T., 
618-9 f.n., 639 

Lemnos, 

Lend-Lease Act, 1, 106, 112-4, 125-6, 
128, 139, 147, 388, 390, 394, 410, 586, 
590, 699-701, 703 

Leningrad, 91-2, 96, 99-104, 108-9, 147, 
160, 198, 207, 321, 326, 346, 584, 594, 
670, » 702 

Levanger, 205 

Levant. See also Palestine, 220, 326, 329, 
334, 423, 451, 493, 585, 664 
xington, U.S.S., 298, 492 f.n. 

Liberator Bomber, 31, 528-9, 534 and 
Jon 541-2, 658 

Libya. See under Western Desert 

Lingayen Gulf, 300 

Linlithgow, Marquis of, 488 

List, Field Marshal, 83, 600 

Lithuania, 49, 61, 75 

Little, Admiral Sir Charles, 496-7, 509, 
626, 634, 673, 690 

Litvinov, M., 592 

Llewellin, Rt. Hon. Colonel J., 426, 688-9 

Lloyd, Rt. Hon, Geoffrey, 513 f.n. 

Lloyd George, Rt. Hon. David, 433 

Lofoten Islands, 705 

Loire River, 516, 659, 663 

Lokhvitsa, 193 

London, 81-2, 85, 93-4, 105, 112, 125, 
129, 131-2, 145, 159, 163, 168, 1745 
176, 179, 182-3, 186, 214, 223-4, 228— 
9, 276, 279-81, 284, 286-7, 292, 297, 
301, 308, 316, 323-5, 363, 366, 369, 
372-4, 392, 395, 397, 399, 403-4, 407- 
10, 420, 434-7, 449, 449-50, 452, 455; 
459, 491, 464-5, 472-3, 479, 499-7, 516, 
519-20, 554, 557s 559s 561, 569, 573, 575: 
578, 583, 586, 592-5, 603, 605, 607, 613- 
4, 618, 621, 625, 628, 632, 696-7, 652, 
654, 660, 665, 695, 697, 700-2, 706, 708 
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London Supply Conference, 141-8, 155, 


160, 387-90 
Lord President’s Committee, 547 f.n., 549, 


552 

Lord President of the Council. See under 
Anderson, Rt. Hon. Sir John 

Lord Privy Seal. See under Attlee, Rt. Hon. 


Clement, until 19.2.42. See under 
Cripps, Rt. Hon. Sir Stafford from 
19.2.42 


Lovett, Mr. Robert A., 391 

Libeck, 527, 543, 707 

Lublin, 83, 92 

Luetzow, 11 

Luftflotte 2, 235, 244 

Luftwaffe. See under German Air Force 

‘Lustre’ Operation. See under Greece 

Luxemburg, 1, 400 

Luzon, 300, 380, 464, 704 

Lwow, 96, 108, 

Lysander Bomber, 522 

Lyttelton, Rt. Hon. Oliver: appointed 
Minister of State, Middle East, 168—70, 
316, 425-6, 449, 689, 696; persuades 
Auchinleck not to resign, 226; becomes 
Minister of Production, 393-4, 425-6, 
449, 558, 689; member of Combined 
Production and Resources Board, 399, 
425, 558, 560; outlines Ministry of 
Production arrangements, 425; retains 
seat in War Cabinet, 426; reports on 
inferiority of British tanks, 450; sets 
up Middle East Defence Committee, 
448 fin.; Casey takes over from, in 
Middle East, 449, 494; attends Cabinet 
discussion of postponement of Desert 
offensive, 459; draws attention to 
shipbuilding priorities, 553; reports on 
U.S. supply allocations, 558-6: ; attends 
meeting of Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
558; informs House of Commons of 
production of arms, 670 


Maaloy Island, 705 

MacArthur, General: receives news of 
Pearl Harbor attack, 299; loses half 
his aircraft in first Japanese attack, 300 ; 
fights delaying battle in Philippines, 
300, 464, 474; inability of Wavell to 
support, 464; appointed Commander- 
in-Chief in Australia, 473-4, 495, 707; 
arrives in Australia from the Philip- 
pines, 473-4; Curtin asks for reinforce- 
ments in the name of, 495 and fin. 

McCreery, Major General R., 441, 656 

McDowell, Commander L. R., 674 

Mackenzie-King, Rt. Hon. W., 437 f.n., 698 

McNaughton, Lieut.-General A. G. L., 


630, 646,.650 
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Macready, Lieut.-General G. N., 396-7, 


690 

Machang, 306 

Machine Tools; Russian request for, 159- 
60; shortages of, in U.K. and U.S.A., 
160, 389; Japanese shortage of, 246, 
510; British request for U.S., 389; 
allocation of, in U.K., 425 

Madagascar; possible grant of U-boat 
bases to Axis in, 341, 489, 490-1; plans 
for Allied landing in, 341-3, 364, 
454-5, 489-90, 708; use of, as Allied 
base, 347; British operation against 
Diego Suarez (‘Ironclad’), 489-92, 
502-3, 708; control of, by Vichy 
Government, 489-90; threat to Allied 
supply route from, 489-90; further 
Allied operations in, 490-2 

Madeira, 8, 16 

Madras, 488 

Magruder, Major-General J., g11 

Maikop, 103, 196, 512, 600, 658, 709 

Maisky, M.: Russian Ambassador in 
London, 81, 83; talks of, with Eden, 
81, 83-5, 185, 187, 197-8, 200, 203, 
209, 216, 599, 651; appeals for fighter 
aircraft, 146; discussions of, on Persian 
situation, 185, 187; delivers concilia- 
tory message from Stalin, 216; told of 
Arctic convoy suspension, 589; dis- 
cusses Anglo-Soviet Treaty, 592-3 

Majunga, 490-1 

Malacca Strait, 276, 405 

Malaya, 466, 477, 501-2, 504; exports 
from, 18, 129, 419; British forces in, 19, 
267, 274-6, 405; possible threat to, 
from Kra Isthmus, 132, 283, 295, 301— 
2; possible attack on, 133, 272, 274-6, 
278, 282-3, 292, 301-2, 403, 415, 428, 
703 ; Japan’s economic needs from, 246; 
defence plans for, 267, 274-80, 403-5, 
412-4, 420; naval defence plans for 
“Malay Barrier’, 274, 340, 380, 423; 
weakness of R.A.F. in, 274-80, 303, 
309, 407-8 411-4, 420, 422-3; primary 
defence of, entrusted to R.A.F., 275, 
278, 420; air threat to, 276, 304-5, 413; 
geographical difficulties of defence of, 
276-7, 304-5, 419; breakdown of 
defence plans for, 278, 412; Army 
reinforcements needed for, 278-80, 
356, 366, 403, 405-7, 423; Japanese 
attack, 280, 282, 302-7, 309, 317-8, 
321, 380, 405-12, 414-20, 465, 704-5; 
rubber supplies from, 284; conflict in 
between military and commercial 
interests in, 284, 419, 483; inadequacy 
of administration in, 285-8, 368, 405, 
419-20; Japan plans attack on, from 
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Thailand, 295, 301-2; moves on Thai- 
land-Malay frontier, 301-2; lack of 
information on Japanese moves in, 
302-4; Japan gains air control over, 
305, 307, 413; Army losses in, 306-7, 
309, 413, 463 and f.n.; naval support in 
defence of, 308-9, 414; bomber rein- 
forcements sent from Middle East to, 
317-8, 321; reinforcements sent to, 
366-7, 405-8, 414-5 and fin., 416-7, 
423, $67; troops held back from, to 
defend Singapore, 366, 413-4; events 
in, threaten Burma Road, 368, 476; 
included in ABDA area, 370, 380, 415; 
Commander-in-Chief of, placed under 
Wavell’s command, 371, 415; term 
‘Malay Barrier’ defined, 380, 419; 
Allied line of advance against Japan 
through, 381; declared ‘vital to hold’, 
go6; Australian criticism of defence 
arrangements of, 409, g68; Middle East 
take precedence over before Japanese 
attack, gog; Australian forces in, 414-5 
and f.n., g68 f.in.; Wavell visits, 415; 
Pownall visits forward area of, 415; 
low morale of troops in, 415, 417, 420, 
467; position in, becomes ‘critical’, 415, 
418, 463, 509; plan for Indian troops 
from, to garrison Dutch East Indies, 
415; reinforcements of, used piecemeal, 
415 and f.n., 416-7; possible diversion 
of reinforcements for, to Burma, 417- 
8; possible reasons for fall of, 419-20, 
463, 467; Japanese breach ‘Malay 
Barrier’, 475; protection of air-routes 
to, 670 


Malaya, H.M.S., 502-3 
Maldive Islands, 475 
Malta, 488; strategic importance of, 172, 


442-4, 450-1, $84, 499, 585, 682; no 
German attempt to capture, 172; 


Italian E-boat attack on, 172, 697; 
difficulties of supplying, 172, 442, 444- 
6, 588; air forces in, 172, 176, 220, 228, 
232-3, 243, 454, 605, 682; air attack 
from, on Axis convoys, 232-3, 445, 606; 
Allied submarines attack from, 232-3, 
611; Force H. at, 235; Kesselring 
ordered to ‘neutralize’, 235, 244; air 
attacks on, 244, 444-6, 454, 606, 646, 
682, 699, 705, 708; British air forces 
from, for North Africa, 327; convoys 
to, 442, 446, 450-2, 454-6, 459-60, 503, 
508, 605, 656-7, 697, 702, 709; desperate 
position of, 442, 446, 449-54, 459-9, 
461, 508, 529, 588, 622-3, 656, 664; Axis 
plans for capture of (Operation ‘Her- 
kules’), 444-6, 601, 605, 607; attack on, 
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expected, 445-6; to become part of 
Middle East Command, 450, 707; 
question of Middle East versus, 452-3, 
459, 484; relief of, discussed, 454, 484, 
529; Gort relieves Dobbie as Governor 
of, 455, 708; German Navy press for 
operations against, 606; Axis decision 
not to attack before battle of Egypt, 
606-7; protection of air-routes to, 670 

Maltby, Major General C. M., 312-3 

Manchester, 695 

Manchester Bomber, 27, 30 

Manchester, H.M.S., 657 

Manchuria, 18, 245, 253, 281-2, 294 

Mandalay, 478-9 

Manganese. See under Metals 

Manila: threat of, to Japanese sea- 
communications, 19-20; anti-aircraft 
protection of, 128; reinforcements for, 
128; defence plans for, 267; U.S. 
Asiatic Fleet at, 267, 369; possibilities 
of, as fleet base, 269; Anglo-U.S. naval 
talks at, 273-4, 308; suggested move 
of British Far Eastern Fleet to, 274; 
attack on, 299-301, 380, 464; fall of, 
gor, 381; Admiral Hart at, 369; 
Difficulties of defending, 380—1 

Mannheim, 35 

Manpower : balance of, in 1941, 4, 22; 
of U.K., 39-40, 425, 545-8; of India, 
39; of Commonwealth, 39-40; of 
France, 40; of United States, 40, 545; 
of Europe, 42-8; shortage of Allied, 
336, 339; Bevin, Minister of Labour 
and National Service, 425; British 
labour shortages, in 1942, 546-8; of 
Russia, 583 

Marada, 243 

Margesson, Rt. Hon. Captain H. D. R., 
668 


Marine Brigade, 127 

‘Marita’ Operation. See under Greece 

Maritime Commission, 399 

Mariupol, 197, 701, 704 

Marne, Battle of, 194 

Marseilles, 511-72 

Marshall, General George, 145; takes 
part in strategic discussions with British 
Chiefs of Staff, 127-8, 357-8, 397; 
views on bomber offensive, 130; views 
of staff of, on Operation ‘Gymnast’, 
360-1; proposals of, for American 
troop movements, 363-5; proposals of, 
for Supreme Commander in Far East, 
368-70; drafts directive for Supreme 
Commander, 369; proposes U.S. take- 
over of Burma Road, 377; takes over 
defence of Fiji and New Caledonia, 
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379; member of Strategical Board, 
394; views on allocation committee 
arrangements, 397-8, 558; discusses 
allocation control with President, 398; 
visits London, 516, 557, 572, 575-81, 
618, 651, 708; agrees to U.S. officers 
joining Combined Operations Head- 
quarters, 516, 577; strategic discussions 
of, in London, 557-8, 575-81, 617-8; 
returns to London for ‘Sledgehammer’ 
talks, 592-8, 647, 709; plan of, for 
Western European operations, 675-81 

Marshall Islands, 274, 2 

Maryland Bomber, 164, 283 

Maryland, U.S.S., 299 

Mason-Macfarlane, Lt. Gen. Sir N., 584 

‘Matador’ Operation. See also Thailand, 
275, 277-9, 292, 301-4, 686 

Matilda Tank, 555 

Matsuoka, M., 18, 250, 252-3, 697 

Maturba, 442 

May, Mr. Stacey, 154 

Mechili, 180 

Mediterranean Theatre, 502, 671; naval 
control of Eastern, 6, 171-3, 235; 
German threat in, 6-7, 49, 62-3, 68, 
79, 125-6, 443-4, 447; transfer of 
U-boats to, 14, 233, 235. 243, 442; 505; 
508, 691-4; no fear of Russo-Italian 
clash in, 62; German naval strategy in, 
°3, 69, 337; main Egyptian ports in, 
165; Luftwaffe in, 171, 234, 442-5, 646; 
naval losses in, 172-3, 406, 442-3, 529, 
691-45 British convoys in, 172-3; Axis 
air strength -in, 176, 228-30, 234-5, 
244; Axis convoys in, 180, 232-5, 240, 
327, 442, 698, 700; Allied submarines 
in, 232, 234, 442; threat to whole 
Axis position in, 234, 338-9, 442; 
control of Central, passes into Axis 
hands, 235, 243-4, 442-3, 499, 508, 529; 
British losses in, 243-4, 268, 406, 442-3, 
489, 501 and f.n.; Allied plans for re- 
opening, 329, 347, 359, 564, 622, 
634-5, 659, 670-1; primarily Italian 
theatre, 337-8, 444; German forces 
moved to, 338-9; possible transfer of 
battleships from, to Far East, 342; 
Allied strategy in, 327-9, 337-8, 341, 
343-4, 348, 358-9, 362, 563-6, 634-5; 
U.S. strategic role in, 343-4, 348, 565; 
blockade of northern seaboard of, 347, 
359, 671; heavy scale of German naval 
attack expected in, 362; need for air 
reinforcements in, 406; fall of France 
upsets strategy in, 420; German Army’s 
views on operations in, 444-5; Hitler 
uninterested in, 444-5, 506; German 
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plans for follow-up of Russian cam- 
paign in, 447; Malta dominant factor 
in, 450-1; suggested move of part of 
Eastern Fleet to, 455; new Chiefs of 
Staff strategic appreciation for, 455, 
483; included in British sphere of 
interest, 472; Tirpitz prevents Allied 
naval moves to, 500; no modern British 
battleships left in, 50r; leakage in 
blockade through, 511; more sub- 
marines required for, 608; disasters in, 
debated in both Houses of Parliament, 
609-10; Admiralty forbid Fleet to 
move from, 612; diversion of forces to, 
628; Cunningham favours operations 
in, 634; British forces to make landings 
on North African coast of, 635, 638; 
Allied shipping losses in, 1941-2, 692, 
694; Italian shipping losses in, 698; 
Cunningham gives up command in, 
707 

Mein Kampf, 53, 55 

Menzies, Rt. Hon. R. G., 224, 226-7, 698 

Mersa Matruh, 606-9, 611 

Mersey River, 702 

Messina, Straits of, 233 

Metals: possible supplies of chrome to 
Germany, from Middle East, 6; 
German shortages of, 21-2, 24, 510-12; 
German imports from Finland threat- 
ened, 60-1, 650; German imports of 
iron-ore from Scandinavia threatened, 
61, 103; German supplies from Russia, 
74, 102-3; supplies of, from U.K. to 
Russia, 94, 566; Russian supplies of, 
threatened, 102, 147, 193; German 
hopes for manganese and iron-ore 
capture, 103; aluminium and steel, 
Russian shortages of, 109, 147-8; 
Russian requests for, 159, 662; Japanese 
shortages of, 246, 293-4; Allied iron- 
ore supplies threatened, 341; British 
needs for U.S. supplies of, 389; Allied 
losses of, from Malaya, 463, 546, 586; 
Allied supplies from Spain, 512; Allies 
compete for supplies of tin, copper and 
steel, 546 

Middle East. See also Western Desert, 
British Army—Middle East Command : 
air reinforcements for, 1, 5-6, 166, 176, 
451, 455-6, 496, 539, 566, 614; early 
victories in, 4, 1633; reverses in, 5, 
112-3, 164; forces in, 5-6, 29, 98, 157, 
163-4, 175, 199-201, 210, 227-30, 337, 
365, 448-9, 495, 671; German supplies 
from, 6, 63; worthwhile holding, 6, 
125-6, 342-3, 347, 356; oil supplies 
from and in, 6, 126, 175, 342; defence 
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of, 22, 171, 175, 343, 347) 574 6793 
possible invasion of Balkans from, 43; 


proposed German operations in, 62-3, 
68, 126, 171, 173; Allied plans to 
reinforce, 83, 163-5, 210, 347, 404, 
406-7, 445-6, 475-6, 493, 550, 697, 

; Wavell offensive in (Operation 
‘Battleaxe’), 94, 163, 171, 236; U.S. 
supplies for, 105, 125-6, 356, 389; 
American criticism of British commit- 
ment in, 125-7, 129-30; delay in 
forming armoured forces in, 152; 
shortage of U.S. aircraft for, 153; 
possible U.S. air forces in, 155, 557, 
599 f.n., 607, 655, 677 ; support of Russian 
southern flank from, 157, 214-6; 
Auchinleck takes over command of, 
163, 214, 696; change in character of 
war in, 163-5, 176; armoured forces 
in, 163-4, 175-8, 180-1, 184-5, 219- 
20, 684; difficulties of communications 
in, 165; supply difficulties in, 165-6, 
171; development of, as a main base, 
165-6, 186, 219, 347, 356; R.A.F. 
problems in, 166, 168, 176, 528; 
manpower in, 166; administrative 
shortcomings of, 167-8, 181, 202, 219, 
283, 286 ; Intendant-General appointed 
in, 167-8, 170, 181, 696; Minister of 
State appointed, 168-70, 219, 283-4, 
286, 289, 316, 425-6, 449, 494, 689, 696; 
Commanders-in- ief, responsibilities 
of, 168-9, 283-4; Middle East Defence 
Committee set up in, 170, 289, 448 f.n. ; 
new strategic problems in, 171, 173-5, 
179; Axis forces in, 171; logistic 
struggle in, 171-2, 179, 231-6, 244, 
423, 440, 442-3, 446, 449-51, 590 
possible attack on northern flank of, 
173-5, 179, 181-3, 207-9, 214, 235, 
318, 341-3, 4223, 443, 449-9, 453» 455» 
458, 460-1, 475-6, 619-5; views in, on 
duration of Soviet-German war, 173-53 
exchange of troops with India, 175; 
troops available in, for Persian opera- 
tion, 185-6; troops in, prepare for 
‘Crusader’, 208, 215-6, 231, 280-1, 
317; possible move of air forces from, 
to Russian front, 208, 210, 214-6; 
404; visit to, by Dill and Eden, 211; 
new headquarters formed in, 219; 
inter-services air co-operation in, 220— 
3, 534; Allied and Commonwealth 
forces in, 223-4, 286, 356, 367, 468, 
492-4; Australian Government ask for 
amalgamation of their forces in, 224, 
356; proposals to send help to Far 


East from, 279, 317, 342, 351, 404, 
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go8—g; takes priority over Far East, 
280, 342, 366, gog—5, 423; only limited 
diversion of forces from, 317-8, 342, 
366, 404-5, 407, 457; bombers sent to 
Malaya from, 317-8, 321, 366, 404, 
406; Iraq-Persia command transferred 
to, 318, 446; threats of Japanese raids 
on shipping to, 338; classified as 
‘subsidiary theatre’ by U.S. Army, 
352, 354; not a suitable theatre for 
U.S. troops to serve in, 354, 356; 
protection of communications with, 
355, 358, 670-1; loss to, of reinforce- 
ments, 364, 366, 404, 447-9, 475-6; in 
British sphere of interest, 382, 472; 
reinforcements to, moved in U.S. ships, 
495, 573, 677; no enemy attack expected 
in, in early 1942, 407; move of Aus- 
tralian forces from, 464, 467-8, 492, 
494-5; improvement of position in, 
422; Casey becomes Minister of State 
for, 426 fin., 449, 689; German report 
on Allied weaknesses in, 443, 606; 
Germany plans attack in, to follow 
victory in Russia, 447, 583; estimate of 
forces necessary for protection of, 448, 
457, 613-4; Persia-Iraq split from, 
449, 652; possible need to stay on 
defensive in, 449, 451; Malta to come 
under command of, 450, 707; Malta 
dominant factor in, 450-2, 459; two 
extra divisions retained in, 451; Auchin- 
leck suggests visit by Brooke and Portal 
to, 452; visit to, of Cripps and Nye, 
453; new strategic appreciation for, 
455, 483; uncertainty of situation in, 
457; Auchinleck suggests sending forces 
from, to India, 458; move of armoured 
forces from, to Burma, 466; strategic 
inter-relationship with India, 483-4, 
493, 495; irregular warfare in Balkans 
comes under, 518 f.n., 520-1; problem 
of supplying Balkan partisans from, 
521; request for heavy bombers for, 
528-9, 536, 539, 608; move of vehicles 
to, 451; new tank allocations for, 554, 
562, 607-8, 629; high priority of, for 
munitions allocation, 560, 562, 578; 
difficulties of reinforcing, 564; U.S 
forces in, 573-4, 607, 622, 628-9, 655; 
dangers of situation in, explained to 
Marshall, 576, 578, 625; move of troops 
from Caspian-Levant front to, 585; 
decision in, not to accept a second 
siege of Tobruk, 604, 610; Rommel 
plans fresh attack in, 606-8, 611-5, 
622, 625; War Cabinet discuss situation 
in, 607-8, 652-5; recession of Allied 
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hopes in, 670; shortage of forces to 
defend Northern Frontier, 614, 654-5, 
664; initiative passes to British forces in, 
614-5, 630; first battle of Alamein 
fought in, 614-5, 628, 709; Churchill’s 
visit to, 651-7, 709-10; C.I.G.S. visits, 
651-7, 709-10; problems of command 
in, 651-2, 657, 709; Alexander takes 
over command of, 653-4, 656-7 ; Tedder 
retains command of R.A.F. in, 695 
Middle East Defence Committee, 170, 


289, 447-8 and f.n., 455, 459, 607, 613- 
4, 954 
Midhurst, Air Vice Marshal C. E. H., 


Midway Island, 405, 486 f.n., 496-7, 505, 
603, 610, 622, 704, 709 

Mihailovié, Colonel, 520-1 

Minister of Defence. See under Churchill, 
Rt. Hon. Winston 

Ministry of Aircraft Production, 166; 
Moore-Brabazon, Minister of, 30-1, 
527-8, 688; programmes of, deliberately 
inflated, 30-1, 555; informs Defence 
Committee of shortfall in production, 
31; supply requirements of, 389, 424; 
representative of, on Ministry of Pro- 
duction staff, 425-6; Llewellin becomes 
Minister of, 426-7, 688; target figures 
of, 555 

Ministry of Economic Warfare. See also 
Economic Warfare, 21, 23-4, 34-5, 
286, 427, 510, 513, 517, 542, 689-90 

Ministry of Food. See also Food, 139, 286, 
389, 664, 689 

Ministry of Information, 285-6 

Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
425-6, 547, 664, 689, 703 

Ministry of Petroleum, 389 

Ministry of Production : Churchill pressed 
to form, 421, 424; set up of, 424-5; 
Beaverbrook to be first Minister of, 
424-5, 689; Lyttelton becomes Minister 
of, 425, 449, 558, 689; outline arrange- 
ments for, 425; consulted on shipping 
situation, 552 

Ministry of Supply: minimum needs of, 
in 1941, 15, 139; fears of, 150; dis- 
cusses Russian supply routes, 190; 
Beaverbrook Minister of, 318, 689; 
requirements of, 389, 424; repre- 
sentative of, on Combined Raw 
Materials Board, 399; representative 
of, on Ministry of Production staff, 
425-6; Duncan, Minister of, 689 

Ministry of War Transport, 190, 286, 
389, 504, 549-53, 619, 664, 689 

Minsk, 92-3, 96, 108 
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Miquelon, 401, 519, 703 

Modus Vivendi, U.S.-Japanese, 256-66 

Mohawk Aircraft, 476 

Moldavia, 92 

Molotov, M., 106; receives’ British 
Ambassador, 51; visits Berlin, 64-7, 
70, 75; Hitler outlines spheres of 
interest to, 64-6; warns Germany over 
Balkan moves, 70; last meetings with 
Schulenberg, 85-6, 88; speaks after 
Moscow Supply Conference, 161; re- 
action of, to British suggestion for 
garrisoning Persia, 209; to visit Lon- 
don, 325; 583, 619-20, 707; London 
discussions of, 583, 588, 592-8, 617, 
620-1, 646, 660; in Washington, 583, 
592, 595-7, 619-21, 707; Aide Memoire 
prepared for, 596-8, 660, 682-3, 709; 
takes part in talks with P.M. in Mos- 
cow, 658 

Monckton, Sir Walter, 449, 453 

Monnet, M. Jean, 391 

Montgomery, Lt. General B. L., 652, 654, 
657 

Moore, Major General, R. C., 394, 396 

Moore, Vice Admiral Sir Henry, 406 

Moore-Brabazon, Rt. Hon. Colonel, 30- 
1, 426-7, 527-8, 688 

Morocco: suggested Allied landings in, 
327-8, 353, 356, 362, 365, 564; bases 
in, for Allied European landings, 355; 
German threat to, 353, 362, 583; 
possible Allied move into Spanish, 362 ; 
suggest of move of U.S. troops to, 622 

Morrison, Rt. Hon, Herbert, 688 

Moscow, 50-1, 74, 81, 84, 88, 90-3, 99- 
106, 109-11, 138, 146, 148. 194-7, 206— 
7, 212-3, 218, 315, 321, 323, 346, giz 
S.n.; 413 f.n., 538, 584-7, 59, 5923 650-1, 
655-6, 658, 660, 663, 67 0, 697 -9, 701-4; 
710 

Moscow Supply Conference, 109-10, 138, 
146, 148-50, 155-61, 202, 206-7,.211, 
390, 404, 583, 586-7 

Mosquito Bomber, 28, 524 

Mosul, 448, 695 

Moulmein, 465-6 

Mount Vernon, U.S.S., 366 

Mountbatten, Vice-Admiral Lord Louis : 
Chief of Combined Operations Head- 
quarters, 432, 514, 569; member of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, 432, 514, 
570 f.n.; Commander-in-Chief, Home 
Forces to work with, 514-6; addresses 
Defence Committee, 515; suggests U.S. 
officers should be attached to COHQ, 
516; visits Washington, 516, 618, 620-2; 
works with Eisenhower, 516, 622; 
consulted on planning for return to 
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Mountbatten, Lord Louis—cont. 
Continent, 569-72, 580, 618-9, 623-4, 
629-30; warns on lack of landing-craft, 
569, 618, 620-1; reports to P.M. on 
Washington talks, 622 and fin., 625; 
attends meeting of Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, 622; talks with President, 622, 
625; responsibility of, for Dieppe raid, 
6 


39 

Moyne, Lord, 426, 688 

Mozhaisk, 194 

Muda River, 307 

Murmansk, 95, 97, 146, 160, 198, 210, 
322, 507, 586 and f.n., 587-8, 599, 647, 
650, 683, 700 

Murphy, Mr. Robert, 512 

Mussolini, Benito: Hitler’s warning to, 
50; contemplates an attack on Yugo- 
slavia, 50; meetings with Hitler, 54, 
695, 699, 708; letters to Hitler, 76-7; 
Hitler explains views to, 86-8; con- 
sulted on German air force in Mediter- 
ranean, 235; pessimistic views of, on 
Libyan offensive, 443; Hitler discusses 
Malta operation with, 444-5, 605, 607; 
meeting with Rommel, 444; Hitler 
writes to, on Middle East opportunity, 
606-7; asks for air reinforcements 
against Malta, 606; plans triumphant 
entry into Cairo, 607, 614 

Myitkyina, 477 


Nagano, Admiral, 254-5 

Naiden, Colonel E. L., 673 

Namsos, 205-6, 276 

Naples, 232, 234-5 

Narvik, 61, 204, 500, 648 

National Guard. See under U.S. Army 

Navy. See under Royal Navy, German 
Navy, U.S. Navy, etc. 

Nazi-Soviet Pacts (1939), 49-50, 57-8, 
60, 14-75 80, 85-6, 96 

Nedié, General, 520, 699 

Nelson, Mr. Donald, 391, 394, 399, 424; 
558 

Nelson, H.M.S., 271-2, 330, 502-3, 657 
fin. 

Neptune, H.M.S., 507 fin. 

Netherlands. See under Holland 

New Caledonia, 379, 470-1, 475-6, 492, 
494; 497s 573: 670 

New Guinea, 295-6, 301, 375, 381, 469, 
492, 494 f.n-, 707 

New Hebrides, 485 

New Zealand. See also Anzac Area: 
forces of, in Middle East, 164, 223, 
227-8, 238, 472, 492-3, 550, 606 fin., 
609, 611 f.n., 614, 703; representation in 
Imperial War Cabinet, 224; Fraser, 
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Prime Minister of, 227, 695; air cover 
for forces of, 227, 229-30; forces 
of, in Operation ‘Crusader’, 238, 240- 
2; naval forces of, in Far East, 
268; definition of Anzac area, 269- 
70; Duff Cooper plans to visit, 285; 
Dominions Office representation in, 
285; protection of communications to, 
347, 470, 670; security of, 348, 373, 
475, 672; U.S. command approaches 
to, 371, 379; place in new command 
areas, 371, 375, 377-8, 382 ; representa- 
tion of, in Far East councils, 372-4, 
378, 434-7; no representation for, in 
Washington, 373-4, 435-7; views on 
conduct of war against Japan, 373, 
408, 434-5, 665; representative of, on 
Far Eastern Council (London), 374, 
435-7; excluded from ABDA area, 
375, 377-8; fear of direct attack on, 
by Japan, 377-9, 408, 434; 437; 474; 492 ; 
naval forces of, in Tasman and 
Seas, 378; America accepts papoie 
bility for Anzac area, 379, 382, 
472-3, 476; America takes over defence 
of Fiji from, 379; in American sphere 
of interest, 382, 435, 471-2, 494-5; 
signs United Nations Declaration, 400; 
represented at Singapore Conference, 
413; represented on Pacific War 
Council (Washington), 435-7; link 
with Combined Chiefs of Staff, 496-7, 
473; New Zealand division in Syria, 
460 ; Japan plans attack on communica- 
tions of, 470; to be consulted on new 
areas of responsibility, 471, 473; U.S. 
talk of abandoning, 472 f.n.; in South 
Pacific area, 474; integral part of 
British Commonwealth, 474; Churchill 
reaffirms British interest in, 474-5; 
reinforcements for, 474-5, 495; no 
immediate threat to, 475; U.S. troops 
for, 492-3, 497, 550; new build-up of 
forces in, 495; ‘Helpful and generous’ 
attitude of, praised by Churchill, 497; 
favours Pacific strategy, 631; endorses 
Middle East Command arrangements, 
653 

Newcastle, 699, 701 

Newfoundland, 106, 111, 125, 312, 503, 
506, 670 

Nicaragua, 400 

Nickel. See under Metals 

Nicobar Islands, 295-6, 481 

Nikolaiev, 193, 698 

Nikopol, 103, 193 

Nile River, 326, 422 

Nimitz, Admiral C. W., 474, 498 


50 


Nomura, Admiral, 131, 135-7, 251, 255; 


261, 263, 265-6, 298 


Normandy, 338, 644 
North Africa: Italian defeats in, 4; 


possible American move into, 16-7; 
possible Allied moves in, 63, 157, 177, 
180, 326-9, 334, 337, 353-6, 360-5; 
supply route from Italy to, 171, 180, 
232-4, 236, 240, 244, 444, 528, 606, 611, 
664; effect of Operation ‘Crusader’ in, 
229, 356, 403; reinforcements for 
Rommel in, 232, 234, 236, 327-8, 442- 
3s 445, 450-1, 459, 664; bombardment 
of convoy ports in, 233; Axis position 
in, threatened, 233-4, 236, 326-8; 
Rommel returns to, 237; British 
Operation ‘Acrobat’ planned for, 326, 
329, 361, 407, 439; Allied pressure on 
Vichy authorities in, 326-9, 341, 343, 
345, 353-0; suggested Anglo—U.S. 
expedition to (Operation ‘Gymnast’), 
327-9, 334, 341, 343, 345, 352-7, 360- 
5» 497, 542, 554, 563-5, 618, 622-3, 
625-8, 630-4, 671; suggested that 
French North Africa should join the 
Allies, 327-9, 341, 353, 356, 361; 
Vichy may rouse, against Allies, 328-9, 
565; strategic consequences of North 
African campaign, 337-8, 637; Free 
French Committee raises forces in, 337; 
German losses in, 338; classified as 
‘subsidiary theatre’ by U.S. Army, 

352, 360-1; German threat to, 353-5; 


361-2, 407, 444; possible leader in, 
354, 361; planning started for opera- 


tions in, 354, 3575 361-5, 472, 504; 
564-5, 628, 633, 684-5; American 
doubts about Operation ‘Gymnast’, 

360-2, 631-4; hazards of Operation 
‘Gymnast’, 361-2; Weygand, Delegate 
General in, 361, 697; possible ‘invita- 
tion’ to Allies to enter, 361, 407, 518-9; : 
forces required for Operation ‘Gym- 
nast’, 362-3, 628, 633, 684-5; bases in, 
for attack across the Mediterranean, 
362, 584; supplies for French in, 362, 
564; shipping for operations against, 
363-5, 565; timing of Operation 
‘Gymnast’, 363-5, 472, 565, 684; 
Allied weakness 3 In, 443; postponement 
of Operation ‘Gymnast’, 472, 5053 
effect of Madagascar on operations in, 
490-1; effect of ‘Gymnast’ on build-up 
of Eastern Fleet, 504; leakage in 
blockade through, 511; U.S. observers 
in, 512; S.O.E.’s task in, 518; Tactical 
Air Force in, 533; air-cover for landings 
in, 542, 684; German air strength in, 
6o1; events in, debated in both Houses 
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of Parliament, 609; Roosevelt suggests 
sending U.S. troops to, 622; Operation 
‘Gymnast’ revived, 627-8, 630-8; delay 
in European landings caused by 
Operation’ ‘Torch’, 628-9, 631-8, 663, 
685; acute Allied controversy on 
‘Torch’ versus ‘Sledgehammer’, 631-5, 
649; President declares priority for 
‘Torch’, 634, 637, 659, 709; new pro- 
posals ‘for Operation ‘Torch’ (ex- 
‘Gymnast’), 635-8, 649; Eisenhower 
appointed Supreme Commander for, 
636, 685; planning for Operation 
‘Torch’, 637-8, 650, 659-60, 684-5; 
Operation ‘Jupiter’ used as cover for 
‘Torch’, 650; possible effect in, of 
Middle Eastern victories, 653; Stalin’s 
views on Operation “Torch’, 659-62; 
effect of ‘Torch’ on Arctic convoys, 661 

North Cape, 507 

North Carolina, U.S.S., 503 

North Sea, 404, 481, 501 

Northern Ireland: U.S. troops for, 327, 
344, 354, 356-7, 363-5, 705; British 
troops from, to move overseas, 356; 
United Nations Declaration signed on 
behalf of, 400 

Norway : signs declaration of war aims, 
1; contribution to war effort of, 1; 
German invasion of, 24, 276, 428, 617, 
646, 648; Soviet threat to German 
troops in, 61; Hitler fears Allied land- 
ings in, 72, 500, 506, 650; Stalin 
suggests use of forces of, in Far North, 
96-7, 322; naval operations off north 
coast of, 97, 198; possible Allied land- 
ings in (Operation ‘Jupiter’), 157, 203, 
322, 334-5, 338, 352, 500, 554, 584-5, 
598-9, 618, 620, 623-4, 626-8, 630, 643, 
646-50, 662; coal concession of, in 
Spitzbergen, 198; German forces in, 
204-5, 338, 645-7, 696; shipping of, in 
Swedish ports, 204, 206; classified as 
‘subsidiary theatre’ by U.S. Army, 
352; signs United Nations Declaration, 
400; Tirpitz in waters of, g81, 500, 706; 
German fleet retained in waters round, 
500-1, 650; Allied raids on, 515-6, 554; 
Operation ‘Jupiter’ used as cover for 
‘Torch’, 650; raids on islands off coast 
of, 705 

Nova Scotia, 506 

Novgorod, 699 

Novikov, 700 

Nuremburg, 53, 75 

Nye, Lieut.-General, Sir Archibald, 322, 
453-4 $51, 537, 5845 707 
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O.K.H. See under German Army 

Oahu Island, 298-300 

Odessa, 96, 108, 193, 707 

Oil: German supplies from Rumania, 


6, 25, 50, 57-61, 66, 153, 512, 529, 6073 
British supplies from and for Middle 


East, 6, 126, 175, 342, 446, 455, 484, 
487, "566, 654-5; British difficulties in 
importing, 9, 15; Japanese shortages 
of, 18, 246-7, 254-5, 258, 262, 293-4; 
German shortages of, 21-2, 24-6, 34, 
103, 500, 505, 512-3; bomber attacks 
on German supplies, 32-4; German 
imports from Baltic States, 60; German 
supplies from Russia, 74, 103-4; 
German threat to Russian, 102-4, 
195-6, 208-9, 215-6, 346, 444, 447, 
455, 571, 600, 670; German threat to 
Allies supplies, 173, 175-85, 342, 422, 
446-8, 455, 566, 614, 625, 654-5; protec- 
tion of Persian supplies, 185-7, 422, 
446-8, 482, 484, 487, 509; shortage of, 
for Italian Navy, 232, 505, 605; 
shortage of, for Rommel’s offensive, 
232, 236, 240; supplies of, from Burma, 
284, 447, 477; Japan controls supplies 
from Dutch East Indies, 342; protection 
of Caucasian supplies, 346; supply 
requirements of Ministry of Petroleum, 
389; probable loss of Far Eastern, 447; 
threat to Iraqi oilfields, 447-8; Japanese 
threat to Allied supplies, 477, 509; 
U.S. supplies to Vichy Government, 
511; Algerian, for Axis forces, 512; 
method of pumping, under Channel 
(Pluto), 516 

Oise River, 679 

Oka, 99 

Operation 25. See under Yugoslavia 

Opochka, 92-3 

Oran, 327, 512 

Orel, 194, 707 

Oslo, 205, 700 

Ostersund, 205 

Ottawa Agreement, 121 


P.W.E. See under Political Warfare Ex- 
ecutive 

Pacific Theatre. See also ABDA Command 
and Anzac Area, 251, 434; no 
effective British force in, 19, 22; 
Japanese sea-communications in, 19—- 
20; U.S. Fleet in, 19-20, 114, 134, 256, 
268-70, 274, 283, 291, 296, 330-2, 334, 
379; Japanese threat in, 87, 263, 329— 
30, 485; U.S. planning for, 128, 269, 
566; Japanese aspirations in, 131, 134- 
6, 263; possible settlement in, 247, 258, 
262, 265; Allied naval strength in, 268, 
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329-32, 381; Allied dangers and 
difficulties in, 269-70, 273, 329-30, 
345, 355, 380, 409; definition of Pacific 
area, 269; Free French forces in, 286; 
U.S. naval forces warned of possible 
Japanese aggression, 291, 703; Euro- 
pean war limits Allied war effort in, 
294; Pearl Harbor attack destroys 
basis of Allied strategy in, 317, 329, 
423, 704; no major transfer of forces to, 
317; growing American pre-occupation 
with, 319, 333, 349, 356-7, 360, 370, 
493, 542, 563, 626 f.n., 659; Allied 
European potential weakened by war 
in, 319; Churchill’s strategic plans for, 
329-35, 356; Japan’s naval superiority 
in, 329, 3453 new Allied naval build-up 
IN, 330-5, 344-5, 381, 403, 468, 476, 
484, 492; Allied convoy escorts in, 333, 
703; defence of U.S. Pacific seaboard, 
333, 356; essential Allied bases in, 342, 
355» 359, 380-1, 409, 467-8; mainten- 
ance of communications in, 355, 358, 
380, 505, 676; tendency to reinforce at 
the expense of Europe, 360, 365, 542, 
563, 631 ; shipping allocations in, 364-5, 
553, 685; control of, from Washington, 
369, 435; Supreme Commander in, 
370-1, 376, 435; separate naval com- 
mand in, 370-1, 378; naval gap in 
ABDA Command area in, 378-9; in 
U.S. sphere of interest, 382, 472-3, 
475-6, 502; Free French control terri- 
tory in, 400; Australians press for 
combined fleet in, go9, 468; Australian 
fears for, 410, 467-8; British-U.S. naval 
co-operation in, 423, 484-5; Wavell 
Appreciation of situation in South West, 
464; Australians wish their forces to 
serve in, 467-8; strategic inter-relation- 
ship with Indian Ocean, 471, 475, 
484-6, 492, 497; 5025 dangers to, dis- 
Cc in Washington, 472 f.n.; comes 
under Pacific War Council (Washing- 
ton), 473; Australasia included in, 474; 
no joint Allied base for Pacific and 
Indian Ocean fleets, 475; U.S. limit 
deployment of forces in South West, 
485; Japanese threat in South West, 
grows, 492-4, 753; Battle of Midway 
Island proves turning-point in, 496-7, 
505, 664; Americans take the offensive 
in, 498, 573; Tirpitz prevents Allied 
naval moves to, 500; shipping losses in, 
506, 553, 692, 694; U.S. air forces in, 
566, 573, 685; possible transfer of main 
strategic effort to, 631, 633, 696-7; 
withdrawal of naval forces from, for 
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Operation ‘Torch’, 632; strength of 
U.S. garrisons in, 677, 679, 685; 
MacArthur becomes Commander-in- 
Chief, South West, 707 

Pacific War Council (London), 374, 382, 
434-7, 487-8, 472-4, 665, 706 

Pacific War Council (Washington), 434—- 
7, 472-3, 665, 707 

Page, Sir Earle, 408-9, 418, 474, 483, 702; 

Paget, General Sir Bernard, 212-3, 
215, 568-9, 571-3, 580, 619-20, 623-4, 
629-30, 703 

Pahang, 278 

Palau, 301 

Palermo, 696, 699, 702 

Palembang, 466, 706 

Palestine. See also Levant Front, 43-4, 63, 
68, 163, 165, 169, 172, 219, 233, 235, 
332, 366, 613, 652, 7or 

Palmyra, 670 

Panama, Republic of, 400 

Panama Canal, 127, 347, 670 

Paris, 527 

Parramatta, H.M.A.S., 703 

Pas de Calais, 94-5, 570-2, 595, 623, 625— 
6, 658 

Patani, 303-5 

Pearl Harbor: Japanese attack on, 124, 
249-50, 298-301, 303 fin., 310, 315, 
319, 321, 349, 388, 390-1, 393, 403, 
406, 482, 485-6, 546, 551, 704; L 
Fleet at, 268; only fleet base in Pacific, 
269, 299; Admiral Kimmel commands 
at, 269; Japan plans attack on, 296-7; 
partial failure of Japanese attack on, 
299; Churchill hears news of attack 
on, 315 

Pedestal Convoy, 657, f.n., 687, 709 

Peirse, Air Marshal, Sir R., 482, 487, 525 

Penang, 307, 412 

Pennsylvania, U.S.S., 299 

Perak River, 132, 413-4 

Percival, Lieut. General A. E.; G.O.C.- 
in-C., Malaya, 278, 415; estimates 
forces required for defence of Malaya, 
278-80, 415, 420; informed too late 
for Operation ‘Matador’, 304; orders 
alternative defence plan to _ pro- 
ceed, 304, 413-4; gives permission for 
general withdrawal, 306, 413-4; con- 
fers with Wavell, 415; orders battle 
for Johore, 415; orders withdrawal to 
Singapore Island, 418; assesses reasons 
for Japanese successes, 41g and /ff.n., 
420; efforts made by, to improve Far 
Eastern defences, 420 

Perekop Isthmus, 195, 702 

Perlis, 278, 307 
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Persia. See also British Army—PAIC 
Command: oil supplies from, 6, 126, 
175, 342, 422, 448, 455, 482, 566, 614, 
654-5; naval control of Persian Gulf, 
6, 341; Russian expansion threat to, 
62-3, 66; possible German-Japanese 
link-up in, 132, 486, 577-8; route for 
supplies to Russia through, 156-7, 
160-1, 185-91, 207-8, 234-5, 448, 455; 
587 and f.n., 589-91, 682; Allied opera- 
tions in, 163, 175, 186, 188-91, 342, 
590, 699-700; possible German threat 
to, 173-5, 185, 318, 326, 332, 347; 422; 
446-8, 566, 590, 614, 625, 654-5, 671; 
German community in, 185-8, 190-1; 
joint Anglo-Russian Note to, 185-8, 
698; special Cabinet Committee to 
consider, 187; Government changes in, 
188, 700; development of supply route 
through, 189-90, 589-91; Anglo-Rus- 
sian Alliance with, 190-1; abdication 
of Shah of, 190-1, 700; Stalin suggests 
move of troops from, 201-2, 214; 
Indian forces in, 208, 210, 215, 318; 
P.M. suggests Allies take over garrison- 
ing of, 208-9; Red Army in north of, 
209; Wavell Commander-in-Chief of, 
212, 318; R.A.F. to defend Caucasus 
from, 216; air forces in, 228; command 
of, transferred to Middle East, 318, 
446, 706; threat to communications in 
Gulf of, 341, 347, ¢82, 670; reinforce- 
ments for, diverted to Far East, 366, 
448; strength of forces required to hold, 
448, 655; P.A.I.C. Command formed 
for, 449, 461, 652-4, 709; bombing 
threat to, 455; included in British 
sphere of influence, 472, 590; Americans 
take over Trans-Persian railway, 590-1, 
655; to take precedence over Middle 
East, 654-5; Wavell confers with 
Novikov in, 700 

Perth, H.M.A.S., 469 

Pétain, Marshal, 353, 361, 364, 5117, 519, 
703 

Peter, King of Yugoslavia, 520 

Petsamo, 61, 95, 204, 322, 596, 598, 630-1, 
648, 683, 697 

Philippines, 262; defence plans for, 127- 
8, 257, 267; possible attack on, 133, 
291, 295; threatens line of Japanese 
communications, 246; Japan to respect 
neutrality of, 250; British representa- 
tion in, 285; "Japanese attack on, 299— 
301, 317, 333, 355-6, 380, 464, 704-5; 
undertrained army of, 300; fall of, 
300-1, 366-7, 381, 470, 481; necessity 
of holding, 348, 355, 359, 380, 672; 
reinforcements for, 366-7; included in 
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ABDA Area, 370; Commander-in- 
Chief of, placed under Wavell’s com- 
mand, 371; 380; U.S. command Pacific 
approaches to, 371; Allied line of 
advance on Japan through, 381; 
MacArthur leaves, 473-4; protection 
of air-routes to, 670 

Phillips, Admiral Sir Tom: late Vice- 
Chief of Naval Staff, 273; naval 
Commander-in-Chief designate to Far 
East, 273, 703; in H.M.S. Prince of 
Wales, 273, 308; talks with Admiral 
Hart, 273-4, 308; agrees to move of 
Far Eastern Fleet from Singapore, 274, 
308, 316; decides to raid Japanese 
shipping, 308-9, 316; unaware of 
strength of Japanese air forces, 308-9; 
warned of deterioration of situation, 
309; Japanese air force attacks ships 
of, 309-10; lost in H.M.S. Prince of 
Wales, 310, 317 

‘Pilgrim’ Operation, 8, 94, 128, 271, 280, 
329, 340-1, 343, 353-4, 364, 490, 515 
and f.n., 687 

Piraeus, 7or 

Placentia Bay, 111, 125, 127, 132, 256, 
279, 35! 

Plate River, 469 

Platt, Lieut.-General Sir William, 497 and 
fin. 


Plymouth, 7 

Poland : signs declaration of war aims, 1; 
contribution to war effort of, 1; 
invasion of, 24, 53; oilfields captured 
in, 24; logistic problems of under- 
ground army in, 45; Russo-German 
interest in, 57; German troop move- 
ments into, 58, 80; Russian troop 
movements into, 82, 320; Russian 
attack on, 97, 320; forces of, in Middle 
East, 223, 239, 242; problems of post- 
war frontiers of, 320, 324; signs United 
Nations Declaration, 400; resistance 
movement in, 518; evacuation of forces 
of, from Russia, 590; British interest in 
future of, 593; signs treaty with Russia, 
697; Anders commands forces of, in 
Russia, 697; Lend-Lease extended to, 
6 
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Political Warfare Executive, 517 

Port Darwin, 274, 308, 356, 367, 370, 
375» 454, 469, 482, 492-4, 706 

Port Lyautey, 363 

Port Moresby, 417, 492-4 

Port Said, 165, 612 

Port Sudan, 165-6 

Port Suez, 165-6 
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Portal, Air Chief Marshal Sir C., 689; 
writes memoranda on target policy, 
33-4, 36-7 ; views on irregular warfare, 
47; views on possible aid to Russia, 84 ; 
questions Middle East air returns, 
228-30; sends more pilots to Middle 
East, 228-9; supports Tedder, 230; 
reviews air strength in Far East, 279— 
80; accompanies P.M. to Washington, 
318-9, 339; views on unified com- 
mand, 369; duties of, in Chiefs of Staff 
Committee, 427-8; attends meeting of 
Pacific War Council (London), 437; 
Auchinleck suggests visit to Middle 
East by, 452; views on possible invasion 
of Australia, 496; orders ‘Circus’ 
Operation, 525; suggests Singleton 
Inquiry into Bomber Offensive, 526; 
views on heavy-bomber allocation, 
528-9; views on inter-service air co- 
operation, 530-3, 535-8; unconvinced 
of gravity of maritime war, 5373 
claims that R.A.F. contains 50 per cent 
of Luftwaffe, 543; signs Arnold—Portal 
Agreement on aircraft allocation, 556— 
7; doubtful of value of U.S. air forces, 
5573; views on planning for return to the 
Continent, 570-1, 576, 578, 618, 621, 
633; explains difficulties of reinforcing 
Middle East, 608; views on Operation 
‘Gymnast’, 635; views on Operation 
‘Jupiter’, 647-8 

Portsmouth, 490, 568 

Portugal, 490; possible reaction to Opera- 
tion ‘Pilgrim’ in, 8, 340; possible 
Government move to the Azores, 128, 
340; German threat to, 128, 340-1, 
353, 675; classified as ‘subsidiary 
theatre’ by U.S. Army, 352; fall of 
Portuguese Timor, 469; possible Allied 
operations in, 628, 649 f.n.; U.S. Note 
to, 695 

Pound, Admiral Sir Dudley, 496, 689; 
at Atlantic Meeting, 118; P.M. pro- 
poses Far Eastern Fleet to, 270-3; 
accompanies P.M. to Washington, 
318-9, 339; strategic reservations of, 
345; views of, on unified command, 
369; outlines naval commitments in 
Australian waters, 378-9; replies ia 
Australian criticism of naval dis 
tions, 409g; duties of, in Chiefs of Staff 
Committee, 427-8; attends meeting of 
Pacific War Council (London), 437; 
visits Washington, 455, 503 and /n., 
580; disapproves of suggested escort 
for Malta convoy, 455; views on 
British/U.S. naval co-operation, 485-7, 
502; writes of break-out of German 
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battleships, 507; announces new naval 
construction programme, 501-2; writes 
to Admiral King on Arctic convoys, 
508, claims maritime warfare the ‘vital’ 
issue, 536-7; views on Arctic convoys, 
588; explains difficulties of reinforcing 
Middle East, 608; suggested obstruction 
of Churchill by, 611; views on Opera- 
tion ‘Gymnast’, 626, 635; views on 
Operation ‘Jupiter’, 647-8 

Pownall, Lieut. General, Sir Henry, 367, 
497, 415, 703 

Prince of Wales, H.M.S., 111, 118, 272-3, 
306, 308-10, 316-7, 333, 356, 422, 
424, 463, 481, 501-2, 504, 704 

Prinz Eugen, 11, 500-1, 525, 695 

Pripet Marshes, 99, 101 

Production Executive, 424-5 

Propaganda, 47, 169, 346, 499, 517, 530, 


‘Puma’ Operation, 8, 94-5, 687 
Purvis, Mr. Arthur, 140-1, 149 
Puys, 641 


Quattara Depression, 606, 609 

Queen Elizabeth, Troopship, 551 

Queen Elizabeth, H.M.S., 244, 405, 409, 
442, 501, 612, 705 

Queen Mary, Troopship, 557 

Queensland, 492 

Quiberville, 647 


‘R’ Class Battleships, 268, 270, 272, 333, 
356, 481-2, 501, 504 

Rabat, 363 

Rabaul, 417, 469, 706 

Radar, 3, 535 and f.n., 542, 639 

Raeder, Admiral: opposes Hitler’s Rus- 
sian policy, 63, 73; presses for Mediter- 
ranean strategy, 63-4, 69, 73, 234 
337, 442-3, 445; outlines strategic 
function of Tirpitz, 500; reassures 
Hitler on possible Allied attacks, 500; 
reports to Hitler on problems of 
German Navy, 505-6, 650; orders 
attack on U.S. shipping, 506; estimates 
Allied invasion threat, 643 

Ramilles, H.M.S., 268, 270, 272, 333, 
490 f.n., 491 

Ramsay, Vice-Admiral B. H., 618-9 f.n., 
620 

Rangoon, 342, 348, 367, 377, 406, 410-12, 
465-6, 468-9, 475-8, 490, 534, 672 

Rapallo Agreement (1922), 82 

Raschid Ali, 5, 185, 188 

Red Air Force: German frontier viola- 
tions by, 82; losses of, in early days of 
the war, 92; possible operations by, in 
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Far North, 96; supplies for, in Cau- 
casus, 214; possible bombing of Japan 
by, 332; strength of, 336; R.A.F. 
relief for, in Far North, 683 

Red Army : reorganization of, 51; call-up 
of reserves for, 86; expected quick 
defeat of, go; Germany underestimates, 
go-2, 98104, 107, 196-7; Offficer- 
Corps of, purged, 91 ; Germans achieve 
tactical surprise against, 92-3, 96; 
losses of, 92-3, 100, 193, 201; réle of, 
in Far North, 96, 323; re-grouping of, 
99-104, 196; counter-attacks by, 105, 
108, 196-7, 217, 318, 320-2, 326, 343; 
Stalin reviews strength and strategy 
of, 107-9, 158, 322; no match for 
German Army, 108, 173, 194-5, 201; 
equipment of, 158, 202; double threat 
against, 201; Timoshenko senior com- 
mander in, 202, 320; sparse organiza- 
tion of, 202; question of British troops 
fighting with, 207-10, 218, 320, 583, 
592; resentment of, at lack of military 
aid, 209, 592, 661; in Caucasus and 
Northern Persia, 209-10, 214, 318; 
Japanese forces no match for, 253; 
Japanese forces held against, in Man- 
churia, 294; move of, from Far East, 
323; gain to, of German Army moves 
in 1942-3, 338; universal admiration 
for, 592 

Red Navy: acquires Baltic bases, 61, 91; 
possible operations by, in Far North, 
96; threat to main base of, 103; 
commands the Black Sea, 326; possible 
action of, against Japan, 332 

Red Sea, 6, 165, 347, 472, 482, 550, 670 

Renown, H.M.S. 271-2, 502, 504 

Repulse, H.M.S., 272-3, 306, 308-10, 
316-7, 333, 356, 422, 424, 463, 481, 
5OI—2, 504, 704 

Resistance Groups. See under Subversion 

Resolution, H.M.S., 268, 270, 272, 333 

Revenge, H.M.S., 268, 270, 272, 333 

Rhineland, 525, 695 

Ribbentrop, Joachim von, 18, 54, 59-60, 
64-5, 73-5 

Richelieu, French battleship, 353 

Riga, 696 

Rintelen, General Enno von, 607 

Ritchie, Lt. Gen. Neil : replaces Cunning- 
ham in command of 8th Army, 239, 
439, 442, 703; regroups his forces, 241- 
2; pursues Rommel, 242; postpones 
further offensive, 439-40, 707; under- 
rates Rommel, 439; warned by Auchin- 
leck: no second siege of Tobruk, 440; 


possible replacement of, 442, 461; 
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forces of, oppose Rommel’s May offen- 
sive, 601-5; orders withdrawal in 
Western Desert, 602; plans of, for 
defence of Tobruk, 603-5; Churchill 
cables to, 603; failure of, to hold 
Tobruk, 604-5; Auchinleck takes over 
command from, 608-9, 612 

Roberts, Major General, J. H., 639 

Rodney, H.M.S., 271-2, 9330, 501-3, 
657 f.n. 

Rome, 232-4, 240, 444, 605, 607, 611, 614 

Rommel, General, 182; commanding 
Afrika Korps, 5, 171; strategic plans of, 
171, 173, 179, 231, 233, 235, 442; 
reinforcement of, 178-9, 181, 232, 234, 
236, 442-3, 446, 664; Defence Commit- 
tee expect attack by, in Western Desert, 
179; supply problems of, 179-80, 
231-3, 442-3; halted by Operation 
‘Battleaxe’, 180; plans attack on 
Tobruk, 231, 233, 236-8, 444-5, 603; 
delay in offensive plans of, 233-4, 236; 
asks for Italian help in attack on To- 
bruk, 233; requests transfer of U-boats 
to Mediterranean, 233-4, 236; assesses 
British moves in Western Desert, 235, 
445; in Rome when ‘Crusader’ begins, 
237; forces of, in Operation ‘Crusader’, 
237-43, 422, 439; launches counter- 
attack, 239-40, 422, 439-40, 443, 461, 
505, 601-9, 611-15, 622, 628, 664, 706; 
threat to communications of, 240; 
withdrawal of forces of, 240-3, 366, 
403, 409, 439, 441, 447, 704-5; retakes 
Benghazi, 439; underrated by British 
Command, in Middle East, 439; meets 
Mussolini, 444; Allied need to defeat, 
447, 614, 653-4, 656; Auchinleck’s 
opinion of, 461; May offensive of, 
6or-9, 611, 664, 708; leads assault on 
Tobruk, 604, 606, 709; promoted Field 
Marshal, 606; plans for new attack on 
8th Army, 606-7; complains of Italian 
supply system, 611; forces of, brought 
to a halt, 614-5, 709 

Roosevelt, President F. D., 457, 575; 
Stimson gives views on Russo-German 
war to, 90; Hopkins personal repre- 
sentative of, 106, 145, 567, 697; 
meeting with Churchill arranged, 106, 
111-3, 117-8; sends Hopkins to see 
Stalin, 106, 697; Churchill appeals for 
aid to, 111-2, 114; evolves Lend- 
Lease Act, 112-4, 7or; speaks of 
U.S.A. as ‘Arsenal of Democracy’, 
112-3; ‘Four Freedoms’ speech of, to 
Congress, 112, 116, 118, 120; hesita- 
tions and difficulties of, 113-7, 119, 
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124, 129, 145-6; authorizes U.S. troop 
movement to Iceland, 1153 Churchill 
suggests U.S. support for Meeting of 
Allies, to, 116-8, 120; authorizes 
partial U.S. convoy protection, 117, 
125, 700; wishes to make statement of 
war aims (Atlantic Charter), 118-24, 
400; at the Atlantic Meeting, 118-24, 
133-9, 145-6, 251, 698; Dr. Salazar 
writes to, 128, 695; anxious to continue 
Japanese negotiations, 131, 134-5, 
137, 245, 251, 255, 257-8, 260; 
discusses Joint Warning to Japan, 133- 
7, 251, 256, 279; P.M. suggests joint 
British-U.S. supply conference to, 141, 
148-9; asks for industrial ‘Victory 
Programme’, 142-3, 148; enthusiasm 
of, for foreign aid programme, 145-6, 
700; ultimate authority for allocating 
U.S. supplies, 149-50, 394, 398, 561; 
consulted by P.M. on Finnish question, 
213; correspondence of, with P.M., 

217, 223, 385, 578, 663-5; meeting with 
Prince Konoye suggested, 251-6, 699; 
meeting with Tojo suggested, 256; 

Churchill again presses for Joint 
Warning to Japan, 256-7, 292-3, 298 ; 

begins final Japanese negotiations, 
261, 263-6, 291, 297-8; views on 
Japanese Plan B., 263; communicates 
Modus Vivendi and Plan B. to Churchill, 
263-4; endorses Far Eastern Non- 
Aggression Pact suggestion, 265; uts-d- 
vis proposed Commissioner-General, 
Far East, 289; goes on holiday after 
collapse of Modts Vivendi, 291-3; 
interviews with Halifax, 293, 301; 
takes last steps to negotiate and/or 
warn Japan, 293, 297-8; possible 
message from, to the Emperor of 
Japan, 293, 298, 704; informs Churchill 
of Pearl Harbor attack, 315; Churchill 
proposes Washington meeting with, 
315-6; in conference at Washington, 
353-6, 360, 365-6, 622; anxious for 
U.S. forces to be quickly engaged, 354, 
563-4, 576, 622-3; outlines strategic 
concepts, 354-7, 360, 659; favours 
North African strategy, 354, 365, 407, 
564, 623, 635-7; authorizes U.S. trans- 
ports to carry British troops, 366, 405; 
agrees to possible diversion of U.S. 
forces to Singapore, 366-7; favours 
unified command in Far East, 368-9; 
presses for Wavell as Supreme Com- 
mander, 370; Wavell responsible to, 
through Combined Chiefs of Staff, 371 ; 
Commander-in-Chief of all U.S. forces, 
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371; link with Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, 372, 384-5, 473; approves 
machinery for Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, 372-3; persuades Dutch P.M. 
not to visit Washington, 373-4; informs 
Chiang Kai-shek of ABDA arrange- 
ments, 376, 410; overestimates war 
potential of China, 376, 471; appoints 
personal representative with Chiang 
Kai-shek, 377, 478; control of general 
strategy by, 384-6, 434; periodic con- 
ferences of, with P.M., 385 ; message of, 
to Congress: new production targets, 
391-3; economic talks of, with Beaver- 
brook, 391-2; Dill has access to, 395; 
Combined Chiefs of Staff report to, on 
allocation arrangements, 397-8; dis- 
cusses allocation control with Marshall, 
398 ; discusses supply organization with 
P.M. and Beaverbrook, 398; embar- 
rassed by Australian/U.K. controversy, 
408, 499 and fin., 666; suggests Far 
Eastern Conference to Stalin, gir f.n., 
413 f.n.; suggests Singapore Confer- 
ence, g13 and fin.; link with Far 
Eastern Council, through Churchill, 
435-6; becomes Chairman of Pacific 
War Council (Washington), 436-7, 
472; lends U.S.S. Wasp to U.K., 454; 
presses for Australian troops to go to 
Burma, 468; sends congratulations to 
Wavell, 471; suggests new areas of 
strategic responsibility in Far East, 
471, 707; suggests new areas of global 
strategic responsibility, 472-4, 502; 
appoints MacArthur Commander-in- 
Chief in Australia, 473-4; agrees to 
command arrangements in Burma, 
478; considers Japanese threat to 
Indian Ocean, 485, 487; informs Vichy 
of his views on Madagascar, 491; asked 
by P.M. to reinforce Anzac area, 
492-4 and fin., 550, 566; instructs 
MacArthur to refer requests for rein- 
forcement to Washington, 495 and fin. ; 
lends U.S. forces to Home Fleet, 502-3; 
informed of new British naval dis- 
positions, 503-4; P.M. discusses pro- 
vision of escort vessels with, 509; P.M. 
appeals to, to expedite move of U.S. air 
forces to U.K., 536, 707; P.M. asks for 
troopships, 550, 565-6, 573, 707; P.M. 
consults on conversion of merchant 
shipping, 554; orders U.S. crews to 
fly U.S. aircraft, 556; P.M. suggests 
‘single controlling body over Com- 
bined Boards’ to, 557-9; views on 
‘bridgehead’ landing, 568, 574, 618, 
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620; exchanges views with P.M. on 
return to Continent, 574-5, 578, 618, 
620-2 and f.n., 630-1, 647; interference 
of, in Indian affairs, 576, 666: views on 
supplies to Russia, 587; views on Arctic 
convoys, 588-9 ; approves U.S. take-over 
of Trans-Persian railway, 590; views on 
post-war frontiers, 59-2; invites Stalin 
to send Molotov to Washington, 592-4; 
discussions of, with Molotov, 595, 620, 
708; promises Stalin ‘second front in 
1942’, 595-7, 708; P.M. emphasizes 
difficulties of cross-Channel operations 
to, 496, 630; P.M. suggests Operation 
‘Jupiter’ to, 598, 647; breaks news of 
fall of Tobruk to P.M., 604; offers 
U.S. armoured forces for Middle East, 
607; discussions of, with Mountbatten, 
622 and fin., 625; suggests sending 
U.S. troops to North Africa, 622; 
re-opens ‘Gymnast’ discussions, 622-3, 
630-1, 634, 636, 666; private discussions 
of, with P.M. on “Tube Alloys’, 624-5; 
discussions of, with P.M. on future 
operations, 626-7, 636; King and 
Marshall suggest Pacific strategy to, 
631, 633; sends emissaries to London, 
632, 634, 709; gives priority to Opera- 
tion “Torch’ (ex—‘Gymnast’), 634, 636- 
7, 659, 666, 709; sends Harriman to 
Moscow with P.M., 657; P.M. reports 
to, on talks with Stalin, 659, 662; 
Stalin suggests meeting with, 662; 
Churchill’s personal admiration for, 
666; asks Congress to recognize State 
of National Emergency, 697 ; takes steps 
against Axis warships, 700 ; urges repeal 
of Neutrality Act, 701-2; asks Congress 
for additional military funds, 703 


204, 322; U.S. aircraft for, 111, 129—- 


30, 150, 344, 390-3, 456, 531; U.S. 
measures to aid, 115; shortfall of U.S. 
aircraft for, 152-3, 344, 392-3, 53/, 
555-7; U.S. supply requirements of, 
155, 160, 392-3; difficulties of, in 
Middle East, 166—8, 176; operates from 
Malta, 172, 176, 232; Army-Air co- 
operation in Middle East, 177, 184; 
possible move of, to Turkey, 184, 228, 
321, 342, 456-8; possible attack by, in 
Persia, 186-7, 216; possible move of, 
to South Russian front, 208-10, 214— 
6, 318, 320-2, 404, 584, 631, 656, 662; 
Desert Air Force formed in Middle 
East, 220, 228; Air Headquarters, 
Levant, formed in Jerusalem, 220; 
Army-Air co-operation, 220-3, 527-33; 
attacks Axis convoys in Mediterranean, 
232; weaknesses of, in Far East, 274- 
80, 303, 309, 415-6, 420, 422; réle of, 
in Far East, 275-6, 278, 303, 312, 420; 
hampered by weather at outbreak of 
Far Eastern war, 302-4; losses of, in 
Far East, 305-7, 411; naval support 
for, in Far East, 308-9; reinforcement 
for, in Malaya, 317-8, 366, 404-6; 
suggested attack by, on Japanese com- 
munications, 330; seaborne aircraft to 
take precedence over bomber offensive, 
331-2; strength of, 336; need to rein- 
force in Middle East, 342, 406, 445-6, 
455-6, 531; forces of, required in North 
Africa, 362-3; Wavell Supreme Com- 
mander of, in A.B.D.A. Area, 370, 
376, 380; reinforcements of, sent to 
Far East, 406-8 465-6, 478, 531; 
withdrawal of, from Singapore, 478; 
part in inter-service collaboration 


Roros, 205 
Rosenberg, Herr, 703 
Rostov, 101-2, 195-6, 207, 209-10, 320, 


arrangements, 428; ready to take the 
offensive in Middle East, 452; need 
for reinforcements for, in Burma, 465- 


3415 599: 703, 709 
Rouen, 524 


‘Round-up’ Operation. See under Europe 
Royal Air Force: strength of, in Middle 
East, 5, 164, 166, 176, 178, 220, 342, 
449, 451, 453, 614; in Battle of the 
Atlantic, 13, 505-6, 523, 539-40 ; favours 
use of bombers in independent strategic 
réle, 32, 530, 542; primary réle to be 
played by, 40, 635; réle, in support of 
general uprising, 43; German fears of 
intervention by, in Baltic, 66; effort of, 
over Belgium and France, 84, 525; 
sends squadrons to Murmansk, 95, 97, 
146, 198, 210, 568, 598-600, 682; 
possible réle of, in Far North, 96—7, 


6, 480; praised by Wavell, 470; shortage 
of, in India Command, 476, 487-8, 493; 
réle of, in defence of Ceylon, 482-3; 
attacks battleship Tirpitz, 500 and fn. ; 
controversy with Navy on long-range 
aircraft, 509, 533-6, 539-40 ; part played 
by, in blockade, 510; suggested new 
organization for Army-Air co-opera- 
tion, 530, 532-3; Army-Air co-operation 
exercises held, 430-7; aircraft for, 
diverted to Russia, 531; Joint British- 
U.S. command for, in invasion of the 
Continent, 532-3; Chiefs of Staff dis- 
cussion on ‘Employment of R.A.F.’, 


536-7; Oppose naval views on danger 
in maritime warfare, 542; manpower 
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requirements of, 546-8; reinforcement 
to, by U.S. air forces, 556-7; air 
resources ‘stretched to the limit’, 565; 
support available for Continental land- 
ings, 567, 570, 576, 578, 623, 661, 675, 
678-81, 683; growth of Allied air 
power, 610, 661, 684; lack of, to defend 
Middle Eastern Northern Frontier, 
614, 655; part of, in Dieppe raid, 638-9, 
641-2; Hitler’s fears of, 644; lack of 
air support for ‘Jupiter’, 647-8; train- 
ing of, for Continental operations, 676, 


3 
Royal Air Force—Army Co-operation 
Command, 98, 220-3, 476, 527-33 
Royal Air Force—Bomber Command: 
bombing of battleships in Brest, 11, 
33, 340, 523-5, 534, 695, 697, 705; 
American aid in strategic bombing, 
17, 328, 524; strategic air offensive as 
major policy, 27-38, 41-2, 45-6, 127, 
143, 153, 328, 331-2, 334, 336, 343, 
346-7, 359, 421, 453: 499, 519, 521, 
523-44, 506-7, 570-1, 580, 583, 635, 659, 

, 695-710; P.M.’s views on bomber 
offensive, 27, 37-8, 523; strength of, 
27-31, 336, 523-4, 535-7, 539; Target 
Force E of, 28, 30-1, 36, 155, 524, 5553 
types of bomber in, 27, 29-31, 488, 524, 
527, 529; bomb-lift of, 28, 34-6, 524; 
change in organization of, 28; losses of, 
in Battle of France, 29, 32; wastage 
figures of, 29; inadequate production 
of bombers for, 29-31, 524; Ministry 
of Aircraft Production programme for, 
30-1, 37; target policy of, 32-8, 198, 
328, 331, 343, 346-7, 421, 523, 535, 5425 
in leaflet raids, 32; attacks on the 
Ruhr by, 32, 36, 525, 695; attacks on 
German oil by, 32-3, 529; attacks on 
U-boat bases by, 33, 506, 534-7, 539, 
543; difficulties of, in precision bomb- 
ING, 33, 35-7) 523, 525, 527, 542, 5443 
Trenchard memorandum on bombing 
policy, 33; Portal memoranda on 
bombing policy, 33-4, 36-7; attack on 
German transport system by, 34-5; 
‘Policy of emasculation’, 36-7, 659; 
‘Thousand bomber raids’, 37, 527-8, 
543, 622, 708; need of, to defeat 
Luftwaffe, 38; diversion of, for S.O.E. 
purposes, 45-8, 521-2; U.S. criticism 
of bomber offensive, 127, 129-930, 
143, 523; shortfall of U.S. bomber 
production for, 129-30, 152-3, 160, 
393, 539, 556-7; bombing as a ‘prelude 
to victory’ agreed, 153; U.S. supply 
requirements of, 155, 390-3; attacks of, 
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in the West, 198, 200, 696; seaborne 
aircraft given priority over bombers, 
331, 336; possible offensive by, against 
Tripoli, 453; losses of, over Germany, 
524; ordered to husband strength over 
winter, 1941, 524-5; offensive of, 
renewed in spring, 1942, 525-7; Harris 
takes command of, 525, 707; bomber 
offensive debated in House of Com- 
mons, 526; Strategic Air Offensive, 
Singleton review of, 526-7; overseas 
call on, 528-9; training of squadrons 
for Army co-operation, 530-1; part of, 
excluded from Tactical Air Force, 532; 
request for aircraft from, for Indian 
Ocean, 534, 536, 539; Coastal Com- 
mand reinforced from, 535 538-9, 541 

Trenchard and Harris write strategic 
bombing papers, 539; Churchill direc- 
tive on strength of, 539-40; allocation of 
aircraft to, 541; Lancaster squadrons 
in, 542; poor ppsults of strategic bomb- 
ing, 542-4, 571; to prepare outline 
plan for return to Continent, 568; to 
plan new offensive in the West, 572-3 


Royal Air Force—Coastal Command: 


transfer of bombers to, 29; Catalinas 
for, 130; Naval Co-operation Group in 
Far East, 220; convoy protection by, 
499, 505-6; failure of, to stop German 
battleships leaving Brest, 500-1; co- 
operation of, with Navy, 504, 506-7, 
511, 534-7, 542; need of, for long-range 
bombers, 507, 509, 534-6, 541-4; takes 
part in raid on Bremen, 527; transfer 
of Liberators from, to Middle East, 
529; Admiralty take over operational 
control of, 534 and f.n.; Admiralty 
press for overseas control of, 534; naval- 
air training for, 535 and f.n.; aircraft 
allocations to and from, 535, 537; 539; 
541; strength of, 537 


Royal Air Force—Desert Air Force: 


formation of, 220; collaboration of, 
with 8th Army, 220-3, 442, 531-2; 
strain on, of relief of Tobruk, 225; 
provides air cover for ‘Crusader’, 227-— 
30, 442, 531; strength of, controversy 
over, 228-30, 6or and f.n.; all priority 
for, 228; shortage of pilots for, 228-9; 
delay in operating from Benghazi, 459; 
lack of co-operation of, with armoured 
forces, 530; loss of forward bases for, 
604; attack of, on Rommel’s advancing 
forces, 609, 611, 613 


Royal Air Force—Fighter Command: 


strength of, 2, 528, 538, 540-1; radar 
equipment for night fighters, 3; drive 
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for fighter production, 29, 527; short- 
fall of U.S. aircraft for, 152-3; pro- 
posed use of, in North Africa, 362-3; 
ordered to husband strength over 
winter, 1941, 524; in ‘Circus’ Opera- 
tion, 525, 622, 682; Chiefs of Staff agree 
on strength of, 528; possible loan to, of 
Army Co-operation squadrons, 530-1 ; 
part of, excluded from Tactical Air 
Force, 532; aircraft for, diverted to 
Russia, 547; to prepare plan for return 
to the Continent, 568, 580; to plan new 
offensive in the West, 572, 622; takes 
part in Dieppe raid, 641; possible air 
cover by, for Operation ‘Jupiter’, 647- 
8; sweeps of, over Northern France, 


695-6 

Royal Air Force—Tactical Air Force, 
532-3 ; 

Royal Navy : control of Eastern Mediter- 
ranean by, 6, 171-3, 178, 232; in 
Battle of the Atlantic, 10-5, 22, 33, 
III, 114, 125, 173, 356, 499, 536, 5423 
no effective force of, in Pacific, 19, 22; 
primary réle to be played by, 40, 499, 
509, 523, 542; réle of, in Far North, 
96-8, 198, 204-5, 322, 598, 700 ; USS. 
cutters transferred to, 114; Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, threat to, 126, 171-2; 
U.S. supply requirements of, 150, 154; 
Stalin’s views on size of, 157-8; 
administrative difficulties of, in Middle 
East, 168; operating from Malta, 172, 
235; task of supplying Malta and 
Tobruk falls on, 172-3, 440, 442, 445-6, 
450-2, 454-5, 656-7; losses of, in 
Mediterranean, 172-3, 243-4, 406, 409, 
443, 445, 450, 501, 529, 657, 703-5; 
support of, for Army in Middle East, 
177, 442; carrier-borne air cover for, 
in Far North, 204-5, 697; Naval-Air 
Co-operation Group formed in Middle 
East, 220; Naval-Air co-operation, 220— 
1, 504, 500-7, 511, 530-1, 533-40 ; strain 
on, of relief of Tobruk, 225; attacks 
Axis Mediterranean convoys, 232, 235, 
700-2; control of Central Mediter- 
ranean passes from, 243-4, 442-3, 445- 
6, 529; strength of, in Far East, 267-8, 
330-2, 334, 3453 réle of, in Far Eastern 
defence, 267-73, 275, 308, 330-1, 406, 
414, 466, 483-4, 486-7, 495; weak- 
nesses of, in Far East, 270, 275-6, 
279-80, 296, 340, 344-5, 406, 414, 420; 
proposals for Far Eastern Fleet, 267-74, 
280, 296, 308, 342, 356, 495; 481-2, 703 
proposed move of Far Eastern Fleet to 
Manila, 274; Japan plans attack on, 
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296; losses of, in Far East, 308-10, 
366-7, 409, 420, 422, 501; support of, 
for other services in Malaya, 308-9, 
414, 420; suggested attack by, on 
Japanese communications, 330 ; possible 
move of Nelson and Rodney to Far East, 
330-1, 342, 345, 356, 403, 405, 409, 488; 
improvised carriers for, 331, 336, 345, 
504-6; aircraft carriers in Far Eastern 
waters, 331, 356, 405, 409, 504; carrier- 
borne aircraft for, in European opera- 
tions, 336; protection of sea-com- 
munications with Russia, 340, 454, 
499-500, 503, 507-9; protection for 
Operation ‘Pilgrim’ by, 340-1; pos- 
sible move of capital ships from 
Mediterranean to Far East, 344-5, 488; 
to relieve U.S. Navy in Atlantic, 356-7; 
Australians press for British-U.S. fleet 
in Pacific, 367, 409, 502; liaison with 
U.S. Navy in the Far East, 369, 406, 
423, $81, 502; Wavell appointed Su- 
preme Commander of, in ABDA Area, 
370, 375, 380; plans of, for protection 
of Singapore, 406, 414; part in inter- 
service collaboration arrangements, 
428; ready to take the offensive in 
Mediterranean, 452; in second battle 
of Sirte, 454; possible move of part of 
Eastern Fleet to Mediterranean, 455; 
reinforcement of Eastern Fleet for 
Madagascar operation, 455, 502-3; 
joint British-U.S. naval strategy, 473-5, 
484-6 ; Somerville to command Eastern 
Fleet, 481, 486, 707; bases for Eastern 
Fleet, ¢81, 486-7; modern battleships 
retained in North Sea, 481, 500-1; 
escort duties of Eastern Fleet, 481-2, 
499, 508-9; réle of, in defence of 
Ceylon, 482-3; Japanese attack Eastern 
Fleet, 486, 575, 7c8; U.S. Navy to 
reinforce Home Fleet, 487, 502; pro- 
posed naval coup-de-main against Mada- 
gascar, 490; Americans ask for loan of 
carrier from, 497; Americans ask for 
attack by Eastern Fleet on Japanese 
bases, 497; increased responsibilities of 
Home Fleet, 500-2, 542; failure of, to 
stop break-out of battleships from 
Brest, 500-1; new construction for, 
501-2 and f.n., 504-5, 553-4; no 
modern battleships left in Mediter- 
ranean and Indian Ocean, 5o!-2; 
Warspite joins Eastern Fleet, 501; 
weakness of, in Indian Ocean, 501-2, 
508-9; new dispositions of, 501-4, 708; 
Fleet Air Arm expansion, 504, 531; 
new tactics of, in Battle of the Atlantic, 
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505; need for escort vessels in, 509, 553; 
588; long-range bombers for, 509, 533- 
9; part in blockade, 510-17; limited 
range of Fleet Air Arm, 534; Coastal 
Command to train with, 535 and f.n.; 
reaction in, to description of U-boat 
warfare as ‘defensive’, 535; provide 
air-cover for North African landings, 
542, 684; Admiralty paper “The Needs 
of the Navy’, 542; manpower require- 
ments of, 546-8; resources of ‘stretched 
to the limit’, 565; strain on, of Arctic 
convoys, 588; more submarines re- 
quired for, in Mediterranean, 608; 
Harwood commands in Mediterranean, 
612, 707; Mediterranean Fleet leaves 
Alexandria, 612; part in Dieppe raid, 
638-9, 641-2; proposed forces of, for 
Operation ‘Jupiter’, 647-8, 650; 
strength of, to support Allied Conti- 
nental landings, 677, 679 

Royal Sovereign, H.M.S., 268, 270, 272, 333 
Rubber: Japanese shortage of, 18, 246, 
293-4; German shortage of, 21-4, 34, 
510; German supplies from Russia, 74, 
102, 159; U.K. supplies for Russia, 
94, 5066; supplies of, from Malaya, 284, 
463, 546, 586; Allied supplies cut off by 
Japan, 546, 586 

Ruhr, 32, 36, 525, 568, 695, 698 
Rumania: German oil supplies from, 6, 
25, 50, 57-8, 60-1, 66; territorial 
claims against, 49, 57-60, 320, 324; 
Russia moves troops to border of, 58; 
German plans for airborne landings in, 
57-9; German Military Mission sent to, 
59-60; effect of Germany’s New Order 
on Soviet relations with, 65; Allied 
air threat to, 68, 153, 529, 607; German 
bases in, 69-70, 83; German troops 
move from, 80, 83; forces of, in Russia, 
193; question of British declaration of 
war on, 212-4; problems of post-war 
frontiers of, 320, 324 

Runstedt, General von, 92, 99, 104, 193, 
195-6 

Russia. See also Moscow, Red Army, 
Stalin: Japan settles differences with, 
18, 263; German supplies through, 22, 
73-4, 102, 511; German attack on, 26, 
49-53, 55-6, 60-2, 67, 69, 73-4, 79- 
84, 86-8, 96, 116, 173, 179-80, 183, 
185-6, 193, 197-9, 207-8, 231, 234, 
235, 246, 253, 260, 272, 294, 326, 332, 
494, 444-5, 511, 513, 523, 503, 505; 
578, 695, 708-9; growing activity of, 
against Germany, 49, 51, 56-62, 75, 
695; territorial claims of, in Balkans, 
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49-50, 57-8, 65, 320; signs Nazi- 
Soviet Pact (1939), 49-50, 57-8, 60, 
74-5, 81, 85-6, 88, 96, 320; annexes 
Baltic States, 49-50, 60-1, 67, 81, 83-4, 
88, 191, 329, 367; struggle for power 
in Balkans by, 50, 57-61, 67, 69-70, 
76, 79, 320; possible community of 
interests with Allies, 50-2, 57, 81, 93-4; 
Stafford Cripps, British Ambassador 
to, 51, 426; backs Hungarian-Bulgarian 
territorial claims, 57-9, 320; concen- 
trates troops on Rumanian border, 58; 
threatens Finland, 60-1, 65-6, 204, 
320; German forces oppose attack on, 
62-4, 73-4, 76, 90; expansion plans of, 
62; no fear of clash with Italy, 62; 
fear of war on two fronts, 64; invitation 
to, to sign Tripartite Pact, 64-7; 
sphere of expansion for, suggested by 
Hitler, 65-6; asks for withdrawal of 
German troops from Finland, 66; 
signs Treaty with Yugoslavia, 71, 75; 
postponement of German attack on, 
74-5; new trade talks with Germany, 
74-5, 82; British views on possible 
German attack on, 79-84; prepares for 
German attack, 80-2; British warning 
to, 80-4; possible British aid, to, 84, 
88-9; last efforts of, to appease Ger- 
many, 85-6; Churchill broadcasts 
‘All aid to’, 88-9; possible duration of 
Russo-German war, 89-91, 94-5, 142- 
4, 173, 175, 178, 180-2, 281, 517, 523, 
529, 540, 593; shortcomings of com- 
munications in, go—-1 ; Germany under- 
estimates forces of, go-2, 98-104, 196— 
7; tactical surprise achieved against, 
92-3, 96; exchanges Military Missions 
with Allies, 93-5, 105, 211, 323, 584, 
696 ; signs mutual aid treaty with U.K., 
94, gy: 281, 319-20, 323, 325, 343, 
422, 567, 689, 696 ; ; Allied economic aid 
to, 94, 98, 105, 139, 146-52, 186, 189, 211, 
213, 234-5, 319, 325-6, 334, 350, 422, 
424, 454, 487, 531, 583, 585-7, 592, 598, 
618, 647, 662, 2-3; asks for Allied 
military intervention, 94-8, 147, 155, 
200-1, 208-9, 227, 280, 319-20, 347; 
363, 404, 409, 421, 484, 592; expects 
German-Finnish attack in Far No 
95, 104, 195; possible Anglo-Russian 
operations in Far North, 95-8, 147, 
201, 203-4, 322-3, Pa 593-5, 59%, 
600, 630-1, 648-9, 662, 683; ‘Second 
Front’ discussions with, 90-7, 147, 155, 
157, 187-203; 208-9, 211-3, 319-20, 
421, 583-4, 593-8, 631, 638, 643-4, 651, 
‘2-3 ; new man strategy in, 
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100-4, 193-5, 444, 447; importance of 
Moscow to communications in, 101, 


195; Hitler plans to cripple war 
economy of, 101-4, 109, 195-6, 4443 
USS. supplies for, 105-6, 109, 116, 138, 
146, 148-9, 585, 660-1, 680, 698-9; 
traditional strategy of, 105, 193-4; 
counter attacks by Red Army, 105, 
108, 196-7, 217, 318, 320-2, 325-6, 
332, 343, 359, 403-4, 421, 447, 451; 
518, 525-6, 564, 566, 568, 584, 594, 
610, 671, 675, 704, 706; Hopkins visit 
to, 106-10; economic strength of, 109, 
147; Allied Supply Conference with, 
109-10, 138, 146, 148-52, 156—61, 390, 
583, 586-7, 7o1; German reinforce- 
ments in, 147, 158; suggested Anglo- 
Russian operations in Caucasus, 147, 
201, 203, 206-11, 214-6, 218, 318, 
320-1, 447, 583, 592; supply routes to, 
156, 185-91, 207-8, 234-5, 342, 587-91 ; 
transfers war industry to East, 159, 334; 
Joint Anglo-Russian Note to Persia, 
185-8, 698; joint Anglo-Russian opera- 
tions in Persia, 186, 188-91, 699-700; 
Anglo-Persian Alliance with, 191; 
appalling losses sufiered by, 193-4; 
defence in the South, 194-6, 201, 207- 
8, 215, 321, 404, 447, 594: 613, 654-75 
709; Government transfers to Kuiby- 
chev, 194, 702; siege of Moscow begins, 
194-7, 201, 321, 701-4; winter sets in, 
195-6, 321-2, 325, 403-4, 421, 444, 447, 
584, 594, 700, 704; withdrawal of 
Luftwaffe from, 198, 235, 404, 42I-3; 
443-4, 506-7, 570-3, 583, 595, 634, 639, 
676, 682; coal concessions of, in Spitz- 
bergen, 198; danger of Russo-German 
armistice, 198-9, 447, 455, 517; resent- 
ment in, at lack of Allied military aid, 
209, 211-3, 217, 229, 320, 657-60; 
defence of the Caucasus, 209-10, 214— 
8, 318, 320, 447, 455, 571; 584-5, 631, 
654-8, 661-2 and f.n., 664; worsening 
of Anglo-Soviet relations, 211-4, 216, 
319-20; press U.K. to declare war on 
Finland, 212-4; Eden mission to, 
218, 315, 319-25, 584-5, 590-1, 594 
704; Middle East forecast of lull i 
fighting in, 228-9 Matsuoka we 
Japanese attack on, 253, 281-3, 294; 
U.S. suggest Far Eastern Non-Aggres- 
sion Pact signature by, 265; lack of 
Allied co-operation with, in Far East, 
287, 289, 323; proposed Commissioner- 
General, Far East, to work with, 289; 
Churchill predicts ultimate victory for, 
317, 664; post-war aims of, 320, 323-5, 
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367, 584, 591-3; possible declaration 
of war on Japan by, 323, 332-3, 355» 
367, 495, 498, 584-5, 587; Allied co- 
ordination of war effort with, 325-6, 
334, 343, 349, 352, 359; suggested 
Allied air bases in, 332; German forces 
moved from, 338, 404, 676; protection 
of convoys to, 340, 454, 499-500, 503, 
507-9, 573; protection of, as main 
area of war industry, 346, 670; protec- 
tion of communications to, 346, 670; 
maritime provinces of, essential to hold, 
359, 672; possible cut in British air 
allocation to, 363-4; cut in U.S. 
supplies to, 365; possible representative 
of, in Chinese theatre, 376; no close 
collaboration with Allies, 387; signs 
United Nations Declaration, 400; not 
represented at Chungking Conference, 
411; debate in House of Commons on 
military aid to, 421, 423, 592; supplies 
sent to, to the detriment of British 
forces, 422-3, 531; Beaverbrook’s con- 
tacts in, 425; possible collapse of, 447, 
618-9, 625-6, 628, 632, 635-6, 644, 664, 
675, 677, 680, 684; German plans to 
follow defeat of, 447; new German 
offensive in, 447, 455, 566, 569, 571, 576, 
593-4, 599, 606, 610, 613-4, 618, 628-30, 
644, 658, 664, "708 ; Allied convoys to, 
454, 507-9, 549, 585-9, 598-9, 618, 647; 

ugoslav partisans connected to, 520- 
1, 566-7; Allied bomber offensive in aid 
of, 524-6, 528, 595-6, 543-4, 570-1, 650; 
difficulties of shipping supplies to, 550, 
586, 618, 682; further discussions on 
military aid to, 567-73, 576-9, 583, 586, 
618, 621, 630, 632, 658-60, 670-1, 675, 
682-3; Molotov discussions on ‘Second 
Front’ in Europe, 583, 592-8, 660, 
682-3, 708; strength of Axis forces 
contained by, 583, 643, 645-6, 660, 
676-7; manpower reserves of, 583; 
First Supply Protocol : quotas fulfilled, 
586; Second Supply Protocol signed, 
587; shipping shortage of, 587; dangers 
and difficulties of Arctic convoys to, 
587-9, 620, 647-8, 661, 682; R.A.F. 
squadrons promised to, 588, 598-600, 
683; evacuation of Polish forces from, 
590; possible British-U.S. aid for, in 
post-war reconstruction, 59! ; British- 
Soviet Treaty negotiations, 592-3 and 
f.n., 797, 683, 708-9; possible diversion 
of Axis forces from, 594-5, 620, 626, 630, 
632, 645-6, 658-9; President promises 
‘Second Front’ to, 595-7, 620, 708; 
Luftwaffe formations recalled to, 611, 
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646; Middle East relies on, to protect 
Northern flank, 614, 654-6, 664; new 
German offensive launched in Ukraine, 
644; Luftwaffe strength in, 646; Church- 
ill’s visit to, 651, 656-66; possible effect 
of Operation ‘Torch’ on, 659-62; Japan 
urged to attack, 696; signs treaties with 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, 697; Note 
of, to Turkey, 698; Anders ‘commands 
Polish forces i in, 698 

‘Rutter’ Operation. See under Dieppe 

Rzhev, 194 

S.O.E. See under Special Operations 

_ Executive 

Sabotage. See under Subversion 

Saigon, 23, 130, 274, 292, 295 f.n., 302, 
309 

Sakhalin, 67 

Salamaua, 469 

Salazar, Dr., 128, 695 

Salonika, 66 

Salter, Sir Arthur, 12, 15, 399 

Salween River, 465-6 

Salzburg, 444, 708 

Samoa, 470, 486, 494, 497, 670, 677 

San Francisco, 485 

Saratoga, U.S.S., 298 

Scapa Flow, 487, 500-3 

Scharnhorst, 11, 33, 428-9, 500-1, and f.n., 
524-5 697 ) 705-6 

Scheldt River, 659, 663 

Schnurre, Dr., 75-6 

se haa Lieut. -General, K.A., 678-9 


Schulenbers Count von der, 51, 70-1, 
73, 76, 85-6, 88 

Scotland, 503, 507 

‘Sea Lion’ Operation. See under Great 
Britain 

“Seeloewe’? Operation. See under Great 
Britain 

Selborne, Lord, 427, 510, 517, 520, 689 

Senna, 188 

Sevastopol, 196, 599, 606, 613, 702, 709 

Sham Chun River, 310, 312 

Shanghai, 286 

Shaposhnikov, Marshal, 658 

Sherman Tank, 555, 562, 607, 629 

Shetland Islands, 58 

Shipping: Norwegian, Dutch and Greek 
merchant fleets, 1, 204; fresh bases for 
attack on, in Atlantic, 7; losses of, in 
Battle of Atlantic, 9-15, on 499; 505-6, 
509; 534, 537, 540-1, 548, 664, 692, 694; 
Commonwealth building output of, 11; 
Salter Mission on, sent to U.S.A, 125 
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possible use of American, 12, 14, I11, 
1143 losses of, in Far East, 13, 308-10, 
315, 506, 509, 528, 537, 548, 692, 694; 
Hemisphere Defence Plan 4, 14,.1113 
in North and South American ports, 
14, 114; imposes limit on move - of 
U.S. forces, 40, 144, 344, 355, 357-8, 
360, 550-1, 559, 565-6, 573, 577-80, 
624, 643; American building potential, 
41, III, 114, 140, 144, 345, 554, 548, 
562; attacks on German, in Far North, 
97, 198; Danish and Axis, taken over 
in U.S.A.,: 114; shortage of, limits 
supplies to Russia, 150, 156, 160, 
506-9, 593; 708; for Aid to Russia 
programme, 160, 507-8, 587; lack of, 
-for supplying Middle East, 165, 175, 
495, 455, 476, 550, 564, 671; shortage of 
tankers, 175, 455, 509, 551-2; Axis 
shortage of, in Mediterranean, 180, 
232, 244, 611; Norwegian, in Swedish 
ports, 204, 206; Axis losses of, in 
Mediterranean, 233-5, 244; protection 
of, in Indian Ocean, 268, 670; air 
‘threat to, in Far East, 276; shortage 
of, limits Far Eastern reinforcements, 
280, 475-6, 548, 550, 565-6, 643; small 
craft captured at Penang, 307; re- 
ported Japanese attack on, in Hawaii 
and Dutch East Indies, 315; German 
Navy attacks American, 321, 505, 541, 
548; British, in possible Far Northern 
operation, 322, 585; strain on Japanese, 
330, 470; improvisation of aircraft 
carriers, 331, 345, 389, 562; Japanese 
threat to, between Australia and 
Middle East, 333, 470; special adapta- 
tion of, for European landings, 355; 
plan to overcome Allied shortage of, 
336, 339, 360, 550; U.S. expansion of 
ship-building, 357, 392, 548-9, 554 
562, 565-6, 664, 671; shortage of, for 
‘Gymnast’, 363-5, 565, 631, 684; U.S. 
resources of, 364-5, 548, 562, 565-6; 
U.S. transports carry British troops, 
366, 405, 407, 493, 550, 565, 5733 
British need for U.S. production, 389, 
392, 548, 552-3; Anglo-American Ship- 
ping: Adjustments Board set up, 399, 
473; lack of, to carry British Expedi- 
tionary Force, 404, 548, 565-6, 624, 643, 
675; lack of, to bring home Australian 
forces, 418, 492-4, 650; need of, for 
troop movements to Middle East, 
448, 493, 550, 684; risk to, off East 
African coast, 455; route of, between 
India and Rangoon, 469; acute British 


shortage of, 476, 483, 493, 541, 544, 
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. 548-52, 562, 565, 664; losses of, on 
Russian convoys, 507-8, 541, 585-90, 
5932 599, 630, 647-8, 708; convoy P.Q. 
17, 508, 588, 599, 630, 709; urgent need 
for escort vessels, 509, 549, 5533 assault 
craft for raids, 515, 454, 5653 air-pro- 
tection for, planning of, 534-7, 544; 

_ whole war effort hampered by lack of, 

| 537, 54%, 548-50, 552, 565, 577; man- 
power needed for fresh construction of, 
547; new Allied construction of, 548-9, 
551-4 and fin., 562; complexities of 
Allied planning for, 557; difficulties of 
loading vehicles in, 551; increase of 
man-hift in, 550-1 ; Shipping Committee 

. set up, 452; U.S. lack of co-ordination 

. in allocation of, 553; building priorities 
of, 553-4; conversion of, to tank landing 
craft, 554, 618-9 and /f.n.; availability 
of, for bridgehead landing in Europe, 
567-9, 577, 596, 618-9 and f.n., 675; 
on Vladivostok route, 587; shortage of 
Soviet, 587; Arctic convoys suspended, 
599, 598-9, 630, 657 fin. 661; avail- 
ability of, for Operation ‘Jupiter’, 647; 

. Russian ignorance of problems of, 667; 
allocation of, for return to the Con- 
tinent, 675, 678-81; allocation of, for 
Operation ‘Torch’, 684-5; Allied and 
neutral losses of, 691-4, 707, 709; U.S. 
convoys of, in Pacific, 703 

Shipping Committee, 552 

Shoho, Japanese aircraft carrier, 492/f.n. 

Siam. See under Thailand 

ae 74, 90, 160, 333, 672 
Icuy, 171, 233, 235, 244, ’ “J 

” 606, 662, 682 boy, pot 44, 334, 442-3 

Sidi Barrani, 179 


Sidi Omar, 238 

Sidi Rezegh, 238-41, 703-4 

Sidon, 695 

Sikorsky, General, 82-3, 518 

Silk. See under Textiles 

Simferpol, 702 

Simonstown, 270 

Simovi¢, General, 4, 71-2, 520 

Sinclair, Rt. Hon. Sir Archibald, 427, 
432, 525, 528, 533, 557, 658, 688 

Singapore, 297 f.n., 309-10; Japanese 
threat to, 18-9, 132, 267, 269, 274-6, 
281, 296, 367, 380; defences of, 18-9, 
267, 278, 412-8, 698; American dis- 
interest in, 128-9, 308; British naval 
forces at, 267-8, 270-4, 345, 369, 414; 
only British fleet base in Far East, 260, 
273-4, 342, 345, 412-4; open to 
landward threat, 269, 274-6, 380, 473, 
416; Layton commands fleet at, 269, 
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369; Prince of Wales sent to, 273, 308; 
Admiral Phillips arrives in, 273, 308; 
suggested move of British Far Eastern 
Fleet from, 274, 308, 316; air attack on, 
274, 276, 304-5, 405, 414, 418, 705; 
focus of British defence planning, 275, 
280, 412, 415-7; traditionally ranks 
second only to U.K., 280, 407, 417; 
reports reach, of Japanese moves, 281, 
go2; lack of co-ordination of civil 
affairs in, 284-6; Duff Cooper confers 
with authorities in, 284-5, 700; M.E.W. 
and M.O.I. set up offices in, 286; 
possibility of Minister of State at, 287; 
headquarters of proposed Commis- 
sioner-General at, 288; proposed War 
Council at, 289; Japan plans advance 
to, 296; warning sent from, to Admiral 
Phillips, 309; Duff Cooper appointed 
Resident Minister in, 316, 705; possible 
move of U.S. fleet to, 333, 345; plans 
for relief of, 340; declared ‘essential to 
hold’, 342, 348, 355, 359, 367, 406, 672; 
reinforcements for, 355, 366-7, 405-6, 
416-8, 467, 698; protection of com- 
munications of, 355, 358; suggested 
move of Australian reinforcements to, 
366; forces for defence of, not to fight 
in Northern Malaya, 366, 4713-5; 
possible move of U.S. troops to, 366-7 ; 
Australian contribution to, 367; P.M. 
not anxious to put under American 
command, 370; Commander-in-Chief 
of, placed under Wavell’s command, 
371 difficulties of defence of, 380-1, 406, 
413, 416-8, 443, 706; possible fall of, 
381, 416-8, 443-4; air reinforcements 
sent to, 406, 416; naval defence plans 
for, 406, 414; Australians warn of lack 
of air defence for, 408; Allied Confer- 
ence at, 413; Churchill’s grave anxiety 
about, 413-4, 416-7; Brooke’s views 
on defence of, 413, 417; Brooke-Popham 
cables plans for defence of, 413-4; 
General Pownall arrives in, 415; Burma 
ruled ‘more important’ than, 417-8, 
465; reinforcements for, used piece- 
meal, 417 and f.n., 418, 467; island of, 
invested, 418, 706; air forces with- 
drawn from, 418; capitulation of, 418- 
20, 444, 450, 463, 466-7, 470, 475, 501, 
617, 663, 706; possible reasons for fall 
of, 419-20; base for Japanese naval 
forces in Indian Ocean, 463, 476; British 
zone of responsibility runs from, 472; 
martial law in, 705 
Singleton, Mr. Justice, 526-7, 536, 708 
Singora, 132, 277; 303-5; 308-9 
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Sirte, 454, 707 

Sittang River, 466, 469, 707 

Siwa, 243, 606 

‘Sledgehammer’ Operation. See under 
Europe, bridgehead landing in — 


Slessor, Air Vice-Marshal J. C., 524, 532 
St, 533s 598 

Slessor Agreement, 129-30, 150, 152, 
550, 561 


Slim, Lieut. -General, Sir eee 4775 
479 

Slim River, 414-5, 706 

Smith, Lieut.-General, Sir Arthur, 672 
fn. 


Smolensk, 92-3, 697-8, 700 

Smuts, Field Marshal: Rt. Hon. J. P.M. 
cables war viéws to, 79; views of, on 
Imperial War Cabinet, 224 ; Churchill’s 
special friendship with, 434; urges Mad- 
agascar operation, 490; offers South 
African troops for Madagascar, 491; 
attends meeting with P.M. in Cairo, 
651, 655, 657; views of, on Middle East 
Command, 652-4 

Soerabaya, 274, 370, 374, 464 

Sollum, 5, 171, 237-8, 242-3, 605-7, 703 

Solomon Islands, 487, 485-6, 492, 498, 709 

Somervell, Lieut.-General B., 56z—2 

Somerville, Admiral, Sir James, 172, 455, 
481, 486-7, 501-2, 707 

Sophia, 71 

South Africa: forces of, in Middle East, 
223, 238, 601-2, 611 f.n., 672; forces 
of in Operation ‘Crusader’, 238, 241; 
vitally concerned in Far Eastern mat- 
ters, 287; British carrier forces in 
waters round, 331; signs United Na- 
tions Declaration, 400; no constitu- 
tional problems with, 434; forces of, in 
Madagascar operation, 489-91 and fn. ; 
forces of, in siege of Tobruk, 602, 604 

South America, 109, 151, 346, 387, 396, 
670 

Spaatz, General C. A., 632 

Spain: possible German move through, 
6-7, 49, 62, 68, 73, 94, 115, 328-9, 

- 340-1, 353, 361-2, 583, 635, 675; 
possible reaction in, to ration 
‘Pilgrim’, 8; leakage in blockade 
through, 23, 512; possible reaction 
in, to Operation ‘Crusader’, 229; 
Allied help to, 329, 512; classified as 
‘subsidiary theatre’ by U.S. Army, 
352; British imports from, 512; Anglo- 
U.S. trade agreement signed with, 572; 
possible Allied operations in, 628, 649 
f.n.; possible reaction in, to Operation 
“Torch’, 659; neutrality of, 659 
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Special Operations Executive. See also 
Subversion : set up under M.E.W., 42, 
517; to evolve tactics of its own, 42, 
46-7, 518; theory of general uprising 
inspired by, 42-4, 46, 517-8, 671; 

_ sabotage in France and the Low 

_ Countries, by, 45, 518; problem of 
organizing underground armies, 45-8, 
517; penetration of organization of, 45 ; 
logistic problems of, 45-8, 517, 521-2; 
Chiefs of Staff views on, 47-8, 578, 
520-2; Dr. Dalton Minister responsible 
for, 47 ; co-operation of, in raids carried 
out by regular forces, 517; early difh- 
culties of, 517; Lord Selborne becomes 
responsible for, 517; Greek and Yugo- 
slavian organizations controlled from 
Middle East, 578 f.n., 520; new Chiefs 

of Staff directive for, 578; troubles of, 
in working with de Gaulle, 518-9; 
favour Republicans in Greece, 519-20; 

~ liaison with Mihailovié and Tito, 520-1 ; 
shortage of aircraft for, 521-2; part in 
‘Round-up’ planning, 580 

Spitfire Aircraft, 454, 496, 641 

Spitzbergen, 97, 198, 700 

‘Springboard’ Operation, 8, 94-5, 687 

St. Nazaire, 516, 623, 638, 643-4, 707 

St. Pierre, gol, 519, 705 - 

St. Quentin, 679 

Stalin, M. Josef, 74, 575; Hitler’s views 
on, 51; Ribbentrop writes to, 64-5; 
Churchill sends warning to, 80-1; 
appeals to Churchill for help, 95-7, 
108, 147, 157, 198-203, 421; Hopkins 
flies to see, 106-10; reviews course of 
war, 106-10, 158; Supply Conference 
suggested to, 109-10, 138, 146; P.M. 
offers extra aircraft and tanks to, 146-8, 
156, 541; views on British intervention, 
157-8, 200-1, 206-7, 658-9; views on 
Japanese strength, 158, 320, 564; 
Churchill cables to, re Persian com- 
munications, 190; remains in Moscow 
during siege, 194; Churchill replies to 
appeal for help from, 200, 206-7; 
wrongly estimates British strength, 202, 
206-7, 211; Churchill suggests British 
take-over in Persia, to 208-9; P.M. 
suggests sending military leaders to, 
212-3; complains of lack of Anglo- 
Soviet co-operation, 213-4, 216-7, 
320; Churchill, correspondence with, 
217, 273, 320, 505-6; welcomes Eden’s 
visit to Moscow, 218, 320-1; proposes 
agenda for discussions with Eden, 320— 
1; talks between Eden and, 321-5, 


584-5, 590-1, 594, 598; views of, on 
declaration of war on Japan, 323, 332; 
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3555. 584-53 presses for agreement on 
post-war policy, 324-5, 59!:-3; Anglo- 
U.S. influence over, 326; President 

_ Suggests Far Eastern Conference with, 
git fin., 413 f.n.; alleges leakage . of 
information to Finland, 585; informed 
of suspension of Arctic convoys, 589, 

599, 630, 661; informed of plans for 
-trans-Persian route, 590; adheres to 
Atlantic Charter, 591; asked to send 
Molotov to Washington, 592-3; views 

. on Allied return to the Continent, 593, 
631, 651; President promises ‘Second 
Front’ to, 595-7; inquires when R.A.F. 
squadrons will arrive, 5989 ; Churchill 
explains his strategy to, 624, 631, 638, 
651, 657-63, 709; P.M. suggests Petsamo 
operation to, 630-1, 662; possible visit 
of McNaughton to, 650; P.M.’s visit 
to, 651, 657-63; admits to bad news 
from the front, 658; views on Operation 
‘Torch’, 659-61; accuses Allies of bad 
faith, 660-1; relationship of, with 
Churchill, 661-3, 666; suggests personal 
meeting with P.M. and President, 662 

Stalingrad, 447, 513, 599, 658 

Stalino, 195, 197, 702 

Stanley, Colonel Oliver, 431-2. 

Staraya Russia, 99 | 

Stark, Admiral H. R., 116-7, 119, 128-30; 
357, 394, 4975 540, 632 

teel. See under Metals 

Sten-Guns. See under Guns 

Stewart, Brigadier C. M., 690 

Stewart, Sir Findlater, 679 

Stilwell, Major-General, J. W., 377, 478-9, 
60 | 


7 : 
Stimson, Mr. H. L., go, 115, 141-2, 145, 
257, 354 358, 566, 575, 617-18, 623, 628 
Surling Bomber, 27, 524 
Strafford, Group Captain, S. C., 673 
Stuart Tank, 555, 602 
Sturges, Major-General R. G. , 490-1 
Stuttgart, 35 
Subversion. See also Special Operations 
Executive: as major strategy against 
Germany, 38-48, 127, 143, 335, 338, 


343, 346-7, 359, 499, 517-22, 669, 671; 
‘calling in the manpower of Europe’, 


42, 334-5, 338, 517-8; S.O.E. set up 
under M.E.W., 42, 517; one of the 
three potentials of victory, 42, 334-5, 
517-8; theory of general uprising, 
42-4, 46, 334-5, 517-8, 569, 572, 620; 
weapons for underground fighters, 43, 
45 ; guerrilla movements in the Balkans, 
44, 338, 517; targets for underground 
armies to sieze, 44; sabotage in France 
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and the Low Countries, 45, 5178; 
organizational problems of under- 
ground armies, 45-8; penetration of 
S.O.E. organizations in the West, 45; 
logistic problems of, 45-6; Chiefs of 
Staff views on, 47-8, 517-8; in the 
Middle East, 169 ; co-operation in raids 
carried out by regular forces, 517; in 
Poland, 578; new S.O.E. directive, 518 

Sudan, 165, 167, 219-20 - 

Suez Canal, 6, 49, 62-3, 126, 165-6, 173, 
175, 234, 329, 334, 341, 443-5, 447-8, 
606-7, 612, 653 fin. 

Sumatra, 295-6, 301, 342, 380-1, 405-6, 
417-8, 464, 466-7, 469, 509 f.n. 

Sunda Strait, 405 

Sungei Patani, 277, 305-6 

‘Super-Gymnast’ Operation. See under 
North Africa | 

‘Super-Round-up’ Operation. See under 
Europe 

Supreme Allied War Council (1917-8), 
385-6 

Sweden: possible entry of, into war, 66, 
157, 203-6, 500;. German iron-ore 
trade with, 103; diplomatic wrangle 
with Germany over shipping, 204-6; 
possible Anglo-Swedish move on 
Trondheim, 205-6; Hitler fears Allied 
pressure on, 500; possible German 
attack on, 675; gives way-leave to 
‘German troops, 696 

Swindon, Lord, 429-30 

Sydney, H.M.S. A., 703 

Syfret, Rear Admiral Eo N.; 490 

Syracuse, 698 

Syria: possible Gaia invasion of, 5, 
63, 68, 173-4, 181, 318, 326, 332, 448, 
453; 614; British operations in, 163-5, 
167, 170-1, 174-8, 181, 183, 695-6; 
possible German advance through, 
173-4, 181; possible German air attack 
on, 173-4; development of communica- 
tions with Turkey, 184, 456; 9th Army 
formed in, 219, 224, 654, 702; Australian 
formations in, 224-5; Air Forces in, 
228; politica) difficulties in, 233; 
strength of forces required to defend, 
448; New Zealand division in, 460, 609 ; 
remains under Middle East Command, 
652; Wilson leaves, to command 
P.A.I.C., 654; Armistice signed in, 696; 
Free French proclaim independence of, 
701 

Tabriz, 590 


Taganrog, 195 
Takoradi, 1, 166, 228, 670 
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Tallinn, 699 
Tamatave, 490-1 
Tamu, 476 
Tananarive, 491-2, 710 


T 


anks: for Russia, from U.K.. and 


U.S.A., 109-10, 148, 151, 404, 506-7, 
682-3; shortage of, for American forces, 
128; British need for American, 139- 
40, 154, 389, 391, 555, 562; allocation 
of joint British-U.S. production, 141, 
559; Offer of extra allocation of, to 
Russia, 148, 151, 156; shortfall of U.S. 
production, 151-2; loss of Russian 
production of, 158; Russian request 
for, 158, 160; Re-equipment of arm- 
oured forces in Middle East, 175-6, 
178, 181, 219-22, 227, 238, 450, 454, 
458, 555, 601 and f.n.; U.S. in Middle 
East, 219-20, 238, 389, 458, 601, 607-9, 
629; modifications of, in Middle East, 
220, 440, 454; British: strength, in 
Operation ‘Crusader’, 238-9; superi- 
ority of German, in Middle East, 
238-9, 440-1, 458, 461, 601 f.n., 609; 
British losses of, in Operation ‘Cru- 
sader’, 239; German losses of, in 
Operation ‘Crusader’, 239-40; lack of, 
in Far East, 279, 366, 406; to move to 
Far East from Egypt, after ‘Crusader’, 
366; new U.S. production targets for, 
391-2; Japanese, give her superiority 
in Far East, 419 and f.n.; German, 
reinforcements of, in Western Desert, 
439, 601 and f.n.; Attlee Inquiry into 
British inferiority in, 4¢1; comparison 
of strengths of, in Middle East, 451, 
453-4, 601 and fin.; new types of, in 
Western Desert, 451, 454, 458, 555: 
601, 607-9; German, sold to Turkey, 
457; Foreign Office press for British, 
for Turkey, 457; British losses of, in 
Burma, 479; difficulties of constructing 
landing-craft for, 515, 554; difficulties 
of shipping, 551; tanks versus aircraft, 


- construction priorities, 555; Allied 


construction of, 555, 559, 562; new types 
of, 555; losses of, en route to Russia, 566, 
588; diversion of, from India _ to 
Middle East, 608; réle of, in Desert 
fighting, 608-9; debate on shortage of, 
in Middle East, 6z0; German losses of, 
in Rommel’s May offensive, 611; new 
heavy (Churchill) tanks used in Dieppe 
raid, 639 | 


Taranto, 232, 297, 702 | 
“Task Force 99’, 503 fin. 

Tasman Sea, 378 

Tass Agency, 85-6, 695. 


Tedder, Air Marshal Sir Authur, 695; in 
London for talks, 182; possible meeting 

- of, with Chakmak, 183;  re-groups 
forces into Desert Air Force, 220; 
co-operation between Auchinleck and, 
221-2; views on relief of Australian 
troops in Tobruk, 226; cables air 
strength figures to London, 228-30; 
possibility of replacement of, 229-30; 
still plans offensive after Rommel’s 
counter attack, 440; holds air com- 
mand over Persia and Iraq, 446, 654; 
member of Middle East Defence 
Committee, 448 f.n.; asks that new 
Minister of State be appointed, 449; 
agrees with postponement of Desert 
offensive, 452-4; suggests sending forces 
from Middle East to India, 458; views 
on bomber offensive, 528; retains 
heavy bombers, 529; visits Desert Air 
Force Headquarters, 609; agrees plans 
for defence of Delta, 612; congratulated 
by Churchill, 673; retains command 
over whole Middle East air forces, 654; 
takes part in talks with P.M. at Cairo, 
655 ; accompanies Churchill to Moscow, 

, 560-1 | 

Teheran, 185-7, 189-91, 590, 658, 662, 
700, 710 | 

Tenasserim, 465 

Tetrarch, H.M.S., 704 

Textiles : possible supplies of, to Germany 
from Middle East, 6; German short- 
ages of, 21-2, 24, 510; German supplies 
of, from Finland, 60; Russian requests 
for, 159; Japanese shortages of, 246, 
262; Allied supplies of, from Spain, 
512; Allied hemp supplies cut by 
Japan, 546 

Thailand : possible Japanese invasion of, 
1g, 132-3, 136, 245, 2575 260, 269, 
274-7, 280, 282-3, 291-2, 296, 301-4, 
495, 423, 698; Japanese demands on, 
130; suggested neutralization of, 131; 
possible Japanese move on Kra Isth- 

. mus, 132-4, 296, go1, 303-5; U.S. 

- suggests Far East Non-Aggression Pact 
- Signature by, 265; possible Japanese air 
bases in, 274-5; possible British move 
into Kra Isthmus (‘Matador’), 275, 
277, 292-3, 301-5; British air patrols 
over Gulf of Siam, 277; British repre- 
sentation in, 285; possible Allied help 
for, 292-3; Japan plans attack on 
Malaya from, 296; reports of political 
moves in, 301-2; moves on Thailand- 
Malay frontier, 301-2, 305; Japan 
invades, 304, 704; excluded from 
ABDA Command area, 375.; included 
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in Chinese Command § area, 
Japan invades Burma from, 
possible Allied move against, 467 

‘Thruster’ Operation, 8, 94-5, 687 

Tiflis, 216 

Tikhvin, 147, 195, 702, 704 

Timor, 257, 295-6, 406, 464, 469, 492, 705 

Timoshenko, Marshal, 98-101, 104-5, 
194, 196-7, 202, 217, 320, 599, 696, 
702 

Tin, See under Metals 

Tirpitz, 11, 270-1, 481, 500 and f.n., 503- 
4, 508, 516, 706-7 

Tito, Marshal (Josip Broz), 520-1 

Tizard, Sir Henry, 526 

Tobruk, 165, 238, 243, ggo, 601; German 
threat to, 171, 179, 233-7, 444-5, 447; 
602-3; supplied by Mediterranean 
Fleet, 172, 225, 442; siege of, 178-80; 
Auckinleck’s views on, 178-80, 603-5; 
possible relief of, 181, 225-7, 231, 439, 
704; comes under 8th Army command, 
219; Army tank brigade formed in, 
220; possible relief of Australian forces 
from, 224-7, 230, 468, 698; sortie by 
garrison of, 239; base for 8th Army in 
‘Crusader’, 241-2, 604; fall of, 562, 
604, 606-9, 607-11, 709; South African 
forces in, 602-4; no second siege of, 
to be accepted, 603-5; misunderstand- 
ings over, between London and Cairo, 
603-5; reaction in U.K. to fall of, 607, 
609-10, 629 

Tojo, General, 255-6, 258-61, 263, 7or 

Tokyo, 18, 252, 256, 259, 265, 297, 
494, 703, 708 

Tomahawk Aircraft, 98, 146-7, 164, 166 

Tong King, 282 

Tonga, 275 

‘Torch’ Operation. See under North Africa 

Toulon, 327-8, 572 

Tovey, Admiral Sir John, 500, 503 

Toyoda, Admiral, 250 

Trans-Jordania, 169 

Transport: bomber attack on German 
transportation, 35; Russian request for 
motor transport, 158-60, 586, 662; 
British lack of motor, in Middle East, 
164, 167, 177, 181, 208, 227, 242; 
rolling-stock sent to "Persia, 190; Axis 
shortage of, in North Africa, 233; 
movement of trucks to Vichy, via North 
Africa, 512; Canadian truck produc- 
tion, 4555; Army, from American 
sources, 562 

Transylvania, 57-60 

Treasury, 284, 286 

Trenchard, Viscount, 33, 539 


376; 
465 ; 
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Trengganu, 278 

Trieste, 71 

Trincomalee, 271-2, 481, 575, 708 

Trinidad, 577 

Trinidad, H.M.S., 508 

Tripartite Pact, 17, 19, 64, 66-7, 70, 247, 
249, 252-4, 259, 400 

Tripoli (Lebanon), 448 

Tripoli (Tripolitania), 244, 606; Axis 
supply route to, 232-4, 445, 664; 
possible British mave into, 321, 326-7, 
343, 361, 404, 407, 439-40, 442-3, 505; 
655; possible bomber offensive from, 
against Italy, 336; Rommel’s duty to 
defend, 443; Allied bomber offensive 
against, 453, 528, 701, 704 

Tromsoe, 204 

Trondheim, 205-6, 646 

Truk Island, 301 

“Tube Alloys’. See under Bombs 

Tula, 102, 194, 702-3 

Tulagi, 492, 498, 708 

Tunisia, 512; suggested Allied move on, 
326, 329, 356, 364-5, 404; suggested 
Allied landings in, 327; possible base 
for bomber offensive against Italy, 
336; German threat to, 362; Vichy 
assistance to Axis in, 565 © 

Turin, 700 

Turkey, 51, 163, 334, 677; hesitates to 
join the Allies, 4, 173, 183, 326, 4468, 
455-6; possible German attack through 
Anatolia, 5, 63, 173-4, 179, 181, 
183-5, 200, 203, 214, 229, 233, 326, 
334, 342, 446-7, 448 fin., 453, 455-75 

475-6; possible German supplies from, 
6; Allied support for, 68-9, 147, 157, 
183-5, 203, 207, 214-5, 321, 326, 
342-3, 347, 456-7, 484; signs Treaty 
of Friendship with Germany, 173, 
457, 695, 701; staff talks of, with Allies, 
183-5; communications with Syria to 
be developed, 184; possible reaction 
in, to Persian operations, 187; R.A.F. 
contingent promised to, 228, 321, 342, 
456-8; strength of forces of, 326; effect 
in, if British naval forces move from 
Mediterranean, 342, 448; possible 
Allied move to Balkans from, 348, 359, 
566, 671; special equipment sent to, 
457; German supplies for, 457; British- 
French loan to (1939), 457; German 
loan offered to, 457 and /fi.n.; refuse 
Germany access to Black Sea, 457 f.n. 

eee Rear Admiral, T. K., 357-8, 


Tate, USS. 697 


Tyrrhenian Sea, 232 
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U.S.S.R. See under Russia 
U-boats. See under German Navy 
U-Saw, 7o1 


Ukraine, 49, 53, 91-2, 101-3, 147,. 193, 
195, 201, 475-6, 644, 6 

Underground Movements. See under Sub- 
version 

United Nations Declaration, 400-1 

United States, 416, 424, 439, 464, 481, 496, 
550, 552, 702-3; confidence of, in Allies, 
6; Salter Mission sent to, 12, 15; 
shipyard capacity in, 12, 15-6, 114, 
140, 144, 154, 345, 548, 552, 5543 
Hemisphere Defence Plan No. 4, 14, 
111; need for intervention of, 16-7, 
20, 38, 40-1, 89, 111, 113, 143-5, 
155, 260; effect on, of Tripartite Pact, 
17; supports Allies in Far East, 18-20; 
shortfall in bomber output of, 29, 31, 
392-3, 531 ; manpower of, 40, 143, 387, 
517-8, 545, 565; possible declaration 
of war by, 41, 111, 113, 119, 124, 142, 
145, 259, 409, 702; Hitler’s fears of, 87; 
supplies to Allies from, 87, 105-6, 109, 
III, 114, 125, 139-46, 318-9, 321, 
350, 382, 387-99, 545, 548, 583; views 
on duration of Soviet-German war, 
go, 104-6, 116, 142, 144; aircraft 
from, sent to Russia, 98; supplies to 
Russia from, 105-6, 109, 116, 138, 146, 
148-9, 583, 660-1, 680, 696-9; Soviet 
Military Mission in, 105, 149; re- 
armament in, 105, 109, 518; supplies 
to China from, 109, 151, 153, 350, 
376-7; Supply Conference with Russia, 
109-10, 138, 146, 148-9, 155-61, 325- 
6, 334, 350, 390, 563, 701; aid from, to 
U.K., 111-4, 545, 552; Lend-Lease 
Act passed, 112-4, 125, 128, 139, 
699-700 ; as the ‘Arsenal of Democracy’, 
112-3, 141, 350; ‘Four Freedoms’ 
speech to Congress, 112, 118, 120; 
isolationism in, 113, 124, 129; public 
opinion polls on U.S. intervention, 
113-4, 124, 133-4, 145-6, 293; 
possible naval intervention in Atlantic, 
114-7, 125; forces of, in Iceland, 115, 
117, 127, 354, 350-7, 696; measures in, 
to help R.A.F., 115; P.M. suggests 
U.S. support for Meeting of Allies, 
116-8, 120; President suggests state- 
ment of war aims, 118-24; disagree- 
ment on Free Trade with, 121-2; 
reaction in, to Atlantic Charter, 123-4; 
shortage of weapons for armed forces 
of, 128, 350-1, 396-7, 545; Bill of 
Selective Service passed by Congress, 
129; freezes Japanese assets in, 130-1, 
135-6, 245-7 250, 254, 256, 258, 262, 


United States—cont. . 


265, 280, 288, 293, 697; negotiates with 
Japan, 131, 133-4, 137, 245-7, 250-66, 
280, 282-3, 288, 291, 297-8; discus- 
sions on Joint Warning to Japan, 132-7, 
251, 256-7, 279, 292-3, 298; supports 
Allies against Germany, 133; British- 
U.S. supply problems, 139-46, 148- 
55, 160, 315, 321, 346, 350, 387-99, 
545-6, 548-9, 552; shortfall of war 
industry in, 139-41, 145, 149, 155, 
319, 384, 391, 599, 5455 joint British- 
U.S. Supply Conference, 141, 146, 
148-55, 160, 388-90; planning of, for 
‘Victory Programme’, 142-5, 148-9, 
154-5, 346, 350-1, 390-3, 395-6, 399, 

» 671; lack of machinery for 
allocation of supplies from, 149, 393-43 
shortage of machine tools in, 160; 
difficulties in supplying Middle East 
from, 165, 169; involved in Finnish war 


_ declaration row, 212-4; tanks from, in 


Middle East, 219-20, 238; machinery 


_ for joint decision between Britain and, 


223, 227, 384-8; Japan dependent on, 
for machine tools, 246; Japanese 
cyphers cracked by, 252, 403-4; Japan- 
ese Emperor insists on further negotia- 
tions with, 256-8, 260; Japanese Plan 
B. put to, 258-9, 261-6, 282-3, 291; 
possibility of short-term settlement with 
Japan, 260-2, 264; Modus Vivendi 
drafted, 261-4, 291; special regard for 
China in, 264, 376, 387, 410-11; 
produce plan for Far Eastern Non- 
Aggression Pact, 265; organization of 
Pacific forces of, 267-70; early Anglo- 
U.S. Staff Talks, 269, 390, 669; 
Anglo-U.S. naval discussions, 269-70, 
273, 275, 281, 287, 403; Japanese 
threat to possessions of, 283, 291, 296; 
lack of Anglo-U.S. co-operation in Far 
East, 287, 289, 291-2, 368; proposed 
Commissioner-General in Far East to 
work with, 289; no diplomatic action 
follows collapse of Modus Vivendi, 291; 
departmental alarm in, 291, 703; asked 
to accept attack on Thailand as casus 
belli, 292-3; agrees to support British 
moves in Far East, 293, 302, 423; 
Japan cannot hope for complete victory 
over, 293-4; Japan plans war against, 
295-7; Japanese attack on, 298-301, 
321, 333, 355, 390-1, 702; at war with 
Japan, 315, 321, 350, 355, 388, 403, 
410, 510, 545, 548, 561, 663, 704; British 
loss of munitions from, on declaration 
of war, 315, 333-4, 392-3, 388, 556, 
560; declares war on Germany, 316, 
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United States—cont. United States—cont. 


321, 326, 328, 350, 353, 403, 510, 516— 
7, 523, 546-8, 554, 565, 663, 704; 
Churchill predicts ultimate victory for, 
317, 334-6, 664; Germany declared 
main enemy of, 317, 334, 345-6, 358- 
60, 369, 371, 382, 403, 434, 485, 496, 
500, 563, 573, 578, 631-2, 637, 659, 669 ; 
Britain proposes strategic plans to, 
319-20, 334-7, 351-2, 592; post-war 
policy of, 320, 324, 591-3; Churchill’s 
views On major strategy for, 325-37, 
339, 344-5, 351-2; suggested Anglo- 

S. pressure on Vichy in North 
Africa, 326-9, 341, 343, 345, 353-6; 
suggested Anglo-U.S. expedition to 
North Africa, 327-9, 334, 341, 343; 
345, 352-7, 360-5, 407, 542, 554; 
563-5, 618, 627-8, 630—4,.671; to send 
troops to Northern Ireland, 327, 344, 
354, 356-7, 363, 365, 423; suggested 
move of forces of, to U.K., 327, 344, 


347, 354, 363, 515, 566, 572; possible 
move of bomber force to U.K., 328, 


344-5, 354, $23; pro-American feelings 
- of French forces, 328, 341, 344, 354; 
has no agreement with Free French 
Committee, 328-9, 400-1; should 
encourage Spain to resist Germany, 
329; plans of, to recover naval superi- 
ority in Pacific, 330-2, 334, 344; 
defence of Western seaboard of, 331, 
333, 346, 356; improvised shipping in, 
at time of Civil War, 331; British 
planners suggest strategy for, 339-52, 

505-6, 669-72; British planners suggest 
_ U.S. forces in Mediterranean Theatre 
only, 343-5, 5655 protection of West 
coast of, as main area of war industry, 
346, 670; ; unlikely that Japan will 
attack coast of, 346, 356, 358, 670; 
protection and maintenance of com- 
_ munications of, 346-7, 355, 358, 470, 
499, 507, 567, 670; traditional strategy 
of, 350-1, 358, 379-80, 515, 617, 629; 
strategic aims of, 351-2, 358-60, 515, 
564; assumes responsibility for Brazil- 
African air route, 354-5; Roosevelt 
outlines strategy for, 354-6; plans of, 
for Far Eastern theatre, 355-6, 435; 
new plans for arms production in, 355, 
389-93, 664; influence of, with Vichy 
Government, 356, 511, 519; naval 
construction in, 357, 664; size of 
Expeditionary Force discussed, 357-8 ; 
forces of, sent to Far East, 365-7, 370-1; 
supplies to Russia from, cut, 365; 
transports of, lent for British troop- 


carrying, 366, 405, -407, 493, 565, 677; 


Curtin article: ‘Australia looks to 
America . . .’, 367 and f.n., 370, 408, 
417; presses for Wavell’s appointment as 
Supreme Commander, 369-70 ; Ameri- 
can admiral to command in Pacific, 
370-1; American Deputy Commander 
for ABDA Area, 370; no Common- 
wealth representation in Washington, 
373-4, 435; Anglo-U.S.. co-operation 
established at Washington Conference, 


373-4, 383-99, 435, 669-74; agrees on 
command arrangements for Chinese 


theatre, 376; over-estimation in, of 


China’s war potential, 376, gzo-1, 417, 
471; interests of, in Burma, 377; 
command of forces of, in China, 377; 
sphere of influence of, 382, 408, 435, 
495-6, 502; growing importance of, in 
Alliance, 383, 387, 403, 560; Combined 
Chiefs of Staff provide link with Britain 
for, 383-8, 423; joint system of war 
control with Great Britain, 384-8, 
423, 435 ; new economic discussions with 
Britain, 387-99; supply figures of, 


390-1, 394; new economic targets in, 


391-3, 403, 424, 565-6, 664; lack of 
system for planning and control in, 


393-5, 399, 561; Strategical Board 


. appointed in, 394; British plan for 


economic organization in, 394-9, 557- 


- 61; committees for allocation of sup- 


plies appointed, 396-9, 423-5, 553; 
557-62; signs United Nations Declara- 


tion, 400; anti-Free French feeling in 
State Department of, 401, 519; agrees 
with Vichy Government on status quo 
in Atlantic, 401; Churchill’s views on 
British partnership with, 403, 423; 
represented at Singapore Conference, 
413; Australia asks for assistance from, 
417; Beaverbrook’s special contacts in, 
425; special link with Canada of, 434; 
set up of Pacific War Council (Wash- 


~ ington), 435-7; possible reinforcement 


of Australia from, 467, 470-1, 475, 
492-4; Australian base for, 470-1, 475; 
accepts whole responsibility for Pacific 
area, 472, 475-6, 484, 494-5; global 
responsibilities of, 472-3; Stilwell com- 
mands forces of, in China, 478; sug- 
gested part in Madagascar operation, 
489-90; Australia asks for U.K. alloca- 
tion of munitions from, 493-4, 496; 
Japanese plans for attack on Midway 
Island discovered, 497; goes-on the 
offensive in Pacific, 498; attack on 
U.S. shipping in Atlantic, 505-7, -541, 
548; decision of, to help transport 
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United States—cont. 


supplies to Russia, 507-8; asked to help 
in provision of escort vessels, 509, 554; 
views on blockade, 511; supplies to 
Vichy Government from, 411-2; 
Anglo-U.S. trade agreement signed 
with Spain, 512; U.S. officers attached 
to Combined Operations Head- 
quarters, 516, 577, 580; attitude in, to 
de Gaulle, 519; bombers from, sent to 
Middle East, 529, 607-8; represented 
on Anti-U-boat Warfare Committee, 
540; competes with U.K. for metals, 
546; U-boat toll of shipping off coast 
of, 548; trooping capacity of, 549-50; 
Britain asks for shipping allocation 
‘treaty’ with, 552-3, 562; construction 
of landing-craft in, 554, 562; tank 
construction programmes in, 5559 559- 
60, 562; aircraft construction and 
allocation in, 555-6, 562; Marshall’s 
strategic discussions in London, 557-8, 
572, 575-81, 617-8; controversy with 

K. over operations in 1942, 563-7, 
572-4, 579-81, 596, 617-30, 657-8, 671, 
675-81; agreement reached on return 
to Continent, 575, 577-8, 580, 583, 
594-5, 617-8, 620, 651, 655, 658, 660-1, 
684-5, 709; material from, for Middle 
East and India, 578, 608-9; Molotov 
visit to, 583, 592-6, 620-1; carriage 
from, of supplies to Russia, 586-91; 
Second Supply Protocol signed, 587; 
take-over by, of Trans-Persian railway, 
590-1, 655; possible aid to Russia in 
post-war reconstruction, 591; President 
promises Russia ‘Second Front in 
1942’, 595-7; promise of help from, 
for Middle East, 607-8, 628; suggested 
move of French warships to, 612-3; 
lack of understanding of opposed 
landings in, 617; build-up of U.S. 
forces in U.K. (‘Bolero’), 6z9, and /f.n., 
620, 626-9, 631, 636-8, 675-81, 685; 
P.M.’s second visit to, 622-4; concep- 
tion of Operation ‘Round-up’ in, 624; 
work on “Tube Alloys’ in, 624-5 and 
J.n. ; ‘Gymnast’ versus ‘Sledgehammer’, 
controversy with U.K., 631-5, 651; 
planning for ‘Torch’ (ex-‘Gymnast’) 
begins in, 635-7, 657; accepts delay to 
‘Round-up’ caused by ‘Torch’, 637; 
Harriman represents at P.M.’s Moscow 
talks, 657; accused of bad faith by 
Stalin, 660-1; British difficulties in 
alliance with, 665-6; protection of air- 
routes from, 670-1; Marshall Plan for 
Allied return to the Continent, 675-81 ; 


United States—cont. 


German and Italian assets frozen in, 
695; Churchill addresses Congress in, 


705 = 3 | 
United States Air Forces: participation 
. Of, in strategic air offensive, 17, 155, 
328, 331, 344-75 354, 513, 524, 536, 

(539-40, 544, 556-7, 566, 573, 577; a 


635, 671, 677, 683-4; German fears o 


~ imtervention of, in Baltic, 66; move of, 


to U.K., 115, 328, 331, 344-5, 354, 


536, 539, 550, 560, 576-7, 635; shortage 
of aircraft for Army Air Corps, 130, 


393, 539; aircraft withheld for use of, 
153, 539, 550; strength of, in Pacific 
Theatre, 257, 685; Japanese attack on, 
at Pearl Harbor, 298-300; Japanese 
attack on, in Philippines, 299-300; 
suggested attack by, on Japanese 


communications, 330; strength of, 336, 


560; Army Air Corps study plan for 
Chinese bases, 355 ; suggested attack on 
Japanese homeland, by, 355, 497, 708; 


- . forces of, required in North Africa, 362, 


364, 635; move of, through Australia to 
Philippines, 366; Wavell Supreme 
Commander of in ABDA Area, 370, 
376, 380; command of, in Burma, 377; 
International Air Force, in China, 
included in, 377 f.n.; expansion of, 
393, 396; possible move of, to Dutch 
East Indies, 408; Australia asks for 
help of, 417; praised by Wavell, 470; 
possible move of, to Australia, 476, 566 ; 
request for heavy bombers of, in India, 
486; Doolittle raid on Tokyo, 497, 708; 
plans of, to bomb Roumanian oilfields, 
529, 607; offer of heavy bombers from, 
to Middle East Command, 529, -607; 
joint British-U.S. Command for, in 
invasion of Europe, 532-3; to fly U.S. 
aircraft as available, 556; reinforce- 
ment of R.A.F. by, 556-7; move of, to 
Middle East and India, 557, 566, 579, 


+599 f.n., 607, 677; strength of, in support 


of Europear landings, 576, 635, 675, 
678-81; help of, needed by British in 
Far East, 577-8; small force of, in 
China, 667, 677; training of, for 
Continental operations, 675-6 


United States Army: possible use of, 


outside the Americas, 17; potential 
strength of, 40-1, 105, 127, 143-4, 333- 


_43; move of, to. Europe, limited by 


shipping, 41, 144, 333, 344, 357-8, 
364-5, 550, 559, 505, 572-3; 577. 596, 
658, 675-81, 683; move of, to Iceland, 


IE5, 117, 127, 354, 356-7, 363-5, 696 ; 
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United States Army—cont. United States Chiefs of Staff—cont. 


mobilization plans of, 127, 143, 333-4, 
393, 396, 558, 562, 664; shortage of 
weapons for, 127, 143, 154, 350, 396-7, 
558; Selective Service Bill passed, 129; 
views of, on ‘requirements for victory’, 
142-3, 154; National Guard in, 143; 
tanks retained for, 152, 350; move of, 
to Northern Ireland, 327, 344, 354, 
356-7, 363-5, 706; Churchill’s plan 
for landings in Europe by, 334-5, 382, 
632; suggested move of, to U.K., 344, 
363-5, 515, 566, 572-4, 576-7, 622, 626- 
7; favour direct ‘head-on’ collision 
with German Army, 351-2, 358, 360-1, 
515, 573, 617; define ‘subsidiary 
theatres’, 352, 354, 360-1; necessary 
that they should be quickly engaged, 
354, 563-4, 576, 622, 632, 634; Middle 
East unsuitable theatre for, 354, 356, 
601; British A.A. guns for, 357; 
possible size of European Expeditionary 
Force, 357, 382, 576-8, 596, 623, 638, 
658, 675; possible size of North African 
Expeditionary Force, 362-3, 564, 622, 
628, 684-5; move of, to Far Eastern 
Theatre, 365-6, 573, 697; possible move 
of, through Australia to Philippines, 
366 ; possible diversion of, to Singapore, 
366; move of, to Australia, 366, 467, 
476, 493-4 and f.n., 550, 566, 573, 677; 
Wavell Supreme Commander of in 
ABDA area, 370, 376, 380; takes over 
defence of Fiji and New Caledonia, 
379, 573; division of, sent to New 
Zealand, 493, 497, 550, 677; Eisenhower 
commands in European Theatre, 576, 
622; influence of, over U.S. production 
programmes, 558, 560-2; expansion 
plans of, 558-60, 562; President’s plans 
for, in 1942, 563, 622; suggested move 
of armoured division to Middle East, 
607, 628-9, 655; ignorance of, on 
landing-craft problems, 619 f.n.; Presi- 
dent suggests sending 6 divisions of, to 
North Africa, 622; possible heavy 
diversion of, to Pacific, 633, 637, 685; 
training of, for Continental operations, 
675-7, 685-4; strength of, in Continental 
operations, 675, 678-81, 683 ; ; strength of, 
in Pacific, 677, 685 ; move of armoured 
forces of, 684 

United States Chiefs of Staff (Joint 
Board). See also Combined Chiefs of 
Staff: views on Russo-German war, 
go; at Atlantic Meeting, 119, 125-30, 
319, 350-1; criticize British strategy, 
125-30, 143, 154, 319, 350-1, 358; 
strategic discussions of, 125-30, 350-1 ; 


criticize bomber offensive, 127, 129, 
143, 350-1, 523; plan for defence of 
Western Hemisphere, 127, 130, 319, 


_ 350, 559; pre-occupied with allocation 


of weapons, 128, 390, 559; plans of, for 
Pacific theatre, 128-9, 257, 349-50 3 
views on ‘requirements for victory’, 
142-5, 148-9, 346, 350, 390; plans of, 
for intervention in war, 143-5, 5593 
agree on bombing as ‘prelude to 
victory’, 153, 525; views of, on Japanese 
negotiations, 257; views of, on casus 
belli in Far East, 257; growing pre- 


- occupation of, with Far Eastern mat- 


ters, 319, 349-50, 360; British strategic 
paper prepared for, 339-48, 350-2, 
357-60; Washington discussions of, 
346-7, 349-52, 357-05, 669, 673; views 
of, on world strategy, 349-52, 355-6, 
360, 509; Combined Chiefs of Staff 
established, 357, 371-4, 382-4, 673-4; 
views of, on unified command, 368-70 ; 
discuss functions of Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, 372-3, 382, 673-4; link with 
Supreme Commander, 372, 382-3; 
Dill’s liaison with, 387-8, 395; views 
of, on allocation of supplies, 396-7, 
559, 561-2; link with Pacific War 
Council (Washington), 437, 474; insist 
on Burma’s inclusion in ABDA area, 
464-5; accept responsibility for Pacific 


- sphere, 471, 474; recommend limited 
deployment in South West Pacific, 


485; consider Japanese threat in Indian 
Ocean, 485; disapprove of North Afri- 
can strategy, 565, 631-4; views on 
strategy for 1942, 565-6, 568, 627, 
631-4; views on ‘bridgehead’ landing, 
567-8, 5753 agree to build-up of U.S. 
forces in U.K., 573-4, 626; agreement 


_ reached with British Chiefs of Staff on 
_ strategy, 626; disagreement of, with 


President on future operations, 627; 
views of, on preparation for ‘Round- 


. up’, 634-5; strategic proposals of, sub- 


mitted to War Cabinet, 635-6; agree 
to Operation ‘Torch’ (ex-‘Gymnast’), 
635-8; divergence of views on strategy 
for 1944, 637; favour Pacific strategy, 
te ; accept delay to Operation ‘Round- 


’, 663 
United Stites Navy: American Pacific 


Fleet as deterrent to Japan, 19-20, 
134, 256, 268, 283, 317, 423-4; 
Hemisphere Defence Plan No. 4, 14, 
111; in Battle of the Atlantic, 14, 41, 
ITI, 115, 117, 125, 134, 145, 256, 321, 
329, 345, 356-7, 423, 505; reinforced 
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United States Navy—cont. 


in Atlantic, 115-7; views of, on 
‘requirement for victory’, 142-5; 
shocked by Army expansion plans, 145; 
Far Eastern plans of, 267, 269, 273-4, 
378-9, 403; strength of, in Pacific and 
Far East, 267-9, 274, 296, 321, 330-2, 
334, 344, 403, 424, 476, 483: position of 
Asiatic Fleet, 267, 269-70, 273-4, 
296, 300, 308; all Cs-in-C. of, warned 
of possible Japanese aggression, 291, 
298, 300, 703; Japanese plan attack 
on, 296-7; attack on Pacific Fleet at 
Pearl Harbor, 298-300, 310, 315-7, 
321, 330, 366, 403, 406, 409, 423, 704; 
possible transfer of U.S. destroyers to 
Singapore, 308; transfer of all battle- 
ships from Atlantic, 321, 340, 356; 
suggested attack by, on Japanese com- 
munications, 330; aircraft carriers in, 
331; suggested help. of, for Pacific 
convoys, 333, 703; possible move of 
. battle fleet to Singapore, 333, 345; 
Royal Navy to relieve in Atlantic, 
356-7; new warships for, 357; esti- 
mates size of U.S. Expeditionary 
Force, 357-8; lack of escort vessels for 
‘Gymnast’, 364, 631-2; suggested 
Anglo-U.S. fleet to bring Japan to 
battle, 367, 409; views of, on unified 
command, 368; liasion with Royal 
Navy in Far East, 369, 406, 423; 
' appointment of U.S. Admiral in 
Pacific, 370-1, 378; Wavell Supreme 
Commander of in ABDA Area, 370, 
376, 380; commitments of, in Austra- 
lian waters, 378-9, 417, 493-5; limits 
Pacific commitments south of equator, 
378-9; accepts responsibility for An- 
zac Area, 379, 493; suggested move of, 
against Free French in Atlantic, 401; 
co-operation with Royal Navy, .423, 
481, 484-5, 502, 577; joint British-U.S. 
naval strategy, 473-5, 484-5, 487; 
control of Pacific theatre by, 475, 484, 
573, 577-8; to reinforce British Home 
Fleet, 487, 502-3 and f.n.; in Battle of 
Coral Sea, 492, 603, 610; new build-up 
of, in Pacific, 492, 573; in Battle of 
Midway Island, 496-7, 603, 610, 622; 
represented in London by Admiral 
Stark, 497; adopt convoy system, 506, 
703; diversion to, of British corvettes, 
509; Pacific strategy urged by, 578, 
631, 637; not opposed: to cross-Channel 
attack 578; ignorance of landing-craft 
construction problems, 679 f.n. ; strength 
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of, to cover Allied European landings, 
678-9 
Ural Mountains, 53, 90 


Vaagso, 516, 705 

Valdai Hills, 99 

Valentine Tank, 555 

Valiant, H.M.S., 244, 268, 405, 409, 442, 
5OT, 504, 705 

Veliki Luki, 99, 101, 105 

Venezuela, 127 

Vian, Admiral, Sir Philip, 244, 454 

Viborg, 96 

Vichy Government. See also France: 
possible move against in North Africa, 
17, 326-8, 564; supplies to Germany 
through, 22-3, 510-2; Hitler’s lenient 
treatment of, 54; agrees to Japanese 
move into Indo-China, 130, 489, 697; 
resistance by forces of, in Syria, 174, 
177; controls French Indo-China, 286, 
565; pressure to be brought on, by 

_ Alllies, 326-9, 353-6, 341, 345, 564, 662; 
to be asked to send Fleet to Oran, 327- 
8; possible hand-over of Fleet to 
Germany by, 328, 340, 353, 355, 3615 
possible re-entry into war by, 327-9, 
353, 356, 569, 662; may arouse North 
Africa against Allies, 328-9, 565; 
may collaborate actively with Ger- 
many, 328-9, 341, 353, 355, 361, 364, 
511, 565; may grant U-boat bases to 
Germany, 341, 361; may grant U-boat 
bases to Japan, 341; U.S. influence 
in, 356, 511-2, 519; agreement with 
U.S. on status quo in Atlantic, 401; 
controls Madagascar, 489, 491; Laval 
takes over power in, 490, 512, 519, 707; 
U.S. supplies to, 517-2, 564; Admiral 
Godfroy refuses to move without orders 
from, 612-3; Darlan appointed Minis- 
ter of Defence in, 698 

Vickers, Colonel C. S., 690 

Victoria Point, 405, $55, 499 

Victorious, HM. S., 198, 406 fin., 502, 504 
Sf.n., 657 f.n. 

‘Victory Programme’, 142-5, 148-9, 
154-5, 346, 350-1, 390-3, 395-6, 399, 
669, 671 

Vienna, 59-60 

Vienna Award, 59-60, 65 

‘Vigorous’. Convoy 605, 687 


Vilna, 696 
Vishinsky, M., 70, 81. 
Vizagapatam, 456. 


Vladivostok, 156, 160, 189, 253, 281, 
587, 671, 699 
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Volga River, 90, 96, 194, 447 

Volo-Kolamsk, 705 

Voronezh, 599, 613 

Voroshilov, Marshal, 98, 658, 661-2 and 
Jin. 696, 699 

Voroshilovgrad, 196 

Vyasma, 194, 7or 


W.W.1., 358-60, 499, 509, 513s 532, 538; 
564-6, 669-72 

Wainwright, General J. M., 300 

Wake Island, 295-6, 301, 311, 704-5 

War Cabinet : determines to hold Middle 
East, 6; postpones operations against 
Atlantic Islands, 8; decision of, on 
bomber policy, 37-8; discusses Baltic 
annexations, 81, 367, 592; debates aid 
to Russia, 84, 198, 321, 596; no formal 
session of, before Churchill’s ‘Aid to 
Russia’ broadcast, 88-9 ; receives report 
on Russo-German war from Cripps, go; 
opposes stand-down of Operation ‘Pil- 
grim’, 94; views of, on draft Atlantic 
Charter, 121-25 Churchill reports to, 
on Joint Warning to Japan, 136, 279; 
discuss offer of tanks and aircraft to 
Russia, 147-8; Beaverbrook draws 
attention of, to U.S. supply problems, 
149; Lyttelton represents in Middle 
East, 168-70, 316, 449; Lord Halifax 
still a member of, 170; highly successful 
working of, 170; views on early offen- 
sive in Middle East, 178, 182; discusses 
Persian situation, 185-7, 189-90; con- 
siders German threat to Caucasus, 210; 
visiting Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers attend, 223-4, 434-5; Im- 
perial War Cabinet suggested by 
Menzies, 224, 227; 367, 434-5; dis- 
turbed by Middle East-Commonwealth 
controversy, 230; no decision taken by, 
on move of Prince of Wales, 273, 308; 
new Far Eastern Appreciation pre- 
pared for, 275; suggests profit from 
respite in Far East, 279; debates 
Operation ‘Matador’, 279; inaction of, 
over Far Eastern threat, 283, 403-4; 
sends Duff Cooper to Far East, 284, 
316; possibility of appointing Minister 
of State in Far East, 287; proposals 
for Commissioner-General in Far East 
put to, 288-9; learns of warnings given 
to U.S. naval commanders, 291; Duff 
Cooper appointed Resident Minister in 
Far East, 316; refuses to recognize 
Soviet annexations, 320, 323; Churchill 
reports to, from Washington, 353; 
views on Supreme Commander, 370-1 ; 
approves machinery of Combined 


Chiefs of Staff, 373; P.M. reports to, 
on new U.S. production plans, 392 5 
Attlee as Chairman of, during P.M.’s 
absence, 403, 607, 664; approves rein- 
forcement policy, 407; Australian 
representative (Page) attends meetings 
of, 408; approves defence policy in 
Malaya, 414; considers Australian 
complaints, 418; suggested new com- 
position of, 422; Minister of Production 
to be member of, 424-6; reconstruction 
of, 426, 664, 696-7, 707 5 Casey repre- 
sents in Middle East, 426 fin., 4493 
Churchill’s authority derives from, 
427, 437, 664-5; Chiefs of Staff attend 
meetings of, 428, 432, $373 ; Organization 
of, defined, 429-30, 561, 664-5; Deputy 
Minister of Defence suggested for, 430 ; 
link with Chiefs of Staff, 431-2, 4937; 
discusses postponement of Desert offen- 
sive, 459; discusses Far Eastern situa- 
tion, 466-7; Wavell’s warning on de- 
fence of India not shown to, 488-9; 
agrees to further operations in Mada- 
gascar, gg!, 502; Dr. Evatt attends 
meeting of, 495-6; decision of, to help 
in transporting supplies to Russia, 507 ; 
receives reports on German oil short- 
ages, 512-3 and: fin.; authorizes 
preparations for Continental landings, 
518, 579, 597 ; orders R.A.F. to husband 
bomber strength, 524; authorizes 
bomber target policy, 525; possible 
sub-committee of, for naval-air policy, 
537-8; discusses naval-air controversy, 
4538; Anti-U-Boat Warfare, Sub-Com- 
mittee of, 540; approves bomber con- 
struction programme, 547; orders 
inquisition into manpower, 547-8; 
discusses shipping problems, 552-3; 
discusses plans for return to Continent, 
579, 581, 597, 621, 623; informed of 
Russian reaction to suspension of 
Arctic convoys, 589; told of atde- 
mémoire prepared for Molotov, 597; 
views of, on holding Tobruk, 603-4; 
discusses situation after fall of Tobruk, 
607-9; approves Auchinleck’s personal 
command of 8th Army, 608; sends 
congratulations to Desert Air Force, 
609; Churchill and Brooke report to, 
629; discusses Operation ‘Sledgeham- 
mer’, 630, 632, 634, 649; favours 
Petsamo operation, 630 ; favours Opera- 
tion ‘Gymnast’, 634, 649; U.S. strategic 
proposals submitted to, 635-63. dis- 
cusses Operation ‘Jupiter’, 6g8-9; P.M. 


- cables to, on new Middle East com- 


mand arrangements, 652-3; endorses 
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Alexander’s appointment, 653-4,: 709; 
discusses threat to Persia, 655; decides 
against sending heavy ships to Mediter- 
ranean, 657; P.M. reports to, on talks 
with Stalin, 659, 663; warned of delay 
to ‘Round-up’, 663. - 


War Office: sends Military Mission to 
Moscow, 84; Commander-in-Chief, 
- Far East, reports to, 276; supply 


requirements of, 389, 549-50, 552, 5553 
represented on Ministry of Production 


staff, g25; Grigg takes over from 
Margesson as Secretary of State for, 
426, 688; Minister of Defence, link with, 
427; Australian representation in, 435; 
warns Middle East of further troop 
diversions, 448; estimates Axis forces 
retained in Balkans, 521; views of, on 
Army-Air co-operation, 530-2; fresh 
manpower claims of, 547; tank orders 
of, 555; reports on Persian port 
capacity, 590; discounts threat to 
Middle East Northern frontier, 61¢ 

War Production Board, 399, 424 

Wardlaw-Milne, Rt. Hon. Sir John, 609, 
611 

Warlimont, General, 54 

Warm Springs, 291 

Warspite, H.M.S., 455, 481, 501, 504 

Washington, 111-2, 127, 131, 133, 136— 
7, 140-1, 149, 159, 170, 223, 251, 255, 
259, 261, 266, 269, 280, 282, 289, 
291-2, 297-8, 315, 318, 350, 353, 361, 
369, 372-4, 382-3, 387, 390, 396-7, 
399, 403, 407, 410, 435-7, 449, 455-6, 
471-2 and fin., 473-41 479, 493s 495-7: 
503, 516, 519, 536, 546, 549, 554 557-62, 
573 575, 580, 592, 595-6, 608, 618-20, 
G22, 628, 631, 634, 649, 665, 673, 707 

Washington Conference (Arcadia), 315- 
6, 318-9, 326, 339, 349-401, 435, 
537, 556, 563-4, 622 and fin., 636-7, 
669-745 705 

Washington, U.S.S., 502-3 and fin. 

Wasp, U.S.S., 454, 503 fin. 

Wavell, General Sir Archibald, 414; 
victories of, in Western Desert, 69, 73, 
163, 606; plans Operation ‘Battleaxe’, 
94, 171, 175; becomes Commander-in- 
Chief, India, 163, 175, 212, 214, 318, 
367, 460-1, 465-70, 476, 653, 696, 7975 
Churchill complains of, 167, 460-1; 
suggests new administration pattern in 
Middle East, 168, 449; consulted on 
troops for Caucasus, 208, 210, 214-5; 

_ Caucasus operations to come under 
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‘command of, 211; suggested trip to 
Moscow for, 212-3, 215; fresh orders 
to, on outbreak of Far Eastern: war, 
318, . 367, 406; Burma Command 
passes to, 318, 367; reinforcements sent 
to, 356, 367; recognizes paramount 
importance of Singapore, 367; Ameri- 
cans press for appointment of, as 
Supreme Commander, 370; outline of 
powers of; as Supreme Commander, 
370-1; headquarters of, in Java, 370, 
374, 415, 463-4, 470; staff for, in ABDA 
area, 371, 374; responsible to President 
and P.M. through Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, 371-2, 436; ABDA directive 
for, 375, 380, 415, 706; protests against 
Burma’s inclusion in ABDA area, 375, 
464; asks for Port Darwin’s inclusion 
in ABDA area, 375, 470; liaison with 
Chiang Kai-shek, 376-7, 406, 411-2, 
470, 705; rejects offer of Chinese troops, 
377, 412, 478; Australia and New 

- Zealand wish to come under command 
of, 377-8; views of, on ABDA Com- 


mand, 379-80, a ; Views on Japanese 
_ advance, 404, 416, 464, 466; warned. by 
P.M. on U.S. feelings for China, gro- 


11, 464-5; at Chungking Conference, 
411; visits Malaya, 475; officially 
_ assumes command of ABDA area, 476, 
463-4, 706; warns of possible fall of 
Singapore, 476-8; decision on rein- 
forcement destinations left to, 417; 
authorizes withdrawal of air forces 
from Singapore, 418; visits Singapore, 
418; judgement on fall of Malaya, ¢z9- 
20; suggested as ‘Super Chief of Staff’, 
431; link with Dominions through 
Pacific War Council, 436; Brooke 
suggests to replace Auchinleck in Mid- 
dle East, 452; hopelessness of ABDA 
~ task of, 463-4, 466, 470; inability of, to 
support the Philippines, 464; apprecia- 
tion of, on Burma, 465-6; informed of 
reinforcements for Burma, 465; Hutton 
warns on possible attack in Burma, 
465-6; visits Rangoon, 466; under- 
estimates threat to Burma, 466; agrees 
to Alexander replacing Hutton in 
Burma, 466; cables suggested troop 
movements, 467-8; views on holding 
Rangoon, 469; ceases to hold ABDA 
Command, 470-1, 475-6; P.M. signals 
admiration to, 471; concerned by 
shortage of forces in India, 476, 487-8; 
- views on retreat from Burma, 47 : 
visits Ceylon, 482; views on defence of 
Ceylon, 482, 488; Layton responsible 
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to, for defence of Ceylon, 483; presses 
for reinforcements for India, 487-8; 
warns on serious threat to India, 488-9, 
491; views on bomber offensive, 528; 
attends meetings in Cairo with P.M., 
651, 655, 657; accompanies P.M. to 
Moscow, 656, 660; conferences of, in 
Baghdad and Persia, 700 

Wehrmacht. See under German Army 

Weichold, Admiral, 234, 444 

Weiches, General von, 599 

Weizsaecker, Herr von, 73-4, 76 

Welles, Mr. Sumner, 118, 120-2, 133-5, 
291, 353 

Wellington, 497 , 

Wellington Bomber, 29-31, 164, 233, 
488, 522, 529, 534-5 

Wemyss, General Sir Colville, 673, 690 

West Indies, 312 

Western Desert, 163; British reverses in, 
5, 163-4, 181, 243; 422, 440, 606; 
offensive in, 14, 94, 164, 567; danger to 
Italian position in, 63; Wavell’s vic- 
tories in, 69, 73, 164, 606; Operation 
“‘Battleaxe’ in, 94, 163-4, 171, 180, 236, 
461, 695; air superiority in, 146, 178, 
453, 531; Axis supply routes to,’ 171, 

. 180, 232-5, 240 ; Auchinleck’s plans 
for Operation ‘Crusader’ in, 173, 177- 
9, 181, 184, 208, 217, 219, 222, 224-5, 
231, 235, 280, 317-8, 320-2, 341, 
353-6, 407, 422-3, 439, 461, 521, 584, 
605, 703; delay in operations in, 177- 
80, 182, 219, 231, 237; reinforcement 
of Axis forces in, 178-9, 232; clearing 
of, first strategic priority, 183, 200, 423; 
help to Turkey limited by situation in, 
184; Caucasus takes second place to 
‘Crusader’, 211, 215-6, 662; 8th 
Army formed in, 219, 701, 703; Desert 

. Air Force formed in, 220; air cover for 
Operation ‘Crusader’, 227-30, 531-2; 
importance of Operation ‘Crusader’, 
229, 231, 341, 567; Rommel plans 
advance in, 231-4; Rommel assesses 
British intentions in, 235; Operation 
‘Crusader’ launched, 237-43, 317-8, 
321, 326, 341, 366, 409-4, 439, 461, 703; 
Ritchie replaces Cunningham in com- 
mand of, 239, 439, 703; Rommel 
counter attacks in, 239-40, 439; Rom- 
mel retreats in, 240-3, 403, 4393 
Ritchie regroups forces in, 241-2 ; 
Auchinleck expects lull in fighting in, 
243, 439, 442, 446; no complete victory 
in ‘Crusader’, 317, 321, 341, 364, 403, 
422, 428, 439, 456, 605; plans for 
Operation ‘Acrobat’ in, 326, 361, 407, 
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439, 445, 565; exploitation of ‘Crusader’ 
second to Far East, 407; Rommel 
counter attacks in, 422, 439, 443-4, 
446, 461, 565, 571, 577, 601, 614, 618, 
653-4, 706; only region where. Allies 
can fight Germany, 423; important 
successes gained by ‘Crusader’, 4979; 
postponement of further Allied offen- 
SiVE IN, 439, 442, 445» 449-52, 457-9» 595, 
707-8; geographical limitations of, 439 ; 

. inferiority of British armoured forces in, 
4ggo-2; German plans for attack on 
_Egypt from, 447; strength of British 
forces in, 448; new British defensive 
positions in, 449-50; Churchill presses 

_ for new offensive in, 449, 452-3, 458; 
Chiefs of Staff press for new offensive 

in, 450-2, 455, 484; British success in 
‘by no means certain’, ¢60; Auchinleck 
urged to take personal command in, 
460-1, 653-4, 709; lack of air support 
for armoured forces in, 530; Rommel’s 
May offensive in, 601-2; armoured 
battles in, 602, 709; Auchinleck’s views 
on warfare in, 608; possible use of U.S. 
forces in, 622 ; strength of Axis forces in, 
in 1942, 646, 682; Gott suggested as 
new commander in, 652-3; Churchill 
Visits, 652; Montgomery appointed to 
command in, 654, 657, 709; need for 
fresh offensive in, -655-6; Commando 
raid on German Headquarters in, 703 

Weygand, General, 353, 361, 512, 519, 
697, 703 

White Sea, 500, 507, 587 

Whitley Bomber, 522 

Wildebeest Aircraft, 276 

Wilson, General Sir H. Maitland, 654, 
704 

Wilson, Mr. Woodrow, 121 

Winant, Mr. J. G., 315, 592-3, 666 

Wirraway Aircraft, 276 

Wolchefit, 700 

Wood, Rt. Hon. Sir Kingsley, 426, 688 

Wool. See under Textiles 

Woolton, Lord, 664, 689 


Yamamoto, Admiral, 497 

Yalta, 7o2 

Yemen, 170 

Young, Sir Mark, 313 

Yugoslavia, 51; signs declaration of war 
aims, 1; contribution of, to war effort, 
1, 520-1; Simonvi€ coup in, 4, 71-2, 75, 
80, 520; German invasion of, 5, 71-2, 
81, 520; guerilla warfare in, 44, 338, 
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517-21; possible Italian attack on, 50; 
signs Tripartite Pact with Germany, 
70-1, 80, 86; signs Treaty with Russia, 
71, 75; German forces in, 338; signs 
United Nations Declaration, 400; 
political differences in, 517, 519-21; 
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Yugoslavia—cont. 
new Government in, 699 
Yunnan, 256, 282 


Zaafran, 240 
Zhukov, General, 702 
Zinc. See under Metals 
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